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Fair white hands: 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS'—The Great English Complexion SOAP—Sold Everywhere” 


PEarsis the best, most elegant, and the most 4 


economical of all soaps for general Tomer Pur-{ 
poses. It is not only the most attractive, but thes 
purest and cleanest. It is used and recommend.i 
ed by thousands of intelligent mothers through. g 
out the civilized world, because while serving as@ 
a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties § 
prevent the chafing and discomforts to which® 
infants are so liable. It has been established in 
London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now sold in every city in the world. It can bey 
had of nearly all Druggists in the United States,§ 
but be sure that you get the genuine, as there] 
are worthless imitations. 
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WE WANT 100,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 10 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, 
And to get them make the following great offer: 


To any one sending us $4.50 we will send BELFORD’s MAGAZINE, prepaid, for one year, and a complete 
set of George Eliot’s Works in six large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in best English cloth, gold 
and ink stamping, each set in a neat box, published at $10.00. 

Why Everyone should have George Eliot’s Complete Works.—Because she 
surpasses all other women writers of fiction, and has no peer, as a novelist, whether man or woman. 
Every chapter of every volume is impregnated with pure morality, and holds the reader interested 


from the title-page to the end of each volume. These works should be in every house in the land for 


the good they teach and the pleasure they bring. 


WHAT IS BELFORD’S MAGAZINE? 


A magazine for the masses. A magazine which fearlessly tells the truth upon all subjects it 
touches,—which believes that free trade in commerce would be as beneficial to our race as free 
speech or religion, and that non-interference of Government in private interests is proper. It has 
in each number a complete long novel by one of our brightest literary stars: Fawcett, Saltus, Haw- 
thorne, Bellamy, Mrs. Clark Waring, Celia Logan, J. H. Connelly, Gertrude Garrison, E. De Lancey 
Pierson, and others. E 

h number contains two or more short. stories by distinguished writers, and several excellent 
poems, essays on different subjects, besides book reviews and theatrical criticisms. And, on top 
of all, Donn Pratt, ‘‘the prince of journalists, ’’ writes a half-dozen or more editorials on every r - 
“+p a being discussed in the world of thought. These editorials are bright, radical, and full 
of originality. 

The Magazine is pure in tone, cultured, and refined. It is recommended by one-half the Senators of 
the United States ; by nearly all the Cabinet officers and most all the littérateurs of the country; by the 
entire press, irrespective of party ; and by the ablest of our divines. 

** Best wishes for the success of the youngest yet strongest rival of the excellent ines which are such 
“_ factors in the education, enlightenment, and healthy amusement of the millions of our people.”— 

Ss EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

“ A succession of reviews and comments at once so fearless and so strong 
and so brilliant, that one is led to think of the old Spectator.’’—Boston Banner. 

_“* Something in it that addresses itself to every thoughtful person.”—N. Y. 
mes. 

** Likely to win very wide reading and to deserve it quite as much as some 
more pretentious elder sisters.”.—Chicago Times. 

**T have examined BetForp’s MaGazine and the set of Eliot and consider 
both first class, and the offer a remarkable one.”—Lyman J. GaGE, Vice-Pres. 
First National Bank, Chicago. 

i ae, some one is out of pocket, and I don’t consider myself in that 
condition by the investment.” Yours, etc., J. Smith Brennan. 

«I only wonder how you can give so much for so little money. You should 
easily get 100,000.”—Dr. mer. : 


Remit by Check, Post-Office or Express Order. If charges on Eliot are to 
be prepaid, send 50 cents extra. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


Rererences: Chicago Inter-Ocean; First National Bank, Chicago; American Exchan; tional Bank, New 
York; New York World. 


$12.50 FOR + $4.50 
=: umoer. Z| 

The Greatest Offer Ever Made. | 
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BOOKS. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. . 


Divided Lives. 
By Epear Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


**A spirited story, the interest is well sustained throughout, and the charac- 
ters: are firmly and clearly drawn. Tribune. 
“The book is written in very ‘aoa English, and the style is fowing and 
harmonious." ate 1, whose sty} lik Itz.” 
- oroug. society novel, whose style moves like a wa! 
—Richmona 


Miriam Ballestier. 


By EpGar Fawcetr. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 
«‘A pathetic and absorbing story of thrilling interest.”—Syracuse Herald. 


«The last chapter, in particular, is one of the most beautiful things in Amer- 
Lith ican literature ; the picture of Miriam going out into the night on her mission of 

GM , sublime self-sacrifice, deserves to live forever in the memory.”—Chicago Herald, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Poems of Passion. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Edition de Iuaxe. Cloth, $4.00; 
Full Morocco, $7.50. Small 12mo, 27th edition, red cloth, $1.00. 


«The poems fully deserve the handsome setting in this beautiful book.” 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“Mrs. Wilcox’s poems are all rich inideas. She often conennes a whole page 
in a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 
make it in a labored argument.”—Chicago Herald. 


Poems of Pleasure. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILcox. Small 12mo, red cloth, $1.00. 
“Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the emotions. She 
is decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of the present day.” 
—Baltimore American. 


“Contains many of the writer’s most delicate and peaned fan fancies and self- 
communings.”’—N. O. Times-Democrat. 


Maurine and Other Poems. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. With Photogravure of the Author. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“This edition embraces the best specimens of her work, and is graced by a striking portrait of the popular 
authoress.”"—Public Opinion. 
“Isa — of woman's love, friendship, and capabilities for sacrifice.”"—Evening Sun. 


DELANCEY PIERSON. 


A Slave of Circumstance. 
By DELANCEY PIERSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 
bo we m; continually al es in the love 
scenes.”— Washington National ‘Repubvican. 
“The very first paragraph of the arouses interest, 
and that interest is maintained to the end.”—Sunday 
“It is extremely vividly national, develops an unusu- 
ally original idea.”—Baltimore American. 


The Shadow of the Bars. 
By DELANCEY PIERSON. Paper cover, 25 cents, 
brilliant and interesting love story.”—Boston Commonwealth, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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APPLETON MORGAN. 


The People and the Railways. 


By APPLETON MorGAN: 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“[t is a popular discussion of some railway problems, and it 
takes the ground that a railway company is a useful public servant 
and not necessarily a crushing monoply."—Epoch. 


“The book is carefully written, and Mr. Morgan presents his 
side of the argument with clearness and great ability. a 


HELEN GARDENER. 


Men, Women, and Gods. 
By HELEN GARDENER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


«The writer of this little volume has read the Bible with open eyes. The mist of sentimentality has not 
clouded her vision. She has had the courage to tell the result of her investigations. She has been quick to 
discover cortradictions. She apogee the humorous side of the stupidly solemn. She says what she thinks, 

GERSOLL. 


and feels what she says.”—RoBT. 
¥. P. RITTER, Fr. 


Marie: A Seaside Episode. 
Illustrated by CoLtTaus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“ Prettily told in most melodious verse that comes trippingly off like seaside 
ripples when the tide is low.”—N. ¥. Truth. 


I. ADAMS. 
Political Oratory of Emory A. Storrs, 


from Lincoln to Garfield. 
By Isaac E, ApAMs, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Not only valuable as examples of perfect argument and matchless 
oi loa eloquence, but as a rich contribution to the political history of : of our country.” 
rlington Post. 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By ALBION W. ToURGEE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Judge Tourgee maintains his old familiar force and style, and in ‘The Veteran and His Pipe,’ employs 
_— in giving to soldiers particularly (although the book will be interesting to all readers) something that 
they will greatly enjoy.” —St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald, 


MRS. ELIZABETH BELLAMY. 
Old Man Gilbert. 


By ELIZABETH BELLAMY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«‘Really above the aver: and is far froth needing the flattering letter with 
which the author of St. Emo introduces it.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

* To those who know and appreciate the phase of ‘amenten life it describes, no 
can add to the simple and beauty of the no detraction 

ttle the remarkable creation of ‘Old Man Gilbert.’”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MRS. MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


Divorced. 
By Mrs. MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ This is a mastétly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, deals 
with according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious and the characte 
are sketched with a powerful hand.”—Trenton Times, 


EDWARD G. CLARKE. 


The Tale of the Shaksperian Epitaph. 


By Epwarp G. CLARKE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
*« Adds new interest to the discussion and bears evidence of patient study upon the of the author.” 
Express. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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FULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A Dream and a Forgetting. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


« A delightful story, told with a charming idyllic sweetness by this suc- 
cessor of the Seer of Salem.”—Texas Sistings. 

« Without much doubt the best piece of work that Mr. Hawthorne has yet 
turned out. It is intensely interesting.—Springfleld (Mass.) Union. 

“Tf it has a fault it is that of brevity.”—Cleveland Leader. 

«One of the most perfect pieces of work that Mr. Hawthorne has ever 
done in fiction. It has the Hawthorne atmosphere, the imaginative beauty, 
the touch of the mystic in it.”—Boston Traveller. 


The Professor’s Sister. N 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. | ! 7 


«There is no other American writer of the day who can present a mystery ; 
and unfold it in all its details with such consummate skill as Hawthorne.” s 
—Richmond States. 
“Is, without doubt, not only one of the very best that this author has yet achieved, but it is not too much 
to say that it will rank with the strongest novels that have been giver to the public in years.” 
— Nashville American. 
“Human passions and actual life are well mixed into the warp and woof of the plot, and some striking 
characters are evolved in admirable narrative, and colloquial style."—N. ¥. Zruth. 


- 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


What Dreams May Come. 
By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

“The interest of the story lies in its all-absorbing plot, its strong dra- 
matic treatment, and the bold handling of one of the most difficult and 
least used subjects of literature.”—Rochester Herald. 

“There is good work and strong work in the book, and it is quite 
enough to make one hope it is not the last the authoress will write.” 

—J. ¥. Journalist. 


REV. ARTHUR SWAZE. 


A Boston Girl. 
By Rev. ARTHUR SwAZE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Pe, the bl. a Z a “ Those who read ‘A Boston Girl’ will like it, and those who do not 
g. read it will, if they only knew it, miss spending an agreeable hour or 
two.”—San Francisco Call. 


DONN PIATT. 


Memories of the Men who Saved the 
Union. 


By Donn PratTr. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50; 
paper cover, 25 cents. P 


“ Piatt’s sketches of the great coterie of men mentioned, are of absorbing 
interest, and no one who takes up the book will lay it down without obtaining 
new ideas of the character and motives of those so high in place during the re- 
bellion."—Quincy Whig. 

“They are the interesting recollections of one who was personally acquainted 
with the illustrious men of whom he has written, and who had, as well officially 
as socially, opportunities of studying the character of each, of which he has 
availed himself in writing one of the ablest books we have had the pleasure to 
welcome from America.”— Westminster Review. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah. 
By Donn Prats. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


May / original, they are delightful to read. So extraordinary a compound of poetry and practicality, 
as our author, if sought througi the world, could not probably be found.”— Washington . 

“They are sketches, quaint, delicate, humorous, fanciful, examples of the art of short story writing in its 
perfection.”—Chicago News, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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Mapleson Memoirs, 1848-1888. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


“To the professional singer they must be of absorbing interest, for in them 
may be found sketches of the careers, of leading events, culled from the lives 
of almost all the best-known singers of the present or oat generation.” 


t. Louis Republican, 
‘«Replete with humorous stories, incidents, and anecdotes.” 


‘orcester Spy. 

« We have in these volumes a great part of the public life of Patti, Gerster, 
and a host of other renowned artists. In places the account becomes dramatic 
in interest. The story of the season during which the two artists named were 
new in San Francisco, is positively exciting.”—Public Opinion. 

‘Col. Mapleson’s masterly achievements as an impressario, together with 
his idiosyncracies as a man, have made him a conspicuous figure in the 
musical world. Most people will be ready to admit, from what they know of 
him, that any memoirs of his must be interesting, but very few will be able to 
come anywhere near the mark in the estimate.”—Cleveland Leader. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Henry Ward Beecher, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit 
Orator, Patriot, and Philanthropist. 


Illustrated with a biographical sketch by Tuos. W. HANDFORD. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


« As a pulpit orator he was during life the peer of omy living, and his utterances will go on converting men 
and fitting them for earth and heaven. As a patriot, loving his =. and by ome to make any sacrifice for 
its sustenance and upbuilding he was at all times conspicuous.” —Ch 


«It is much for a man worthy of a biography that he oI fall into the hands Y a congenial spirit, and 
that the biography should be a labor of love.”—Chicago Herala 


GEORGE C. LORIMER. 


Studies in Social Life. 


A Review of the Principles, Practices, and Problems of Society. By GEORGE C. LORIMER. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
«The subject is a living one, he has gone to the heart of it, developed his thoughts in an attractive manner, 


pointed out clearly its existing evils and their causes, and advances theories of remedies which will stand 
practical test.”—Hamilton Republican. 


“Ts a serious work deserving to be widely read. It deals with so many subjects that an pa a ee of its 
contents is impossible here ; but we would call special attention to the chapter on the vices of soci —, y.” , east 
or’ 


GERTRUDE . GARRISON. 
The Wrong Man. 


By GERTRUDE GARRISON. Paper cover, 25 cents. 


«««The Wrong Man’ is not in the least sensational, not the kind of a story to set 
pore talking about its possible consequences on the minds of unseasoned readers. 
othing feverish, questionable, or coarse in it. Much rare qualities does it 
possess, which give it distinction in these days of rankly flavored fiction.” 
—Philadelphia Her 


MRS. PETER A. WHITE. 


The Kentucky Cookery Book. 


A Book for Housewives. By Mrs. PETER A. WHITE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


The book is not a book of experiments, but of receipts tried ae owe. 
The work has become very [ny ned and is now in its fourth edition. 
feature of this book is seen in the care with which the author has given the exact 
proportion for working out each receipt. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisce. 
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NORA WARDELL. 


Romance of a Quiet Water- 
ing Place. 
By Nora WARDELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. Illustrated by 
GRAVEs. 


«A very entertaining volume. There is novelty in 
the plot, novelty in the manner in which it is unrav- 
elled, and novelty in the denouement.” 

—Keokuk Democrat, 


WALTER N. HINMAN. 
Under the Maples. 


By WALTER N. HINMAN. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
«« An American pastoral, redolent of the woodlands, 
and glistening with the shimmer of brooks.” 
—wN. ¥. Truth. 


“It is a relief to come across a book which makes no pretence of reforming the world, which has no 
‘mission,’ and in which the author is content to picture for us the simplest scenes of daily life.” 


—N. Y. Journalist, 
Kady. PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«Introduces, if we mistake not, a new novelist to American readers, and a charming one in many ways. One 
with all the grace and tenderness of the feminine nature and without the weakness usually “ee i 
Times. 
“In fine delineation of characters, and for vigorous movement and clear telling of the story, without any 
roundabout methods, ‘Kady’ is remarkable. It gives full promise of being a rich treat to the lovers of good 
romance.”—Inter-Ocean, 


Poems. CARLOTTA PERRY. 


By CaRLOTTA PERRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. : 


“Mrs. Perry’s songs are often sopgs in undertone, but the music is rich and deep and true. The writer of 
this tasteful little volume has proved her right to an enviable place in the American world of letters.” 


—Inter-Ocean, 
S. R. REED. 


Off Thoughts About Woman and Other Things. 


By S. R. REED. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Reed has the faculty of making keen hits, and that he does it mockingly does not much matter in the 
resulting impressions on the mind.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


AN W. E. CURTIS. 


mIhe Land of the Nihilists: 
Russia. 

By W. E. Curtis. With over 100 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Ts one of the most excellent books vf the day on the 

people, palaces, and politics of Russia.”—Boston Traveller. 
“The book is crammed with information of the digested 

sort, and put into lively readable form.”—Evening Sun. 
“This work, by a practical journalist, is a narrative of 

travel in the Czar’s dominions. It is. therefore, a series of 

vivid pen and ink sketches by a practical, trained observer, 

and his sketches are vivid and very readable.” 
‘THE CZAR'S SLEEPING CHAMBER IN THE KREMLIN —Baltimore Argus. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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HERMAN LIEB. 
The Protective Tariff: What it Does for Us. 


By Herman Lies. Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 12..:0, cloth, $1.00. 


“Tt is clear in style and argument, taking strong ground for the immediate reduction of war taxes and the 
putting of the nation on a peace footing as regards the necessities of life for the common people.” 
—NMichigan Courier, 


Life of Emperor William I., the 


Founder of the German Empire, 
By Herman LiEsB. Cloth, $2.00. 


«General Lieb has done historical literature a great service in giving 
it a life of one of the greatest rulers of the nineteenth century. It is 
printed on good paper, in clear type, and profusely illustrated. An edition 
is also issued in the German language for those who want the history of 
their fatherland in their own tongue.”—New London Te 


MRS. H. N. CADY. 


History of New England. 
By Mrs. H. N, Capy. In words of one syllable. Richly 
illustrated, Illuminated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50, 


“It is printed upon elegant paper in large clear type; the illustrations are well executed and beautifully 
finished, calculated to attract the young reader, and almost tell the story which follows. A desirable accession 
to the children’s library, for the incidents are related in the simplest and most direct language.” 

—Burlington Hawkeye. 

*« At once a curiosity and a treasure for the little folk who are not yet prepared to master long words.” 


—Portiand Argus, 
History of Ohio. 
By Mrs. H. N. Capy. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated. Illuminated board 
cover, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.50. 


“In this charming book the children will learn about the red men, their occupation of this fair Jand before 
the advent of the whites, and their wild habits and modes of living; of the big mounds and the bones of great 
animals that were found ; of the coming of La Salle and other explorers, and the beginning of the white settle- 


ments.” —Inter-Ocean. 
SAQUI SMITH. 


The Serpent Tempted Her. 
By Saqur SmirH. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


*« One of the most intensely interesting stories I have read in many a day.”—N. Y. Truth. 
«The reader will not lay it down until the very last page is read.”— Chattanooga Times. 


WALLACE P. STANLEY. 
Our Week Afloat. 


By WALLACE P. STANLEY. Illustrated by HENRY N. Capy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the best books for boys ever written. Every 
boy in America ought to have a copy.’’—Inter-Ocean. 


MARY ABBOT RAND. 


Homespun Yarns. 
By Mary ApsBot RAND. Fully illustrated. Boards, $1.00. 


Holly and Mistletoe. 
By Mary Apsot RAnp. Fully illustrated. Boards, $1.00. 


Such good work as the publication of books that gladden the early years 
of the young can hardly be overdone. These books serve a double purpose— 
they delight the children for the time being, and they help to store up 
pleasant memories for coming years. And when we consider how potent 
are the influences of the first friends the children know, and the first books 
they read, we can see that it is impossible to overestimate the value of 
good books for the young. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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THOS. EDGAR WILLSON. 


It is the Law. 
By Txos. EDGAR WILLSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


“A unique novel, showing the complex muddle our divorce laws are in. 

It is het meat dished up in a fearless manner.’—Des Moines Leader. 
«The book should be widely read. . . . It lays bare a social cause 
which is eating into the very heart of society. It does not mince matters, it 
calls things by ob ag fans = it uses words as surgeons knives. It gives 


no quarter.” 
CHAS. E. L. WINGATE. 


An Impossible Possibility; or, Can 
Such Things Be? 


By Cnas. E. L, WINGATE. Paper, 25 cents. 


«The most startling book I have seen for many a day.”—N. Y. Tru 
“Creates attention on account of its daring invasion into a psychological question never before broached in 


literature,”—Boston Times. 
EDGAR SALTUS. 


The Truth about Tristem Varick. 


By Epear Sattus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“Our admiration for the arg ngeees of its Style, the paren ng of its expressions, and the exquisite art with 


which the story has been handled, is u 
‘The plot is admirable, style exquiatee, asa Ann of art the style demands unstinted commendation.” 


—St. John’s (N. B.) Progress, 
“A very surprising but fascinating love-story.”—Amsterdam Democrat. 


Eden. 


By EpeGar Sautus. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
“Mr. Saltus is an artist, his brilliant epigrammatic touch is as rare as it is exquisite, and to find fault with 
such a novel as ‘ Eden,’ because it is not Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim Progress,’ is absurd.”— Boston T'raveller. 
Eden’ is the best he has ever written It is a capital story, told in scholarly and clever and 
any \ one who begins to read it will not want to lay it aside until the end is reached.”—Baltimore A 
“‘Mr. Saltus writes with fervor, ease, and wonderful ey He has a poetic feeling for beauty, a rich 
imagination, and a singular knack in the use of words.”—Atlanta Sout 
“There can be but one opinion regarding its exquisite charm of style: its utter fascination to the reader.” 


—Boston Traveller. 
Tom Burton. N. ¥. W. LE CATO. 


By N. J. W. Le Cato. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 

‘* Full of historic interest of dramatic fervor. ”_ Boston Traveller, 

“A strong story, and decidedly interesting.”—Pittsburg Press. 

“There is a great deal of life and movement throughout the story, and it is thoroughly anger a 

orcester Spy. 

“The story is interesting for its swift movement and its abundance of action, especially as the writer is 
evidently well acquainted with the region where most of the story is placed.”—Chicago Times, 

“The story deals directly with a period during the late war and contains a spice of adventure, which will 
surely interest both young and old. A feature of the book is the clever character drawing, and it teaches a 
lesson to all young Americans.”—Boston Times. 


Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack. 
By N. J. W. Le Cato. Paper cover, 25 cents. 
“An amusing and interesting aeeey. the scene of which is laid on the Atlantic seaboard of one of the Southern 
States, and the plot turning on a secret marriage.”—New Bedford Mercury. 


ROBT. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.D. 
The Truth About Alcohol. 


y Rost. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.D. Square 32mo, cloth, 40 cents. . 


“Dr. Gunn contends that alcohol taken in proper quantities and at proper times, is of great use in the 
y of the h » both _— food my een” and fortifies his position by citing actual experience ' 
and the « opinions of scientific men.’ 
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E. HERON-ALLEN. 


Kisses of Fate. 
By E. HERON-ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“A collection of clever tales, three in number, the merit of which is not sug- 
gested in the title he has chosen to give them, while in grace and finish they reflect 
his ’—Albany Union. 


Princess Daphne. 
By E. HERON-ALLEN. 


«Somewhat unorthodox, but highly interesting.”—Reading Union. 
“‘ Weird stories are in vogue at present, and some are good and far more are 


the reverse. This is one of the best.”—Baltimore News. 
The book is written in an attractive atyle, and 1s intensely interesting.” Ger Ga. 
Express. 


FANNIE AYMER MATHEWS. 
His Way and Her Will. 


By FANNIE AYMER MATHEWS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Ts a novel of more than usual merit. Its ——- i strong in word and action, and although it is a love 
story, its sentiment manly and not mawkish.”—N. H. New. 

“The characters are drawn with a firm and free hand, aoa the mane bas that symmetry of construction which 
shows the practical workman. The literary style is finished and graceful.”—Baltimore News. 


W. FLAGG. 


Woman the Stronger. 
By W. J. Fuaae. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«An unique sort of a book.”—Albany Express. 
‘«The book is delightful in its wild freshness and strong lecal color."—N. Y. Truth. 
“True to life. Is founded largely on facts, and is charmingly told.”—Pittsburgh Press, 


FEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


That Girl From Texas. 
By J. H. WatwortH. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
«Is one of the nicest girls ever introduced to readers. Well told and decidedly a. A 
London Telegraph. 
History of New York. 
By J. H. WatwortH. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated. Illuminated board 
cover, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.50. 


««This bookais well calculated to give young children just about the historical knowledge in that direction 
which their minds are prepared to absorb and retain.”—Oswego Palladium. 


EDWARD R. SHAW. 


A Pot of Gold. 
By Epwarp R. SHAw. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per cover, 50 cents. 


“The story which gives the 
title to the book is a legend of an 
old skipper who walked the beach 
for years in the hope of seeing |- 
some of Captain Kidd’s treasure 
washed up, and who was finally 
rewarded by the discovery of a 
pot of old Spanish doubloons.” 

‘ancisco Chron 
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MINNA JRVING. 
Song of the Haunted Heart, and Other 
Poems. 


By Minna Irvine. Cloth, $1.00. With portrait of author. . 
«The ‘Song of a Haunted Heart,’ from which the handsome little volume takes 
its name, is a poem of great pathos and beauty. The volume is made up in great 


variety of miscellaneous poems, most of them sung in sad refrain, yet always elegant 
and musical.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SISTER FRANCES M. CLARE. 


Anti-Poverty and Progress. 
By SIstER FRANCES M. CLARE. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 
ona er some of the * -gepenana of the day ennai brought to public notice by Henry George and Father 


«The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy for poverty than science.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
Yone Santo. 


By Epwarp H. House. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Tt is pathetic and he a — evidently written by the hand of love from a full heart, and embodying 
more fact than fancy.” ri 


«There are few people who will met want to hear what so long a resident of Japan and so intelligent a writer 
as Mr. House bas to say about the missionaries that their advocates are not willing to have us know.” 


—Hartford Courant, 


FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK. 
Star Dust. 


By Fannie ISABEL SHERRICK, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“They are forcible, their imagery is at once delicate and beautiful.” 


'—Chicago He 
“ All through the book we find descriptive bits which show by = author ee that love and appre- 
ciation of nature which characterizes the true poet.’—Burlington Pt 


PHILLIPS THOMPSON. 
The Politics of Labor. 


By Puitiies THompson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“One of the best publications on the labor question which we have seen and which will bear careful study.” 
“A —Crafstsman (Washington). 


and earnest of which have not been redressed simply because they have 
never been effectively voiced.”— 


SELINA DOLARO. 


Mes Amours: Poems, Passion- 
ate and Playful. 


By SeLina DoLaRo. 1 vol., small 4to, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


“Some of them are from her own pen, she is the inspiration 
of the others. A few of the latter are really quite clever 
verses, but not nearly as bright as her annotation of them all.” 

“There is laugh to be had ding 

‘There is many a laugh to ad from readi e & 

‘opics. 


“These verses are full of spirit and life, and the saa ry mood 
sings between the lines like the contented streamlet between 
wind-swept hillsides.”—Albany Journal. 
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Confessions of a Society Man. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


«The book is interesting throughout because of the oa ag continual shifting of 
incidents which is its "— Philadelphia Bul 
«The love-making in it is charming. It is interesting = —" ‘the ve end.” 


American, 
ELLIOT BARNES. 


A Tramp Actor. 
By ELLior BARNES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
‘There are good things in the book, and it is endowed with an excellent moral.” 


Sun, 
C. B. GEORGE. 


Forty Years on the Rail. 
By C. B. GEoRGE. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 


“The book is destined to have a be A extended * as its pages are not 
only interesting but instructive.”—Keokuk Democrat. 


SPENCER. 


a The Friend to the Widow. 


By Masa SPENCER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“This is a love story pure and simple, but just one of those stories that form mont delightful reading, free 
from heroics and wild sensations.” Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


LEWIS BENFAMIN. 
Why Was It? 


By Lewis BENJAMIN. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


«<The chief charm of the book lies in the simple manner of telling the story, and 
in the fact that its basis and its incidents are precisely such as may be picked up 
almost anywhere, at any time.”—Nashville American. 


MISS LAURA DAINTRY. 


Eros. 
By LavurA DaIntTRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. / 


«Both fascinating and remarkable and sure to be read.”—Baltimore American. 
‘*For dainty delineation of character, intricacy and mystery of plot, this story / 
takes rank with the first.”—Patriot (Harrisburgh). 


Miss Varian of New York. 
By Laura DaIntRy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. Cab. 


An Appeal to the American People 
as a Jury. 
SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF. 


Carefully revised and published by authority. Compiled 

by WriL1aM G. TERRILL. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. 

The following is a list of the Hon. Gentlemen whose 
speeches are printed in this work : 


Hon. R. Q. MILLS, Hon. Mr. McMILien, 
MR. KELLY, Mr. BuTTERWORTH, 
“Mr. Scort, Mr. Cox, 
WILson, “Mr. Burrows, 
McKinty, Mr. REED, 


Hon. Jonn G, CARLISLE. 
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GEORGE W. PECK. 


How Private George W. Peck put down 
the Rebellion; or Funny Experiences 
of a Raw Recruit. a 
By Grorar W. Peck. (40th thousand.) With 16 full-page 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, black and gold, $1.00; paper cover, 
50 cents. 
«“When the author of this book is referred to there is no use of explaining its 
character ; that is beyond the title."—Providence Journal. 
‘*From the very first chapter, where he refers to the war articles in the 


Century Magazine, to his last story about his stolen boots and the German Colonel], 
there is the most amusing view of witticism.”—San Francisco Post. 


Peck’s Bad Boy. 
By Geo. W. PECK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 


Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa. 
By Geo. W. PECK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 25 cents. 


Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, No. 2. 
By Gro. W. PEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 


Peck’s Fun. 
By Gro. W. Peck. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents, 


Peck’s Boss Book. 
By Gro. W. PrEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 


Peck’s Irish Friend, Phelan Geoheagan. 
By Gro. W. PEcK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1,00; paper cover, 25 cents. 


Peck’s Sunshine. 
By Gro. W. PECK. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 25 cents. 


MRS. ANNIE FENNESS MILLER. 


*Twixt Love and Law. 
By Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 


“Tt is likely to create a sensation in the circle of the author’s dress 
reform friends.”—A lbany Express. 

“That this is a powerfully written novel is a conclusion forced 
upon the reader's attention in the early pages of the book, and this 
conclusion is confirmed by further perusal and sustained to the very 
last chapter.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


STARR HOYT NICHOLS. 


Monte Rosa, the Epic of an Alp. 
By Starr Hoyt Nicwors. 12mo, $1.00. 


«Tt is an account in poetic form of an Alpine mountain, beginning 
with its birth, describing its form, appearance, grandeur, its relations 
to man physically and metaphysically, and ending with the probable 

, ending of the mountain. It is one of the most successful of recent 
attempts to wed science and poetry.”—Alvany Journal. 


MISS E. NEILL. 


The Every-day Cook Book. 
By Miss E. NEILL. 12mo. Bound in oil cloth; strong and durable for kitchen use, $1.00. 


This is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a young housekeeper can have. It 
will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, but on every day of the year, Its great feature may be 
summed up in these three words: economical, reliable, practical. 
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MRS. EMILY S. MACNAMARA. 
LZ, Prince Coastwind’s Victory. 


y By Eminy Mac. 
5 , NaMARA. 1 vol., cloth, illus. 
Vin trated, $1.00. 
? “The cruelty of King Croton, the 
bewitching innocence of the Princess 
and the blandishments of 
4 Prince Coastwind, assisted by excellent 
Y pictorial art, make a very charming 
Sf story, which is told with a freshness 
Ww and simplicity that cannot fail to inter- 
Yi Z est all little persons by whom fairy 
stories are treated with —— but 
judicious criticism.”—N. Y. 


a genuine American tale, 

0 far as we can remember, the 

frst and only one coh can lay claim to 
the title.”"—N. Times. 


a Here 
Child’s History of Virginia. 
By Eminy StemnstET MacNaMARA. In words of one syllable. Richly illustrated, illumi- 


nated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
It will entertain and instruct ‘the children, and the plan of the book deserves high oan 


THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Ten Thousand and Ten Quotations in 
Poetry and Prose. 
Arranged for daily use by THomas W. HaNpDFORD. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 


«Not only to the orator, the editor, the clergyman, will it be helpful but 
to all who wish to acquaint themselves with the great thoughts of the greatest 
thinkers.” —Amsterdam Democrat. 


A History of Illinois. 
By Tuomas W. HANDFORD. In words of onesyllable. Richly 
illustrated, illuminated board cover, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


What Jesus Said. \ 


By THomas W. HANDFoRD. The words of the Lord expound- 
ed, classified, and arranged in convenient positions suitable 
for committal to memory. A book especially for the little 
ones. With 20 illustrations from drawings by GustrAVE Dor&. Illuminated board 
cover, 50 cents. 


Poetry and Pictures. 
By THomas W. Hanprorp. Poems and Legends from the Old World and the New for the 
Boys and Girls of America. Beautifully illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 
Animals and Birds. 
By THomas W. HANpForD. Stories and studies concerning the habits of animals and 
birds. Profusely illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 
Christmas Day. 
By Tuomas W. HanprorD. Stories, legends, and poems of the merry Christmas-tide. 


Christmas games and readings suitable for Christmas festivities. Book for the young. 
Fully illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cents. 


Elmo’s Model Speaker, for Platform, School, and Home. 
Arranged on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for twelve evening entertain 
ments,selections suitable for juvenile gatherings, brief responses to encores, addresses for 
weddings, presentations, farewells, and welcomes. Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
(16th edition) 12mo, cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO.’S 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Atala. 
By CHATEAUBRIAND. Illustrated by 
Dor&. Quarto, Cloth, Gilt Edges. .$6 00 
Age of Reason (The). 
By THOMAS PAINE. 12mo, Cloth.... 50 


Bacon’s Essays. 


By Lorp Bacon. 12mo, Cloth...... 1 CO 
Cavendish. 
Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions and Card 
Table Talk. 16mo, Cloth.......... v6) 
Cavendish. 


The Laws and Principles of Whist, 
with diagram cards printed in two 


colors. 16mo, Cloth............... 1 50 


Dictionary (The Popular Amer- 
ican). 


Dictionary (The Favorite Ililus- 
trated). 
82mo, Cloth, Pocket Size............. 25 


Grandfather’s Chair. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. House- 
hold Edition. 12mo, Cloth......... 


Grimm’s Popular Tales. 


By the BRoTHERS GRIMM. 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth............. 75 


Glorious Times. 
Edited by ELmo. Illustrated. Quarto, 
Boards, Lithograph Cover.......... 75 


Heaven in Song. 
Gilt Edge Edition. 12mo, Cloth...... 


History of the United States. 


In Chronological Order, from 4382 tothe _ 
Present Time (1886). 12mo, Cloth.. 1 25 


Education. 


By HERBERT SPEN- 
CER. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Eight Years’ 
Wanderings in 
Ceylon. 

By Sir W. 


BAKER. 12mo, Ff 
Cloth, 75 cts. Gh), 


Iliad (Homer’s). 
Gilt Edge dition. Stim 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Household Edition. 12mo, Cloth..... $1 50 


Illustrated Picture Primer. 
By Aunt Susie. 66 Illustrations. 
Boards, Lithograph Cover.......... 25 


Imitation of Christ. 
By THomas A KeEmpis. Caxton Edi- 


Instruniental Folio. 
192 Pages of Popular Pieces for the 
Piano-forte. Large Quarto, Paper 


Intellectual Life. 


By GILBERT HAMERTON. 


Life of Our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

By Rev. JoHN FLEETWOOD, D. D. 
With notes by Rev. J. NEwToN 
Brown. 750 pages, 8vo, Illustrated 
with 14 Steel Engravings, Cloth..... 2 00 


Man of Destiny (A). 
Letters to Grover Cleveland, President- 


Elect, by Strva. 12mo, Cloth....... 1 00 
My Treasure. 
Edited by Quarto, Boards, 


Lithograph Cover.................- 50 
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Manon Laeieat (The Story of). 
By L’Aspst Prévost. Translated from 
the French edition of 1753, by AR- 
THUR W. GuNnpRY. Illustrated with 


over 200 engravings. 4to, Cloth....$3 00 


New Stories from an Old Book. 
By Rev. H. L. HAMMOND. Small 4to, 
Cloth. Full Gilt Edge.............. 2 50 


Our Babies. 
By Aunt Harti. Illustrated. 4to, 
, Lithograph Cover.......... 


Our Boys. 
By OLIvE THORNE and others. 100 
Illustrations. Large Quarto, Boards, 
Lithograph 1 00 


Our Girls. 
By Louisa M. ALcorTtT and others. 100 
Illustrations. Large Quarto, Beards, 


Paine (Thomas). 

Complete Works. 8vo, Cloth......... 3 00 

Theological Works. 12mo, Cloth..... 1 50 


Political Works. 12mo, Cloth........ 1 50 


The Rights of Man. 12mo, Cloth..... 50 
Paper Covers. 25 
Painters of the Italian Renais- 


sance. 


By Epvira Hearty. With 25 original 


Copper-Plate Engravings. Small 

1 25 


Pole. The Theory of the Mod- 
ern Scientific Game of 
Whist. 
By Wo. Pots, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon, 


Purgatory and Paradise. 
By DANTE ALIGHTERI. Illustrated by 
Dors&. Imperial Quarto, Cloth, Full 


Piano Gems. (Mikado.) 
By GILBERT and SULLIVAN. 48 pages 
of music. Quarto, Paper Covers. . 
Rosebuds. 
Edited by Eimo. Illustrated. Quarto, 
Boards, Lithograph Cover.......... 


Seneca’s Morals,—“‘A Happy Life,” 
* Benefits,” “Anger,” ‘‘Clem- 
ency.”’ 

Translated by Sir RoBERT L’EsTRANGE, 

Seekers after God. 

By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

Ten Minute Sketches, Essays, 
Humorous, Satirical, Senti- 
mental, and Burlesque. 

By CHARLES H. Ham. 12mo, Cloth.. 1 00 


Ten Thousand a Year. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Large 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
By JANE PoRTER. Caxton Edition. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry. 
By Wm. CARLETON. Large 12mo, 


Twice Told Tales. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. House- 
hold Edition. 12mo, Cloth........ 1 2% 
Voyage in the Sunbeam (A). 
By Mrs. BRassEy. Household Edition, 
Widow Bedott. 
By FRANCES M. WuHITCHER. Household 


Edition. 12mo, Cloth............. 1 
Young Folks’ Travels in Asia and 
Africa. 


By RUPERT VAN WERT. 160 Illustra- 
tions. Quarto, Boards, Litho- ‘ 
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Bexroro, & Co.'s List of Stanoaro Autuors. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s Complete Works. 


I. My Novel. 
II. Last Days of Pompeii and 
old, 
Ill. A Strange Story, The 
Haunted House, and Zanoni. 
IV. Ernest Maltravers and 
Alice. 
V. Paul Clifford and Eugene 
Aram, 
VI. Night and Morning and 
Godolphin. 


VIII. Devereux and the 


VII. Last of the Barons, Pau- 
sanius, and Calderon the 
Courtier. 

Dis- 
owned. 

IX. Pelham and Lucretia, 

X. What Will He Do With It? 

XI. Kenelm Chillingly and 
Rienzi. 


XII. The Caxtons, The Coming 
Race, and Lelia. 


XIII. The Parisians and Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
The set of 13 vols., Cloth, Gilt $19 50 | The set of 13 vols., Half Morocco....... $39 00 


William Black’s Complete Works. 


Printed from entirely new electrotyr2 plates, handsomely bound in 


Cloth, black and gold. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—15 VOLUMES. 
I. A Princess of Thule. 


Il. A Daughter of Heth. Feathers and 
III. Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. of Gold. 
IV. Madcap Violet. or a 
i i reen Pastures 
and Marriage of Moira and 


VI. Kilmeny and An Adventure in Thule. 

VIL. Sunrise. 

VI. That Beautiful Wretch, Lady Silver- 
dale’s Sweetheart, and Mrs. Pisas- 
tratus Brown, M.P. 

IX. In Silk Attire and the Four Macnicols. 


The set of 15 vols., Cloth, Gilt 


X.The Three. 


XII. Macleod of Dare 
XIII. Shandon Bells. 
XIV. Yolande. 


XV. Monarch of Mincing Lane. 


I. Adam Bede. 
Il. The Mill on the Floss. 


II. Silas Marner, and Scenes 
from Clerical Life. 


IV. Romola. 


George Eliot's Complete Works. 


Beautifully printed from large, clear type, on good paper. 


The set of 8 vols., Cloth, Gilt............ 
The set of 8 vols., Half Calf............. 24 00 
The set.of 8 vols., Half Morocco 


V. Felix Holt. 
VI. Middlemarch. 
VII. Daniel Deronda. 
VIII. Theophrastus Such and 
Poems. 


$12 00 


24 00 
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Charles Dickens’ Complete Works. 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


This is an entirely new edition, printed from new electrotype 
plates, from large, clear type, and handsomely illustrated. It 
contains all of Dickens’ writings, as far as the publishers have 
been able to collect them ; and in this respect, it is believed, 
it will be found the most complete edition published. The 
beauty of the type and illustrations will commend it to all 
desiring a fine, and, at the same time, cheap edition of 
Dickens’ works. 


I. Pickwick Papers. X. Old Curiosity Shop and Hard Times, 
Il. David Copperfield. XI. Tale of Two Cities and Sketches by 
II. Martin Chuzzlewit. Boz. 
IV. Nicholas Nickleby. XII. Barnaby Rudge and Mystery of 
Meuse. Edwin Drood. 
VIL. Little Dorrit. XIII. Great Expectations, Uncommercial 
VIL Dombey and Son. Traveler, and Miscellaneous. 
3 XIV. Christmas Stories and Reprinted 
VIII. Our Mutual Friend. Pieces. 
IX. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Ital » 
The set of 15 vols., Cloth 
The set of 15 vols., 
The set of 15 vols., Half Morocco 


Wm. Thackeray's Complete Works. 


A Popular Illustrated Edition. 


This is an entirely new edition of Thackeray’s writings. It is 
beautifully printed from new electrotype plates, from large, 
clear type, on fine paper, handsomely illustrated, with over 200 
full-page illustrations. 


POPULAR EDITION.—10 VOLUMES. 
I. Vanity Fair VI. Paris, Irish, and Hastern Sketches. 


and Novels | yr. Henry Esmond, Catherine, Denis 


by eminent 
Duval, and Lovel the Widower 


VIII. Barry Lyndon, Great Hoggarty Dia- 
= mond, etc. 
{II The Newcomes. nis, ete. IX. Roundabout Papers, The Four 
IV. The Virginians. Georges, etc. 
V. The Adventures of Philip, to which is X. Christmas Books, Book of Snobs, 
prefixed A Shabby Genteel Story. and Ballads. 
The set of 10 vols., Cloth, Gilt...... 
The set of 10 vols., Half Calf 
The set of 10 vols., Half Morocco .............ccceeeeeeveces 
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Sip Walter Scott's Complete Works. 


Popular Illustrated Editions. 


Printed from large, clear type, new electrotype plates, very handsomely 4 
illustrated with full-page engravings, vignettes, head and tail 
pieces, etc. 

The text for these editions is from the latest revised Edinburgh edition 
(the celebrated Centenary, published by A. & C. Black, Edinburgh), 
and contains many notes and last alterations by the author not 
found in any other edition printed in this country. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—24 VOLUMES. 


I. Waverley. XIII. Ivanhoe. 

II. Woodstock. XIV. The Talisman. 
III. Quentin Durward. XV. The Abbot. 
IV. Black Dwarf and Old Mortality. XVI. The Monastery. 


V. Bride of Lammermoor and Legend 
of Montrose. XVIL Fortunes of Nigel. 


VI. Chronicles of the Canongate, etc. XVIII. Count Robert of Paris. 
VII. Kenilworth. XIX. Redgauntlet. 
VIII. St. Ronan’s Well. XX. The Pirate, 

IX. Guy Mannering. XXI. Fair Maid of Perth. 

X. Anne of Geierstein. XXII. The Antiquary. 

XI. Rob Roy. XXIII. Peveril of the Peak. 
XII. Heart of Midlothian. 


The set of 24 vols., Cloth, Gilt 
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THE DECLINE OF THE FARMER. 


SrvceE the world began, the tiller of the soil has been a subordi- 
nate. Often has he been a slave. There has always been somebody 
to lord it over him and make him a prey to selfishness ; and this 
notwithstanding the agriculturalist has invariably excelled in num- 
bers and in physical strength. 

The American farmer has been regarded as an exception. He 
was supposed to have turned over a new leaf in history. In the 
earlier days of the Republic, with the title to the soil, which was our 
main resource and reliance, he was the master. Socially and polit- 
ically, he stood at the head. He was rich by comparison, and re- 
markably intelligent. He realized his superiority, and woe to the - 
man that gave him offence! So strong was his position that it 
appeared to be invulnerable. The man who fifty years ago would 
have predicted that the farmer could be superseded in the control 
of affairs among us would have been set down as crazy or malig- 
nant. And yet it is to-day a question whether, after all, he is to 
be an exception to the general lot of the earth’s cultivators. He 
has certainly lost position. It cannot be seriously claimed that he 
now holds more than a secondary place. .In public affairs he is no 
longer first consulted; he is hardly consulted at all. Financially, 
in comparison with others that might be named, he is poor; and in 
social life, wherever fashionable standards prevail, he has been un- 
ceremoniously relegated to the rearmost seats. 

Nothing, perhaps, more pathetically testifies to his declension than 
the attendance upon our leading schools—our colleges and univer- 
sities. From fifty to seventy-five years ago, at least two-thirds, if 
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not nine-tenths, of their students were farmers’ sons—big, brawny, 
and brainy fellows, who wore home-made clothes and practised 
the most rigid economies. One such specimen, within the writer’s 
recollection, walked sixty miles to his institution, not only carrying 
his necessary belongings upon his back, but driving before him one 
of his father’s cows, whose milk was to assist in sustaining the body 
while the mind was drinking at the classic fount. From the schools, 
these rustics entered the learned professions,—divinity, medicine, 
law,—and pushed their way to the first positions in the land. But 
now the country boy, appearing in garments home-spun and home- 
made, and setting up to be his own housekeeper, would be a vara 
avis at any one of our first-class seats of learning. He would have 
a hard time of it among his companions of fine feathers and fine 
ways. Our colleges get their students from the cities and towns. 
The sons of gentlemen—so called—crowd the learned professions, 
while the farmers’ boys who weary of their fathers’ occupation and 
decide upon achange enter the mechanical trades, become rail- 
road employees, hucksters, and the smailer shopmen. Socially, they 
go down instead of up. 

But a more significant change is to be seen in our legislative halls. 
_ Here the farmer once predominated. He not only made, but he 
executed, the laws. The first president of the United States was a 
farmer. So was the first vice-president. Of the first ten presidents, 
eight were directly interested in agriculture ; but it has now been 
_ along time since we have hada farmer in the presidential chair, 
and he is not to be there for four years more. Not only has the 
farmer largely retired from Congress,—especially from the upper 
branch, where his place has been taken by the millionaire manu- 
facturer, the railroad magnate, and the lumber king,—but he is rap- 
idly disappearing from the State legislature, where he once reigned 
supreme. The Connecticut Legislature used to be almost solidly 
agricultural; but the roster of its present Senate shows seven man- 
ufacturers and three manufacturers’ lawyers to two farmers. In 
and about our big cities, although thousands are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, the farmer as a legislator is now outnumbered by 
the liquor-seller. Indeed, the bucolic statesman who used to quit 
his plow once a year to become a law-maker at the State capital, 
where he was chiefly distinguishable by unfashionable garments and 
intense watchfulness over the public pennies, is almost extinct. 
The cost of an election to office, now that promotion is getting to 
be more and more a matter of money, rules out the small husband- 
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man who was once so important a factor in politics. He can’t 
stand the expense. 

But nothing, after all, so strikingly and painfully signalizes the 
farmer’s decadence as his manifest loss of esprit. This appears not 
only in the failure of agricultural colleges, the diminishing support 
of agricultural newspapers, and the decline of the old-time and 
once popular county fair, which now lives merely as a horse-racing 
exhibition, but in the increasing discontent that is visible in all 
ranks and classes of the rural population. No feeling is there more 
obvious than the desire to quit the farm. Whenever the landed 
proprietor feels able to do so, he moves to town, and our cities and 
villages grow at the country’s expense. Our agriculturalists act as 
if they were ashamed of their calling. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the farmer 
should be slow to grasp and master the public questions that most 
affect his material interests. The hired and salaried laborers of 
the country have of late shown much greater enterprise. Their 
organizations have been numerous and powerful, and the wage- 
earning masses have studied economic issues to an extent that has 
enabled them to display at times an intelligence and independence 
that have surprised and frightened their employers, who, naturally 
enough, would like to be their masters. Not so with the farmer. 
His class organizations have amounted to little ; and he has shown 
in his political operations a Bourbonism that is almost comical. 
Years ago he was jocularly accused of voting for Andrew Jackson 
after that dignitary was dead; but it is a fact that latterly he has 
manifested a rooted propensity to continue voting on the issues of 
a war that was over and settled long ago, and that to the exclusion 
of questions directly affecting his pocket. So slow has been his 
educational progress in public matters that some of the astute 
managers in the recent presidential campaign—which was notori- 
ously a campaign of ‘‘boodle”—seem to have concluded that in 
the closer districts it was easier to buy than to instruct him. So 
obvious are these things that, while our public men, in shaping 
pending measures, closely study the labor vote, the liquor vote, tlie 
temperance vote, the Catholic vote, etc., etc., they have almost 
ceased to regard the farmer vote as worth considering. 

In all this there is nothing mysterious. It is purely a matter of 
dollars and cents. Money tells the whole story. The farmer de- 
teriorates because relatively he is growing poor. The evidence is 
visible to every beholder, because no one so clearly exposes his con- 
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dition as the farmer. If he is prosperous he builds new houses 
and barns, and dresses up his place. If not, he simply repairs old 
buildings, or neglects his premises altogether. Any one going 
through the country will now see very few signs of improvement 
among agriculturalists, except in the newer sections, where new 
buildings mean fresh mortgages. But it is a matter of statistics, 
In 1860 the farmers had one-half of the wealth of the country. 
‘They constituted one-half of the population. Between 1869 and 
1880, as the records show, they added $4,122,588,481 to their pos- 
sessions. But during the same period the other half of the pop- 
ulation added $23,359,791,851, or five to one, to theirs. As the 
farming population largely increased during that time, it would 
not be difficult to show that the average of loss and gain in respect 
to property was against it. But how has it been since 1880? How 
many farmers sincc then have become millionaires in the prosecu- 
tion of their business ? When has wheat been so low? The flush 
times among agriculturalists, during and after the war, were before 
1880. But here again statistics come to the front. If there are 
any States where farmers ought to flourish, when population, soil, 
climate, and location—the chief elements of agricultural resource— 
are considered, they are Illinois and Michigan. They have marked 
advantages. Both, fortunately, keep records of farm mortgages. 
In both they appear to have been growing almost unprecedentedly. 
In the former nearly 8,000,000 acres of farming-land are now en- 
cumbered, being pledged for the enormous aggregate of $124,000,- 
000. But have values kept pace with debt ? Alas, no! The gen- 
eral testimony is that, in Illinois, farms have materially depreciated 
in the market, one excellent authority putting the decline in the 
past eight years at twenty-five per cent. And when we come to 
Michigan, although not so wealthy as Illinois, we find the debt on 
its farms still greater, rolling up to $130,000,000 ; and we are told 
that, taking the State as a whole, one-half of all its farms are 
mortgaged, and in the new portions fully three-fourths. 

Such figures are terribly significant. What a sickening story 
they tell of ill-paid labor, of pinching economy, of actual want ! 
And yet there are sections of the country, with which the writer is 
familiar, worse off by far than Illinois and Michigan,—not one, but 
many,—and some of them where not only does the mortgage rest 
upon the farm, but the crop is usually pledged long in advance of 
the harvest. 

Of the blight that has fallen upon the agricultural int>rests of the 
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country, there could be no stronger proof than the extent of the 
business latterly done in farm mortgages. It is a terrible traffic. 
The mortgages that are sold are really written in blood. They 
represent the sweat and tears of a prolonged but utterly hopeless 
struggle. The high rates of interest that are pledged—which alone 
furnish the inducements for the purchase of these instruments—in 
most cases make their payment impossible, and point at last to the 
inevitable foreclosure. What that means, needs no explanation. 
All the world pities the poor Irishman who, because he can’t pay 
the “‘rint,” is evicted from his holding; but wherein is his case 
harder than that of the American agriculturalist who, because he 
can’t meet the interest, is dispossessed of his home with the loss of 
all his investment ? 

We now have companies in this business with millions of capital ; 
which proves the extent and success with which it is carried on. 
The tempting advertisements are everywhere. They fill whole 
columns—not only in our financial, but our religious, journals. It is 
no longer possible for the pious capitalist,—most probably a ‘* pro- 
tected ” manufacturer,—after his Sunday repast, to take up his 
favorite church paper for spiritual nourishment, without meeting 
these mind-diverting offers of the fiesh and blood of our impover- 
ished and unhappy husbandman. The growth of this business is 
one of the most inauspicicus signs of the times. It shows how 
extensively our farming population is sinking into debt, and losing 
control of the soil upon which it labors. Is it any wonder, when he 
is thus heavily handicapped, that the farmer falls behind in the 
race? It would be strange indeed, when he marks the better con- 
dition of those in some of our other callings, and realizes, in their 
bearing towards himself, the pride and pomp and luxuriousness of 
their daily lives, if the poor husbandman did not lose heart and 
manhood; and his sons and his daughters long for nothing so much 
as release from the farm. 

Nor is there any mystery in the inequality of conditions just 
spoken of. The farmer is legally discriminated against. We live 
under a policy of ‘ protection ;” and that means discrimination. 
The ‘protected ” individual is specially favored, and always, of 
necessity, at somebody else’s expense. The farmer, unfortunately, 
is one of those who get little or no benefit from tariff protection ; 
because, producing, as a rule, what encounters no foreign competi- 
tion, there is nothing for him to be protected against. But while, 
under a high tariff, he gets nothing more for what he has to sell, he 
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is forced to pay increased prices for whatever he buys from those 
who are “ protected.” They are in pocket, and he is out of pocket ; 
they grow rich, and he grows poor. 

To illustrate : The farmer raises wheat. He sells a part at home, 
and the surplus, which the home market will not take, he sends to 
Liverpool. ‘The price in Liverpool, less the cost of transportation, 
is, for perfectly obvious reasons, the price he gets for his grain both 
at home and abroad. But suppose that, after the wheat is mar- 
keted, with the proceeds he concludes to purchase in Liverpool what: 
he needs—-clothes for himself and his family, crockery and tinware 
for his table, tools for his house and his farm—and with what 
result? He finds that he cannot bring his purchases into his own 
country without paying duties on them that will nearly or quite 
double their cost. These duties, he further finds, are ‘‘ protective ;” 
that is, imposed that the manufacturers of the same articles in this 
country may not be competed with from abroad, and may thus be en- 
abled to charge higher prices for their goods. So, instead of purchas- 
ing in Liverpool, where he sells cheap, and where he could buy cheap, 
he comes back and buys, at nearly double Liverpool figures, from 
the protected home manufacturers. The tariff has added nothing 
to the price of what he sells, but has doubled the cost of what he 
buys. Now, under that arrangement, who has the advantage ? 
Who is built up, and who is pulled down? who is fostered, and 
who is sacrified? We can understand why, under such a system, 
while our grain-growing farmers—and it is equally true of the pro- 
ducers of cotton and beef and numerous other staples—grow poor 
and poorer, and their lands become less and less valuable, our pro- 
tected manufacturers become millionaires, with palaces at home and 
castles abroad. And when we read a short time ago that a gentleman 
had given five million dollars to a charity, not one of us was sur- 
prised to learn a little later that he was a large proprietor in a Jead- 
ing iron-works—an institution that enjoys in an especial degree the 
benefits of the protective system. But what business has any one’ 
man to have five millions to give away,—not as the fruit of any 
superior merit in him, but of the government’s partiality,—while so 
many others, just as virtuous, just as industrious, and just as 
capable, are being almost literally taxed to death ? A public policy 
which not only makes such a distinction possible, but actually creates 
it, must have something in it exceedingly questionable, if not radi- 
cally and dangerously wrong. The farmer is relatively poor because 


he does not have fair play. 
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With equitable treatment, there would seem to be no reason why 
the farmer’s capital—for he is a capitalist—would not pay as well as 
any other. How does it stand in the scale of earnings? The fol- 
lowing table, showing the annual interest or profit paid by the lead- — 
ing investments in this country, while not perhaps absolutely 
correct, has been carefully compiled from the best obtainable sources 
of information, and is unhesitatingly submitted : 


On investment infarm lands, . . ‘ « 2percent 
railroads, steamboats, and shipping, . 
«active mining, including coal, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc. (actual cost), . 
¢¢ merchandise, . . . 
manufacturing not havin g ‘tariff. protection, 
bis “« manufacturing having tariff and trust protec- 


Now, is there not something terribly suggestive in the foregoing 
figures? If they are even approximately correct,—and if not, 
wherein are they wrong ?—injustice, somewhere or somehow, is done 
to the largest, and what is yet the most important, interest in the 
land. Why should our farmers derive but a beggarly two per cent 
from their capital (many of them actually getting nothing, and 
having to live by the manual labor that is slowly wearing them out), 
while other investors are rapidly taking their places in the ranks of 
the millionaires? Does not a national system under which such a 
condition of things is possible stand condemned, like the tree of 
which our Saviour spake, by its fruit? 

Fortunately, in this discussion we are not without practical tests. 
We have farming in America under protection, and farming in 
England under free trade—even British free trade; and it is easy 
to compare conditions. The writer is no admirer of British institu- 
tions, as a rule; but he must say, after having travelled over and 
pretty carefully inspected both countries, that the English farmer 
seems to have the advantage. He cortainly 5 is in better spirits. The 
writer has rarely heard “‘ I am a farmer” spoken in England except 
in a tone of manifest pride, although probably coming from the lips 
of a mere leaseholder. Ownership of the soil there gives an im- 
portance that to an American seems positively comical. England is 
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ruled by her agriculturalists. Her greatest statesman, Gladstone, 
is a farmer. Her leading Parliamentarians belong to the landed 
gentry. Agricultural interests are their interests; and they study 
them closely. District agricultural meetings in England are grand 
affairs. The noble Lord ‘This or the noble Duke That—the biggest 
man in the neighborhood—is called to the chair, and the speeches 
are reported in all the local papers, and quite often in the metro- 
politan press. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the contrast in conditions more strikingly 
shown than in the comic pictorials. The typical farmer in Ameri- 
can Puck is a scarecrow. He is a lean, sallow creature, coatless, 
jacketless, his pantaloons barely reaching his knees, a ragged and 
tattered hat of straw half hiding his unkempt locks, and wearing a 
visage as sour and pinched asa crab’s. The farmer in British Punch 
is just the opposite. He is a portly individual, with a countenance 
beaming with roast beef and good-nature, clumsily but superabun- 
dantly clothed, and altogether respectable. 

The same contrast appears on the stage. ‘Only a Farmer’s 
Daughter” has been a popular American play. We see nothing 
incongruous in the title; but in England it would be as meaning- 
less as among us would be “ Only a Banker’s Daughter” or ‘ Only 
a Railroad President’s Son.” 

And is it any wonder that the British farmer holds up his head ? 
He is an equal before the law. He is not discriminated against. 
Nobody is ‘‘ protected” at his expense. He gets at least a third 
more for what he sells, and pays a third jess for what he buys; and 
two thirds make a big difference in a result. His interests are 
sharply watched over by his government—not to give him an undue 
advantage, but to secure him fair play. True, he is heavily taxed 
by his government ; but nothing like so heavily as the American 
farmer. We Americans pay the heaviest taxes in the world. After 
directly paying for the town or city, the county and the State, for 
roads, for schools, and for bridges, we then indirectly and ostensi- 
bly pay for the support of the general Government, and in a way 
which makes us support not only it, but a multitude of specially 
favored interests besides. England’s Queen and royal personages 
are expensive luxuries ; but they cost much less than our kings—the 
iron-manufacturers, the sugar-refiners, and the other potentates for 
whose enrichment we are taxed through our revenue laws. 

And when we cross the Channel to France we again encounter 
what is substantially free trade ; and there we find a farming popula- 
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tion which has not only paid the heaviest indemnity known to 
history, but has been able, from its surplus accumulations, to send 
from the country millions of francs in aid of as wild a project as the 
Panama Canal. 

But how has it happened that the American farmer—intelligent, 
naturally shrewd, always jealous of his rights, and with the 
political power in his own hands—has permitted such an unequal 
division of the benefits and burdens of the government as virtually 
to make him a hewer of wood and drawer of water for a compara~ 
tively small privileged class? The story is a simple one. Capti- 
vated by the promise of a home market as the result of manufactur- 
ing development, which he was led to believe would buy his products 
at the highest prices, and sell him in return at the lowest, he yielded 
to a departure from the only true republican principle—of strict 
‘ equality in public privileges and burdens. He consented to be 
taxed to a limited extent for the encouragement of the manufacturer ; 
but only upon the understanding that the arrangement was to be 
but temporaty—only while “ infant industries” were struggling for 
a foothold. The interest thus aided was then so weak and insig- 
nificant that he never dreamt the day might come when it would 
dispute his supremacy, and, taking him by the throat, demand asa 
right what he had granted as a favor. That was the entering of the 
wedge. The usual consequences followed, one encroachment only 
opening the way for another and a greater. It was the old story of 
the beginning and the growth of evil; and the result has been that 
the poor husbandman has met the fate of the Arab who, having 
suffered the camel’s nose to enter his tent, was in time crowded out 
altogether by the intrusive body of the beast. 

The farmer has discovered ere this, as far as his eyes have been 
opened, that a home market that lets him send his products to 
Liverpool for sale, and makes him pay double Liverpool prices for 
what he buys with the proceeds, is worse than a delusion. He has 
also begun to realize that the privileged manufacturer is not aito- 
gether a disinterested party, and that the combinations he has a way 
of forming are rather tyrannical in their operations. His case is ad- 
mirably illustrated in one of sop’s inimitable fables. Itis the story 
of the frogs who, getting tired of their old humdrum ruler, King 
Log, decided that they would have a new and spirited sovereign, 
and so selected the Stork to be their king; who, as soon as he 
got fairly over them, proceeded most energetically to eau them up. 
The American farmers have not only one, but many, King Storks, in 
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the trusts and other monopolies which their favorite tariff policy 
has set over them, and which are devouring them with a gusto that 
proves them to be possessed of most royal stomachs. 

Our tariff-favored class is no longer a humble petitioner ; it has 
set up to bea dictator. It no longer talks about “‘ temporary aid 
for infant industries,” —Henry Clay’s favorite expression,—but about 
its ‘‘rights and prerogatives under the laws of the land.” The 
stronger and richer the monopoly, the larger is the subsidy it de- 
mands. And no wonder! The “ protected” mannfacturer is to- 
day in the political saddle. He is on the farmer’s back ; and while 
the rider may continue to use soft phrases when they will serve his 
purpose, he is equipped with a strong spur and a long whip, and he 
will not hesitate to employ both if necessary to maintain his seat. 
He is not to be overthrown without a desperate struggle. The fact 
is that we are now entering upon one of the great, if not the great- 
est, contests that are to mark our progress as a nation. Like those 
that have preceded it, it is to be a battle for freedom—in this in- 
stance, a battle for industrial freedom. No one has so great a stake 
in its issue as the farmer ; for its result is to determine for long 


years, if not forever, both his business and his social position. In 


ove event, he must continue to sink toward that condition of hope- 
less, spiritless dependence which has been the most common lot of 
the tillers of the soil the world over in all ages; and from which 
there is seldom relief except through those voleanic movements from 
below—as in the days of the Revolution in France and the Magna 
Charta in England—when the masses rebel against intolerable wrong. 
In the other event, we shall witness a revival among the common 
people—‘‘ the plain people,” as Lincoln called them—which will 
restore to the land-owners and the land-workers, as the most im- 
portant element among us, much of the prestige and authority they 
had in those days when the farmer thought he was as good as any- 
body else, and sometimes a little better. 

In the impending, or rather pending, conflict—for it is already 
on—the issue involved is not a new one. It is the old question of 
taxation! It is the question that precipitated the Revolution. It is 
the question that has entered into and dominated nearly every con- 
test between freedom and oppression. Equal taxation always means 
freedom ; unequal taxation always means oppression. Under a 
republic there may be as severe oppression as under a despotism. 
It all depends on the placing of the burdens. One interest may be 
uplifted, and another may be crushed. That is the precise con- 
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dition among us to-day, and the question to be fought over and 
decided is, whether we are to have equal or unequal taxes. 

In that contest the party principally interested on one side must, 
by reason of his position and numbers, be the farmer ; while on the 
other will be the trusts and the privileged classes that are fattened 
at his expense. Which will win? Which should win? 

J. F. H. 


A PRINCESS OF SHEBA. 


WHEN Paul Wise entered Sanaa, the quaint capital of Yemen, 
the Biblical Sheba, as a missionary of the Church of the Apostolic 
Believers, he had undergone a special training for his appointed 
work extending over a period of six years. Equipped with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Arabic language and an acquaintance with 
the customs of the people among whom he was to preach, and filled 
with enthusiasm in the cause, he was confident of success. The 
sect he represented had had but a brief existence, and owed its 
origin to one of those eccentric religious movements which period- 
ically agitate the thickly populated districts of London. Rev. Nico- 
demus Sparks, a dissenting clergyman, had been filled with a 
most laudable ambition to lead back the Christian world to the 
pristine purity and truth from which it had degenerated. Solomon 
Wise, an honest mechanic, with whom Sparks was in the habit of 
holding polemical discussions, was his first disciple. Both men 
were born enthusiasts, and labored zealously together with such 
success that in seven years the congregation numbered more than a 
hundred families, and they had erected a handsome little tabernacle, 
educated Paul, and sent him into the missionary field. 

Paul, as a lad, was of a studious disposition, and given to poring 
over his father’s meagre collection of books. In the youthful day- 
dreams which come to all in their early teens he would sometimes 
aspire to a place in literature. But when his father dedicated him 
to the Church, filial obedience conquered ambition, and he entered 
with a will upon the arduous course of study required. In due time 
he was ordained, having passed through college with high honors, 
Three months later he landed from a merchant vessel at Mocha. A 
small bribe to the Governor secured from the Imaam of Yemen per- 
mission for the young Englishman to visit Sanadé. Outside that 
city he was met by Met’a’ab, the chamberlain, and received with 
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great formality. The ceremonious official conducted the strange: 
to the guest-house without the walls of the city. A small douceur 
was also useful in the case of the chamberlain, who procured an 
audience of Sulman, the Imaam, for the missionary next day. 

Paul was introduced to the Prince in florid epithets by the cham- 
berlain. 

«« The peace of God and success be thine,” said Sulman, in a deep, 
melodious voice. 

Then he permitted Paul to kiss the hem of his robe of cashmere 
shawl, and extending his palm, allowed it to touch the visitor’s lips, 
this being the greatest honor which could be shown a stranger. 

‘Speak, now,” said the Prince, ‘and tell me your desire.” 

Paul, in a few sentences of choice Arabic, his knowledge of which 
filled the radee, or councillors, with wonder, expressed the wish to 
be permitted to preach, pointing out that he would not necessarily 
encroach on the fold of the Prophet, as there was a large Jewish 
population in the city ; but that, by converting the Israelites to the 
faith of Christ, he would bring them nearer to Islam. It was an 
ingenious sophistry, of which he felt thoroughly ashamed ; but it 
had the required effect on the Imaam and his councillors. As Paul 
withdrew to the rear of the chamber, stepping backwards and 
salaaming, he felt that he would obtain the license that he sought. 
Next day the chamberlain notified him that he might preach in the 
Jewish quarter ; and at once the mission was opened. 

The little flock which Paul gathered in his modest tabernacle was 
mainly drawn from the poorer population ; but on several succeed- 
ing mornings he observed one worshipper, a woman, who, from dress 
and manner, was evidently accustomed to a luxurious life. She 
came and went unattended, as the women of this Arabian Province, 
more privileged than their sisters in most Oriental countries, are 
permitted to do, and seemed desirous of escaping attention, for 
once when stimulated by curiosity Paul moved towards her she has- 
tened away. Butas, startled by his near approach, she raised her 
drooping lids and revealed a pair of lustrous eyes, as large and black 
as those of a young gazelle, beneath arched brows curved like the 
swallow’s wing, he caught their momentary glance. Those won- 
drous orbs were all that was visible above the veil, worn not to set 
off the beauty but to conceal the face of the wearer. As the tall, 
lithe form glided away from him, Paul was thrilled by a new emotion, 
and imagination idealized the supple figure into an idol that took 
possession of his soul. 
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The stranger was absent for several days ; but an irresistible fas- 
cination attracted the looks of the missionary to her accustomed 
place every forenoon when he preached and prayed. It is impossible 
to say whether he was the more gratified or disappointed at her ab- 
sence, for an unconquerable spiritual fear had overcast him. 

One morning when he entered the antechamber which served as 
vestry, parlor, library, reception-room, and study, he found her 
awaiting him. She had unveiled, and Paul found her as lovely as 
his fancy had conceived. His rising prayer, as he advanced to meet 
her, was checked by the conquering eyes, and he became a slave to 
their power. When she told him that she desired to be instructed 
in the Gospel, the missionary hesitated, the victim of contending 
impulses and thoughts. Was this a call to duty, or a fearful tempta- 
tion from its path ? he asked himself. Should he fly an impending 
danger, or remain to fulfil his mission? After all, he was but 
human, and the witching presence decided the question. He would 
remain. 

When Paul came to look more closely at his visitor he was star- 
tled at the fairness of her complexion and the classic lines of her 
countenance, which was not of an Arabic type, and in its measure- 
ments revealed marked intellectuality. A charm more subtle never 
breathed from any face, and withal there was a commanding dignity 
about her that compelled respect, while her tall figure drew addi- 
tional grace from the rich and floating drapery in which it was 
wrapped. 

“*T will teach you all you desire to learn,” said Paul, ‘‘and I am 
sure you will quickly learn.” He motioned her to be seated again, 
and remained standing himself, for the apartment only boasted the 
one chair. 

‘*T will at least promise to try,” she said; and a new Ii=))'. as of 
triumph, seemed to break from her eyes. ‘‘ But,” she coniinued, 
‘“my coming must be a secret which you must faithfully guard, for 
I am of the household of Sulman, who permits not any of the women 
to move beyond the palace gardens ; but the exalted Imaam knows 
not the wiles which aid a woman’s will, and I go where I please 
when he is engaged with his nautch girls in the pleasure-house, or 
with the radee in the Council Chamber.” 

‘*No one will ever know from these lips of your visits until you 
unseal them. But may not I know your name ?” 

‘* Certainly ; I am called Theora.” 

‘Theora—that is Greek.” 
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*‘In Arabia and Egypt it is not strange to find women bearing 
Grecian names. I am the daughter of the Sheikh of Oman. My 
mother was brought from Greece to be his wife. It is her name I 
bear, and it is because I wish also to adopt her religion that I come 
to you.” 

**T thought one so fair could not be a daughter of Arabia. But 
in the household of the exalted Sulman—” 

*«There are many secrets into which a stranger is not at liberty 
to pry.” 

The rebuff was accompanied by a smile, and while marked by 
dignified courtesy, was sufficient to show Paul that the subject was 
one of which he was not allowed to speak. 

During the following month Theora visited Paul almost daily. 


_ She came ostensibly to learn, and yet how little did the missionary 


teach! Had he been able to read the woman’s mind he would not 
have wondered that she turned the conversation into a hundred dif- 
ferent channels, in which their positions were reversed, and he lis- 
tened while she taught. Poor Paul! How could he know that she 
was simply relieving the ennui of her daily life by amusing herself 
with him? Conscious of her charms, she sought by the display of 
her own accomplishments—for she was especially well read in the 
literature of Greece—to make a coquette’s conquest. And she suc- 
ceeded. What mattered it to her that her victim was tormented in 
spirit, that he was tortured in trying to perform what he conceived 
to be his duty, and found the strain almost impossible to support ? 


Il. 


ONE day a letter arrived from his father in England containing 
welcome news from home. There was one passage at the bottom 
which he read and read again, for it gave him new food for thought. 
It was this : 

«*And now, my darling boy, before I close there is one subject 
of which I want to speak, though I have much delicacy in approach- 
ing it. I have discussed it with Dr. Sparks and your mother a good 
deal, of late, and we have agreed that the success of your mission 
might be greatly increased if you could take from those among 
whom your labors are cast a good woman as your wife, who would 
assist you in your work.” : 

Paul was reading this for the twentieth time when some one 
entered the vestry. He looked around and beheld Theora, her eyes 
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smiling a greeting above her veil. Then at last he thoroughly 
understood himself. Temptation no longer lurked in the light of 
those eyes, whose power their owner knew so well, but their soft 
and ever-meaning glance enkindled in him a pure and holy flame. 

‘*T have just been thinking of you, Theora,” said Paul, when his 
visitor was seated. 

‘*Tt is the first time you have permitted yourself to address me 
by name.” 

“*T do so because formality is out of keeping with the depth of 
my feeling.” 

Theora smiled faintly. 

‘*A feeling of deep religious devotion, doubtless,” she said, with 
the faintest touch of irony in the inflections of her voice: but Paul 
did not notice it. 

“It is indeed devotion, but not religious,” he replied. 

«But you have taught me that your religion forbids the worship 
of false gods, and therefore devotion, if not religious, must be sinful 
and idolatrous.” 

Her serious countenance prevented Paul from perceiving the 
subtle badinage. 

**Theora,” he said, with solemn earnestness, “‘ there is a devotion 
as sacred as that of pious souls, which may divide the heart with 
God and yet be not idolatry. It is love such as I bear you and lay 
now at your feet.” 

He bowed his head. The curling lip of the beautiful woman 
increased the haughtiness of her superb presence. Then another 
indescribable expression succeeded. There was a pause before she 
spoke, and in that few minutes a strange struggle proceeded in her 
breast. It was only with a violent effort that she was able to assume 
the tone of languid curiosity in which she asked : 

And what is this—love ?” 

Paul started as though he had been stung, scarce knowing what 
to say or do. Involuntarily he dropped Theora’s hand, which he 
had taken in his own. For a moment abstracted, he was recalled 
from his brief reverie by the Grecian-Arab placing her round, soft 
arm tenderly around his neck. She had arisen, and as the mission- 
ary looked into her face he beheld a new charm, in her eyes a new 
light. No longer was the expression one of haughty languor or 
coquettish triumph, but of love. 

‘* Forgive me, Paul,” she cried ; ‘I know now what love is, and 
I love you.” 
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The hot tears streamed down her cheeks, and the almost imper- 
ceptible irony which lent piquancy to the pure tones of her voice 
had given way to a tremor. Paul could say nothing ; but as he 
kissed her voluptuous lips the manly tears which flowed unbidden 
mingled with those of Theora’s. 

Paul was the first tospeak. He had seated Theora, and knelt on 
the lion skin at her feet. 

‘IT am most truly happy,” he said, ‘‘in the knowledge that I 
may one day call you wife.” 

“No!” 

The excited exclamation came with a suddenness that startled 
the young missionary. Theora bit her lip, which twitched ner- 
vously, and for once she seemed at a loss for words, as she proceeded 
confusedly : 

“That is, I am— you cannot—I mean that it is impossible— 
that yon do not understand the custom which—which makes it im- 
perative that when one of the household of the Imaam is married 
his permission must be obtained. You cannot get that permission, 
because— you cannot get it, or I would become your wife at once.” 

**Then,” said Paul, rising, ‘‘I will see the Imaam at once and 
obtain his consent.” 

“No, no; yeu must not,” cried Theora, alarmed and rising too. 
«* You must not do that, and you must never think of my becoming 
your wife.” 

The last words were uttered between sobs. There was evidently 
some weighty reason for her action which Paul could not fathom, 
or an explanation of which he could not ask. That Theora loved 
him he did not doubt. He was very much puzzled by her conduct, 
and resolved that he should lose no time in seeking an interview 
with the Imaam. He directed himself to calming Theora, and as 
soon as she had partially removed the traces of her perturbation she 
departed. 


III. 


THOUGH a good Mussulman and a Prince and protector of the 
faith, there was one edict of the Koran which Sulman occasionally 
contravened. When the English officers in the stronghold of Aden, 
the Asiatic Gibraltar, sent him a case of champagne, as they occas- 
ionally did for their own purposes, he would shut himself up in the 
pleasure-house with his favorites until the wine was exhausted. 
Naturally, at such times he was in the best of humor. The suitors 
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who were fortunate enough to come before him at the noonday hour 
of audience went away happy : for stern though the Imaam might be 
generally, the subtle spirit brought all his liberality to the surface, 
and even Eastern formality was forgotten. It was at one of these 
periods that Paul sought and obtained a private audience with the 
Prince. As Sulman reclined at luxurious ease upon crimson cush- 
ions, he had considerable difficulty in keeping his eyes open, and 
his articulation was very uncertain. As he held out the palm of 
his hand for Paul to kiss, he murmured : 

«Though you preach against the faith of the Prophet, by Allah, 
I respect you. Make haste to voice your wish, and I shall be hon- 
ored to grant it.” 

‘* My wish, exalted Prince,” began Paul, diffidently, “is a pecu- 
liar one. I feel that the time has arrived for me to take a wite—” 

«© A good resolution,” interrupted the Imaam ; “but one wife 
isn’t enough; take two, or even three, and by the beard of the 
Prophet I will give you one of the finest houses in Yemen to keep 
them in.” 

The suggestion, made with maudlin solemnity by a powerful gov- 
ernor, ludicrous as it was, unnerved Paul, because of its unexpected- 
ness, and for a moment he was at a loss for a reply. 

‘**T appreciate the kindness which prompts the offer,” he said, at 
length, ‘‘ but as a Christian I can be the husband of but one wife.” 

‘Bah !_ The Prophet allows four, but that number is inadequately 
small. But I forgot you are a Christian. Well, you can marry 
whom you please, and as many or as few wives as you please, and 
you shall have the house I promised you in any case. Why a man 
should content himself with, and even travel from one end of the 
earth to the other to propagate a religion that allows, only one wife 
I cannot—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in a yawn. 

“« But,” said Paul, with as great diffidence as before, ‘even more 
important than your permission for me to wed is your approval of 
the lady I have chosen to be my wife, inasmuch as she is one of your 
own household—therefore of your own family.” 

Sulman sat upright and became thoroughly interested. 

‘*A member of my household and a member of my family?” he 
repeated. ‘* How can that be, since you could have no opportunity 
of meeting such? A member of my family? Do you know the risk 
you incur in making-such an avowal? ” 

**I do not know that I incur any risk in saying that I have met 
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and love one of your household. Whatever the danger, I have done 
so.” 

‘And you dare confess to me that you have come within these 
grounds to intrigue with any of the women here?” thundered the 
enraged Imaam. 

Paul was now fully alive to the jeopardy in which both Theora and 
he stood ; but beneath his mild exterior there was strong moral and 
physical courage. Coolness, he felt, was necessary to extricate him 
from his present difficult position, though he had little hope of the 
Prince’s listening to an explanation in his present mood. 

‘«*T have not had clandestine meetings with any woman on these 
premises,” he answered, firmly, ‘but I have met one of the women 
of your household elsewhere. She came to my tabernacle first, and 
asked me to teach her the truths I preached.” 

‘* And you seduced her from the faith of the Prophet—you per- 
verted her to Christianity, and you boast of it in my presence !” 

**You forget, exalted Sulman, that, advised by the radee, you 
permitted me to preach here. I came to teach all, and dared not in 
conscience refuse to make known the truth to any seeker after it. 
I deny again that I have been the cause of anyone becoming derelict 
in his or her duty. She of whom I speak sought me; I did not 
seek her.” 

Sulman was thoughtful for a moment, and becoming calmer, lay 
back again on the cushions. 

‘*Pardon my warmth,” he said. ‘It is not meet that I should 
submit to the impulse of an angry thought. But there are things 
you have spoken which I must have explained. First, who is this 
woman ?” 

‘* Before I answer, you must warrant that no harm shall come to 
her in consequence,” replied Paul. 

The Imaam sat up again, and his dark eyes flashed, as he said : 

«‘T have commanded an answer, and will not submit to parley- 
ing. Who is she whom you have met? Remember that I may call 
the guard by sounding this gong, and may take means to force you 
into giving the information.” 

Would you, exalted Sulman,” said Paul, deliberately, “betray 
one whom you loved and who loved you, even though death were 
threatened ? ” 

“By the Prophet, no!” cried Sulman. ‘You are brave and 
noble, and deserve the reward of your fidelity. Speak now without 
fear, for no harm shall come of what you say.” 
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‘Then she whom I love and who loves me is named Theora.” 

‘*Theora? Insolent dog! What meanest thou?” 

Sulman sprang to his feet and drew a jewelled dagger from his 
girdle. He was in the act of raising it to strike, when Paul caught 
his arm and held it firmly in his strong, athletic grip. 

‘*Remember, Prince, your promise,” said the young missionary. 

Sulman threw down the dagger, and flung himself back on the 
cushions. 

‘*T had forgotten,” he almost groaned. ‘‘ And did you say she 
had gone to you and asked to be taught your faith?” 

«* Almost daily she came to me, making her way out of these 
grounds by secret means.” 

‘* Have you ever spoken to her of love?” 

«This very day.” 

And she answered—” 

«That she would become my wife, but that your permission was 
necessary. When I proposed to seek that permission from you, she 
entreated me earnestly not to approach you. I could not promise 
to abstain, and am here without her knowledge.” 

Sulman, pale and nervous, his lips quivering from suppressed 
anger, rested his head on his hand for several minutes and remained 
in deep thought. Then he stood up and silently raised his open 
hand above his head and clenched it. Thrice he repeated the ges- 
ture solemnly, without saying a word. 

‘© You will see Theora soon again ?” he said to Paul, inquiringly. 

‘«T expect to see her to-morrow.” 

‘‘Then tell her that she has my permission to be your wife, for 
she is no longer mine.” 

The scorn which curled the Prince’s lip and caused his eyes to 
flash, and the suppressed force of his enunciation, augmented the 
impressiveness of the announcement. Paul was astounded, almost 
crushed. 

“* Your wife !” he cried. 

Sulman smiled again with curling lip. 

“You seem astonished,” he said. ‘‘ Know then, that Theora 
was queen of my harem, and his life should have been the forfeit 
who entertained a thonght against her faithfulness. But I absolve 
you from blame. You did not know she was a wife of mine. I have 
promised you that harm should not come to her. I will keep my 
promise, but cast her off, and she may be yours. Go!” 

Paul sank to the floor. This suggestion of Theora’s position in 
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the household of the Imaam had never presented itself to him. The 
Prince’s words were as a dagger thrust through his heart, and he 
cried out in anguish : 

*“*My God! How have I sinned !” 

Sulman was silent. He was not moved to resentment against 
Paul. He felt that his favorite had been false to him. Ordinarily 
her head would have been the penalty ; but he had promised that 
she should not be harmed, and after the Mohammedan manner, he 
had divorced and spurned her. His eyes rested on Paul, still kneel- 
ing in silence, his head buried in his hands. The sight of the young 
man irritated him, and he repeated im peratively : 

Almost heartbroken, Paul dragged himself from the Prince’s pres- 
ence. 


IV. 


THE evening and night that followed were an age of agony for 
the young missionary. He paced up and down the vestry, his tem- 
ples and pulses throbbing as though about to burst. It was hard 
to determine what duty required. He felt that there was nothing 
criminal in his love for Theora, as he had not known she was the 
wife of another. But her love for him was a guilty love, and could 
he, a Christian minister, marry the woman who had carried on such 
an intrigue? This was the line of thought that distracted him when 
Theora, coming in the morning, found him haggard and unkempt. 
Her witching presence exercised its accustomed power. He told 
her all that had occurred, and soothed the terror which seized her lest 
the Imaam should wreak vengeance on one or both. Soon the ex- 
pression of alarm on her countenance passed away, and, like the sun 
breaking through a storm-cloud, came that soft glance which had 
first captivated Paul—a look which she could conjure at will, but 
which was now sent from the innermost depths of her heart. And 
as it had dispelled her own pictured terror, the light in those un-; 
fathomable eyes dispelled the last remaining vestiges of doubt in 
the missionary’s conscience. 

The many favors which the Imaam had bestowed on Theora en- 
abled her to provide a comparatively luxurious home on the outskirts 
of the city, where a garden of date palms and vines was converted 
into a paradise-like retreat. Theora lavished her ardent affection 
on Paul, who in turn almost worshipped her. But time brought a 
change, though Paul nevér“became aware of: the coolness which be- 
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gan growing in his wife’s heart before they had been married a year. 
With a better understanding of her complex character the exuber- 
ance of her display of devotion might have bred suspicion : but he 
was not of a temperament to penetrate dissimulation. Buta longing 
for her old position as queen of the harem had seized her. She had 
formerly had almost absolute control over Sulman, and consequently 
over the fortunes of Sanai. The influence she still exercised over 
the swarthy ruler was seen in the protection afforded herself and 
Paul. She had obtained a secret interview with Sulman, and her 
irresistible charms had conquered him. He had forgiven her, and in 
the end invited her to return to her old position. To do this it was 
necessary to compass the death of her Christian husband, and she 
undertook to silence him forever. ‘ 

That same evening the perfumed air and the cool shade of the 
arbor filled every limb and nerve with most luxurious languor. 
Theora’s fingers wandered over the Arabian lyre, and she sang one 
of the songs which Paul had wedded to native music as she never 
had sung before. ‘Then a servant brought dates, grapes, and the 
milk of goats. ‘Theora lay back on a trellis of trailing plants in 
bloom, and holding a bunch of the brown grapes over her mouth, 
lazily munched the luscious fruit. All the while her eyes rested on 
Paul, who also partook of the grapes, pulling them one by one from 
the stem, however. 

Then his hand strayed towards the delicious dates of Central 
Arabia. 'Theora stopped munching and followed his movement in- 
tently. Paul raised the fruit to his mouth, but a sudden scream 
from Theora startled him. Her breast was heaving wildly ; but she 
banished the look of alarm from her face and forced a smile. 

‘‘What a peculiar fancy!” she said. ‘I thought I saw an asp 
behind you, ready to spring on you.” 

*“ You have become quite nervous,” said Paul, tenderly, moving to 
her side. He brushed back her hair and kissed her. 

‘**T do not know what inspired such a fantastic thought,” she re- 
turned, with a little laugh. 

A moment later, when Paul again raised a date to his mouth, 
Theora uttered another cry. This time she started up and grasped 
his arm, and there was no doubt of her alarm. 

“*You must not eat this fruit,” she cried. <‘‘ There is death in 
it.” 

‘**Death in it? What do you mean?” 

* "That Sulman has commanded your death,” 
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“*My death? How do you know this?” demanded Paul, rising 
to his feet, and at the same time raising Theora. 

‘* Do not ask me ; but do not eat of these dates, for I believe they 
are poisoned.” 

‘* That is impossible. They were grown in this garden and pre- 
pared by our own servants.” 

“You do not know the resources of the Imaam, or how far- 
reaching is his power. He is determined that you shall die; but I 
will save you. We must lose no time, but leave Sanaa, leave Yemen, 
and fly across the desert to Oman: there I will leave you. But this 
ring with my father’s seal will give you safe conduct to the sea-coast, 
where you must find a ship and leave Arabia, for you will be unsafe 
in any of the provinces whose rulers are friendly with Sulman.” 

“But you will accompany me across the sea?” 

‘*No; you must go alone, and I will return here.” 

do not understand.” 

**You could never understand a woman. I will return again to 
the palace of Sulman.” 

Paul was stunned by this abrupt announcement. For a moment 
his senses were numbed, and he would have fallen had not Theora 
held out her hands to support him. With a mighty effort he gath- 
ered all his energy and repelled her touch. A passionate speech 
arose to his lips, but he could not articulate it, because it was im- 
possible to make himself believe that Theora was so perfidious as 
she represented herself. 

‘«T will return to the Imaam’s harem to be again its queen,” she 
said, after a pause, her eyes fixed on Paul. 

There was no doubting the earnestness with which she spoke, and 
Paul’s idol was irreparably shattered. 

‘* But you are my wife and cannot break your vows,” he cried. 

‘* You were wrong to marry the divorced wife of a Mussulman,” 
came the reply. ‘‘I was the wife of Sulman ; but he has revoked 
the divorce, and I am again his wife as though we had never been 
parted, and my marriage with you is annulled.” 

‘But you are a Christian and cannot accept this law.” 

‘* With you I abandon Christianity, and return again to the fold 
of the Prophet.” 

Paul’s eyes were at last opened to the true character of the woman 
on whom he had lavished so much affection. Never one so treacher- 
ous and unscrupulous ! And yet, while speaking words, each one of 
which pierced the hearer’s heart like a sword, she accompanied them 
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with an offer to save from death the man into whose life she was 
casting everlasting misery. 

‘*Remember,” she said, ‘you have a long life before you in 
which you can do much. I will see you safely from here. Without 
me you cannot escape. Do you accept my offer? No doubt you 
recognize in me the most wicked of women. Nevertheless, I am 
friendly to you, for I have sincerely loved you : though you cannot 
regret a separation from one so wicked.” 

There was a slight tinge of bitterness in her tone ; but she voiced 
the thoughts that crowded in Paul’s mind. There was still much 
good that he could do in the world, and he resolved to accept 
Theora’s protection in escaping from Arabia. 


¥. 


THE preparations for the perilous journey across the burning sands 
were necessarily made with great haste. While the star Venus 
seemed suspended by an unseen thread from the crescent which 
lighted their silent way, Paul and Theora started, riding separate 
camels and accompanied by two guides. Not a word did they ex- 
change, and when they rested they occupied separate tents. 

It was about noon of the second day of their journey that Paul 
began to feel the oven-like heat more oppressive than ever before ; 
and as with increased fury the warm sun beat down on him from 
the unclouded sky, a slight and fitful wind, which began to blow 
from a southerly direction, only increased the oppressiveness of the 
air, and Paul felt near to weakening. He looked towards Theora 
to find that she had wrapped a mantle tightly around her head, and 
that her attendant was drawing the curtains of her houdah as close 
as possible, and had also wound his mantle tightly over his head. 
Theora called to Paul to do likewise, and ordered the guides to 
hurry forward. Paul urged his camel to the side of Saleem Abou, 
his own guide, who was wrapped up in a manner similar to the 
others. The missionary asked for an explanation, but the guide; 
only made a pantomimic gesture to use his mantle as the others’ 
had done, and hurry forward to the objective point, a small dark 
tent, similar to many he had seen at intervals along the route. For 
a moment only the Arab uncovered his mouth to shout the sig- 
nificant words : 

‘¢ A simoon is upon us, and unless we reach that shelter we are 
lost.” 

Then in silence he began prodding his unwilling beast, as Abd el 
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Meshid, Theora’s guide, was doing ; and now fully alive to his great 
danger, Paul strained every nerve, for it required the utmost exer- 
tion to keep his camel moving. 

Every precious moment the air became more oppressive. The 
fitful gusts of wind became hotter, and then the sky began to darken, 
becoming darker and darker in the perspective until the horizon 
was reached, where it was of a deep violet hue. Quickly this color 
overspread the whole sky accompanied by a fierce blast, while the 
air was filled with poisonous vapor and fine sand. 

A hundred feet, ninety, eighty—and so on, until at last the dark 
tent was reached. The camels sank exhausted and tried to bury 
their heads in the sand. Saleem Abou lost not a moment, and cast 
not a glance at his companions, but careful only for his own safety 
rushed into the tent and lay flat with his face on the ground. Abd 
el Meshid carried Theora in his arms into the tent. Paul noticed 
that she was pale and weak. Having fastened the opening of the 
tent with pegs on the inside, the guide prostrated himself, and Paul 
followed his example. 

They were not a moment toosoon. Over them, like coals of fire, 
passed a burning blast which seemed to shrivel them up. They 
panted violently as they tried to inhale a little air. They did not 
perspire, for their bodies seemed mummified and juiceless. A quar- 
ter of an hour of this fearful agony, and then a grateful change set 
in. Alight breeze blew over the desert, becoming cooler and cooler 
until the travellers were able to breathe in comparative comfort. 

Paul’s first thought was of Theora, As he raised his head he 
glanced towards her. She was motionless. Then he remembered 
how weak she had been when she entered the tent, and thinking 
she might have swooned, he asked Abd el Meshid to bring some 
water, and went himself to her side. Turning her over on her back, 
he could not help admiring her pale features in repose. The long, 
drooping lashes veiled the eyes which possessed such wondrous 
power. But in the midst of this admiration Paul noticed in alarm 
that there were no signs of life. He felt her heart with mixed 
emotions—feelings of hope and fear. There was not the slightest 
flutter. Great griefs, like mortal wounds, are never felt at first, and 
in addition Paul was prepared by the events of the preceding two 
days for this blow. Hesimply stooped to kiss the lips that had closed 
forever, and then, arising, said to the two guides who stood silent 
spectators of the scene : 

She is dead !” 
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* * * * * * * * 


It was deemed impracticable to convey the corpse to Oman to 
hand it over to the Sheikh, and so it was buried in the loose sand. 
Paul read a brief funeral service. Before she was laid in her last 
resting-place the young missionary took from her finger the ring 
which she said would secure him safe conduct. 

‘‘She only sinned in thought,” he said, as the guides began to 
cover the beautiful body which had sheltered a treacherous spirit. 

* * * * * * * * 


The sect of Apostolic Christians exists no more. Apostle Sparks 
and Elder Wise have joined the great majority. But in connection 
with the Church of England, Father Paul, as he is known, a young 
man with a face severely solemn and unusually sad for one so young, 
is an untiring worker among the poor of London, cheering and 
strengthening the wretched beings who can barely save themselves 
from going under in the struggle for existence. 

JAMES Q. G. Durry. 
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IF this be all for which I’ve listened long, 
O spirit of the dew! 

You did not sing to Shelley such a song 
As Shelley sang to you. 


Yet, with this ruined Old World for a nest, 
Worm-eaten through and through ; 

This waste of grave-dust stamped with crown and crest—- 
What better could you do? 


Ah me! but when the world and I were young 
There was an apple-tree, 

There was a voice came in the dawn and sung 
The buds awake—ah me ! 


O Lark of Europe, downward fluttering near, 
Like some spent leaf at best, 

You’d never sing again if you could hear 
My Bluebird of the West. 


SARAH M. B. PIATT, 
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SEASONABLE FOOLS AND FOOLING. 


Ir may be questioned if there exists another custom or observance 
so widely spread throughout the world, of which the origin has been 
so completely lost in the remote past, as the annual setting apart of 
the first day of April as a time for fooling and practical joking. 
Those excellent scientific gentlemen who always hold their mirrors 
up to the past in order to see the reflections of the present, have not 
yet learned when ‘ All Fools’ Day” began. Some see in it a survival 
of the spring festivals of Persia and old Rome. Still more patient 
delvers into antiquity regard it as springing from the Hindu feast 
of Huli, which was an occasion of ‘‘ fooling” since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. And, perchance, some burrowing 
orientalist may yet find in the Puranic commentaries demonstration 
that a Vedic hymn tells of such April sport as something already 
old in the very dawn of recorded time. Surely it has been an over- 
sight that Donnelly has not yet found out all about an All Fools’ 
Day on Atlantis, and shown how its observance was carried by At- 
lantean colonies to the Scandinavians, and the Olmecs, and the 
Xicalancans, and the land of Ching-cho-walla-badoura. 

What a happy idea it was—akin to that which made the great 
rivers flow near to the largest towns—which prompted the selection 
of the spring-time as the safe and appropriate season for a custom of 
the mutual infliction of petty annoyances, disappointments, humilia- 
tions, and exasperations !—‘‘ safe,” because then Nature, waking 
from her winter’s sleep, begins to smile with the new joy and bound- 
ing life of spring, rendering all things that live more kindly than is 
their wont, and awakening a thrill of responsive gladsomeness in the 
human heart. Who can tell with what indignant amazement and 
rage men might revolt against an All Fools’ Day that should burst 
upon them beneath the lowering clouds of bleak November, the 
blazing heat of midsummer, or the marrow-chilling blasts of March ? 
And “‘appropriate” too, for spring is the season of love-making and 
mating—but the deductions from this suggestion are too obvious 
and easy to require explication. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
as an illustration of that intuitive perception of the ‘‘ eternal order 
of the fitness of things” which might be expected from a practical 
people like ours, that there was a time in America when the peculiar 
epistolary proceedings now commonly incident to St. Valentine’s 
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Day were part of the celebration of All Fools’ Day. And some 
trace of that condition of custom lingers even yet in some parts of 
the country, in the sending of anonymous comic and satirical mis- 
sives on the first of April—a sort of aftermath of the valentine 
season. 

Among modern peoples, the merry, light-hearted French appear to 
have been the chief disseminators of the festive idea of first-of-April 
fooling, and, strange to say, the hard-headed, joke-repelling Scots have 
given it the warmest welcome. And yet it hardly seems altogether 
strange that they should have done so. Perhaps it is even natural 
for them to make a duty of their annual quota of fun—as fun seems 
to them—and, so regarding it, to lump it together and get through 
with it at a stipulated time, and as speedily as possible. As a rule, 
the Sec*’s first-of-April fooling is of the traditional sort. Precedent 
is mighty with him. He solemnly reasons that the law of inherent 
quality is immutable, and equally applicable to a joke as to anything 
else ; hence, that a joke having once been found good must neces- 
sarily be always good. Consequently, his forefathers having found 
infinite fun in sending a foolish fellow from one to another, over 
many & wearisome mile on a vain errand—which they call ‘* hunting 
the gowk ”—he deems that still the acme of first-of-April humor. It 
is said that the sending of a fool hither and thither on the first of 
April was originally a travesty on the sending of our Saviour from 
Annas to Caiaphas and from Pilate to Herod in an aimless way. 
When the earnest Scotch brain gets seriously to work, however, and 
evolves a new trick, as may be imagined, it turns out to be an al- 
most diabolic variation upon the old ones. Such an exception was 
narrated to me by a little American widow, as experienced by her 
in London. She said : 

‘‘When the American civil war was drawing to a close, my hus- 
band, who was a collector of pictures as well as an artist, wished to 
sell off his gallery and return to this country. His desire was made 
known among our friends in order that they might, as occasion 
offered, bring the pictures to the notice of wealthy picture-buyers. 
One of those who promised to aid in the sale was my intimate friend, 
Lady H , an ancient Scottish maiden of bony form, high prin- 
ciples, and dense mentality, very well connected, but very poor. 
One morning, before I had breakfasted, she came to our house, and 
with an air of mysterious excitement urged me to dress in haste and 
go out with her. Why? The most important business, What was 
it? She would not tell me until we were on the way. I succumbed 
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to her energetic insistence, got ready as soon as possible, and went 
out with her, to the great disgruntlement of my husband, who, be- 
ing a very old man, was naturally as jealous as three young men, 
and whose evil imaginings were all stirred into activity by my rush- 
ing out in that unexplained way and at such an unholy hour in the 
morning. When we were in the street, Lady H told me that 
she had found a buyer for my husband’s pictures ; that she had 
spoken about it to the present Duke of Wellington, had interested 
him, and that he wanted her to bring me that morning to Apsley 
House to tell him all about them. Of course I believed her, know- 
ing that she was acquainted with him. But the idea of my going to 
his house overwhelmed me. I remonstrated and protested. It was 
my husband’s business, not mine, I urged, and it was not proper for 
me to go to the house of a man, then young, and rather celebrated 
for his gallantries. What would my husband say? and what would 
the world think? But nothing would that obstinate Scotch woman 
listen to. I must go. I became so worked up over the situation 
that when we reached Hyde Park I had to sit down on a bench and 
ery while trying to recover my self-possession. And then that 
Caledonian demon burst into an eldritch skriek of laughter, screech- 
ing at me ‘ April fule! April fule!’. She was so overjoyed with the 
triumph of her infernal scheme of deception that she laughed until 
the tears ran down her cheeks ; and the more indignant I was the 
more she shouted ‘ April fule! April fule!’ It was all a lie, and as 
I thought, a cruel one ; for I was even more anxious than my hus- 
band was to see the pictures sold and to get back to my own 
country ; and she knew it. And, would you believe it? my old 
husband got it into his head that my going out was by a pre-arrange- 
ment with her, that I intended going to Apsley House—and not to 
sell pictures either,—and that I only turned back because my courage 
failed me. ‘That was the sort of man he was. Oh! I have good 
reason to remember Scotch April fooling.” 

The essence of the sort of fun belonging to the first of April seems 
to be the telling of a falsehood with such artful semblance of truth 
that the person to whom it is told shall be deceived by it. Then, 
the greater the resultant vexation and annoyance suffered by the 
victim, the greater is the success of the joke. The quality of the fun 
depends not so much on the bright intelligence of the one who de- 
ceives as upon the innocent confidence and subsequent sensitiveness 
of the one deceived. Looked at cold-bloodedly, April fooling hardly 
seems to be an amusement that a person of delicate sensibilities and 
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anice sense of henor can heartily and unqualifiedly admire, at least 
when the field of its operation is circumscribed to two individuals. 
But the fine edge of ethical criticism does seem just a little dulled 
occasionally by some of the All Fools’ Day jokes that take a broader 
ground and draw forth for ridiculethe simple credulity or perhaps 
even less excusable frailties of a whole community. 

For instance: On a first of April some forty years ago, advertise- 
ments appeared in the morning newspapers of Pittsburg, Pa., an- 
nouncing that at three o’clock that afternoon the inventor of a new 
flying-machine would give a public exhibition of the practicality of 
his invention. He would fly from one of the Alleghany River 
bridges to another, over the middle of the stream. Long before the 
hour set for the novel exhibition both the bridges and the banks of 
the river between them were densely crowded by men, women, and 
children, all excitedly eager to see the flying man. But the only 
flying done was by a frightened goose that somebody liberated from 
the middle of the upper bridge a little after four o’clock, until 
which time the crowd had, with tolerable patience, waited. The 
bird, alarmed by the roar of the multitude that greeted it, flew 
swiftly down the river, under the lower bridge, and far beyond the 
“Point,” where it was lost to sight. Then, all at once, the knowl- 
edge seemed to burst upon the throng that the whole affair was an 
“April Fool” joke, and the many thousands of spectators disap- 
peared almost as if by magic, so in haste were they to get away from 
the spot. And that evening it was hard to find a citizen who would 
admit that he had been near the Alleghany River that day. 

Even better than that, as a joke upon popular credulity, was a 
trick perpetrated in London no longer ago than 1860. Thousands 
of persons received official-looking invitations to be present on Sun- 
day forenoon, April Ist, ‘‘to witness the annual ceremony of the 
washing of the White Lionsin the Tower.” The favored recipients 
of these missives were instructed to present themselves at the White 
Gate for admission. All that forenoon the streets near the Tower 
were thronged by hundreds of vehicles bearing people in earnest 
quest of the White Gate. Finally, somebody a little less thick-witted 
than the rest of the crowd remembered that there was no white gate 
to the Tower, that there were no white lions, and that ceremonials 
under governmental auspices on Sunday were at least wildly im- 
probable. Like an electric shock, his reflections flashed through the 
throng of ceremony-seekers, and their recognition of the fact that 


they all were “‘ April Fools” sent them scurrying away in angry haste, 
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Many years ago John Brougham had put upon a first-of-April 
programme, in New York, the ‘‘ domestic drama, in one act, 
‘ This House for Sale;’” a by no means new piece of stage fooling, yet 
one that, by his wit and the ability of the company associated with 
him, was made quite unrecognizable, even by old play-goers present, 
and as effective as it was novel. In the course of development of 
what promised to be a pretty little domestic drama, he and another 
actor—Walcot, I believe—got into a disagreement, then an alterca- 
tion, and, finally, a violent quarrel upon the stage, in full view of 
the audience, over mutual charges and recriminations growing out 
of one apparently failing to give the proper “‘ cues” to the other. 
From sharp words they almost came to blows, so that the stage 
manager had to interfere, pleading with them, by their consideration 
for the reputation of the house and care for their own good names, 
to restrain their tempers. The other ladies and gentlemen in the 
cast. were speedily involved in the unseemly wrangle—at first as 
peace-makers, but very soon as partisans of the original combatants— 
so that the row seemed to engulf everybody on or about the stage, 
even the scene-shifters and property-men. As may be supposed, 
the audience was by this time worked up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, and many persons were standing up. A young man in the 
parquette, apparently about leaving the house, stopped long enough 
before doing so to speak his mind very freely upon the conduct of 
the actors, for the which they would have jumped over the orchestra 
and pummelled him had not the manager shouted for the police to 
keep the peace, which they did by dragging the young man out. 
A woman accompanied by her husband became quite hysterical, and 
insisted upon being taken out before the fighting began, in which 
her husband, after much loud remonstrance, finally humored her. 
But an old fellow, whose daughter wished to be taken away, stub- 
bornly refused, declaring that he would just as soon witness a good 
free fight as a play. In all that turmoil the ushers were stupefied 
with astonishment, and the policemen were so dazed and bewildered 
that they knew not whom first to collar in that howling and excited 
multitude on and in front of the stage. Suddenly, as if by magic, 
it all came to an end. The free-spoken youth, the man and his 
wife, the old fellow who wanted to see a fight, his daughter, and 
other disturbers of the peace among the audience all appeared on 
the stage, where they were at once recognized as members of the 
company. All the actors and actresses ranged themselves in a 
giniling semicircle facing the audience, and Brougham, in his in- 
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imitable way, announced that the house (theatrical parlance for 
‘‘audience”’) having been “‘ sold,” the curtain might as well be rung 
down. It was a well-played ‘‘ April-Fool” joke, and was heartily 
enjoyed by all concerned. 

Less innocent, perhaps—but with germs, at least, of a moral 
lesson for some people—was the fooling of a couple of waggish New 
York bohemians a few Aprils since. The preparatory step for their 
trick was the acquirement—probably by theft—of a ‘‘ monthly 
statement” pad from the counting-room of a prominent up-town 
dry-goods house. Upon those bill-heads the two jokers made out 
itemized bills, in rigid mercantile form, for silks, laces, wraps, ladies’ 
underwear, trimmings, silk stockings, etc., and at the bottom of 
each bill wrote some such peremptory demand as this: ‘‘Sir: The 
above account has been standing on our books for several months ; 
quite as long as we are disposed to carry it. Your prompt settle- 
ment of it will save resort to legal proceedings for its collection.” 
Those bills were made out to a couple of hundred or more well- 
known men about town, club-men, and others, who were known to 
be married, and by district messengers were delivered, not at their 
offices or clubs, but at their homes. Nine out of ten of the mischief- 
making missives fell into the hands of wives before reaching the 
husbands to whom they were directed, and the resultant altercations 
may better be imagined than described. Many of the men knew 
that they had never owed a penny to the firm in question, but how, 
in the face of that ‘‘ monthly statement, April 1st,” convince their 
wives of the fact ? Others—and they were the most enraged—had 
to seem innocent, affect to look lightly upon the matter as “‘ merely 
a mistake,” and preserve their external calm while inwardly furious 
over the stupidity that had sent that sort of a bill to a man’s house 
instead of to his office ‘in the usual way. The next day the ava- 
lanche of infuriated men descended upon the dry-goods firm from 
whom the bills purported to come. They were met by the senior 
partner, a stiff, pompous man, proud of the ‘‘ system” of his estab- 
lishment. He said that the bills, if upon the bill-heads of his firm, 
were no doubt correct. ‘Two men, whose wives had come with 
them, wanted to whip him at once when he said that. The back- 
ground was filled up with more angry bill-holders. The senior 
partner, though still stoutly defending the infallibility of his 
“‘system,” began to perceive dimly that something must be wrong. 
When he deigned to make an investigation, it was speedily apparent 
that the bills were fraudulent, as no such accounts appeared on the 
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firm’s books. And then it dawned upon the victims that the whole 
thing was an “ April-Fool” joke, the perpetrators of which none 
knew. The angriest man, when that was realized, was the senior 
partner, who looked upon it as a desecration of business. ‘‘ Any- 
body,” he said, ‘‘might be fooled that way. Monthly statements 
must go out on April Ist the same as upon the first of every other 
month.” 

Dr. A——, an eccentric but very able physician, resident in 
Chicago, played a cruelly ingenious April-Fool trick upon a pro- 
fessedly scientific association in that city a few years before the great 
fire. Being an enthusiastic entomologist, he was in correspondence 
with gentlemen of like taste in all parts of the world, and constantly 
engaged in receiving and sending off ‘‘exchanges” of rare bugs 
and beetles. In the course of this trading he eventually acquired 
a large collection of strange insects from all parts of the world, in 
which were quite a number of duplicates. A happy thought 
occurred to him for their utilization. For some reason he had taken 
a dislike to the ‘“‘ Academy of Sciences,” a society of rich men who 
patronized science because it was respectable to do so, and he re- 
solved to give his spare insects to them. But first he had much to 
do to make the specimens worthy of the Academy. Deftly wielding 
his scalpel and tweezers under a magnifying glass, he took them all 
apart. Then, with gum-shellac, he cunningly put them together 
again in new ways. By artfully combining carapaces, wing-cases, 
mandibles, antenne, legs, etc., that nature never intended should 
go together, he made up a lot of weird and startling constructions. 
Next he invented a fine assortment of polysyllabic, new-fangled 
names worthy of his new bugs, and evolved habitats for them from 
the depths of his internal consciousness. Last of all, he arranged 
them handsomely in a hermetically sealed glass case, accompanied 
by the alleged facts concerning each insect, and at a meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences—which happened to be on a first of April 
evening—gravely and formally made presentation of the lot, receiv- 
ing therefor a handsome copper-plate diploma of appreciative 
thanks. The doctor never told his joke to any but his most in- 
timate friends, so the case occupied a prominent place in the 
Academy’s museum up to the time of the fire, which swept it away. 
It seems hard that it should have perished so. He had spent the 
leisure of an entire winter in preparing that ‘‘April-Fool” joke. 

It seems a somewhat strained assumption that the mere fact of a 
man’s having born on the’ 1st:of. April should give him 
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mental bias or warp toward ‘fooling’ others, for no less than 
eleven of the canonized saints of the Church are recorded as having 
that birthday ; but really there does not seem to be any other theory 
than that of obsession by the spirit of the day to account for the 
extraordinary humor of the somewhat noted antiquary, Robert 
Surtees. He was born, April 1, 1779, at Durham, Eng., and is to 
be credited with having done some really good work in his peculiar 
line ; but that by which he will live longest in men’s memories is the 
trick he played upon Sir Walter Scott. The great Scotch novelist 
cherished a weakness for ancient ballads, and Surtees had the strange 
caprice, the ability, and the wickedness to palm off upon him several 
pieces of seemingly antique doggerel of his own invention and execu- 
tion, though professedly fragments rescued from the memories of 
some exceedingly old women. They were so well done that Sir 
Walter Scott unhesitatingly accepted them as genuine, and to the 
day of his death never knew but that they were so. 

By no means the least of the humorous incidents of All Fools’ 
Day are those in which persons who deem themselves very smart 
obstinately refuse credence to truth, lest, by according it, they expose 
themselves to be called ‘‘ April fools.” ‘That had a happy illustra- 
tion in the matter of the escape of Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and 
his wife from the prison of Nantes, where they were confined. 
Disguised as peasants, and bearing burdens on their backs, they had 
got safely out of the prison, through the town, and were about to 
pass the gates to the open country, where their escape would be as- 
sured, when a woman, passing by, recognized them and gave the 
alarm to the guard at the gate. But the smart sergeant of the guard, 
remembering that it was the Ist of April, laughed, and replied: 
‘Tt is you who are the poisson d’ Avril, in trying to fool me with 
such a silly story ;” and the more she protested that she was in ear- 
nest, the more the guard refused to believe her. When she ran to 
the governor of the prison, he was equally on his guard not to permit 
himself to be made a poisson d’ Avril. But on second thought, 
when the woman, shrugging her shoulders, had gone away, he 
thought it might be as well to see if his distinguished prisoners were 
safe. Then, to his dismay, he learned that it was he who had been 
the ‘‘ April fish”—as the French term the ‘April fool ”—all the 
while ; for by that time the prisoners were far beyond his reach. 

By the way, the wags of Paris called Napoleon a poisson d’ Avril 
when he married Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, on the 1st 
of April. 
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All Fools’ Day is little regarded now in this country. — It is cer- 
tainly not for the reason that we are too serious a people to indulge 
in fooling, but because we have so much fun mingled with all our 
affairs of life, even the most serious of our concerns, that a fencing 
off, as it were, of a particular time, place, vehicle, or excuse for it, 
seems quite uncalled-for. Our practical jokers do not wait for the 
Ist of April to perpetrate their extravagant conceits, any more than 
the editors of even our religious journals deem it incumbent upon 
them to relegate fun to the strictly humorous papers. 

Few now, in the United States, observe All Fools’ Day, except . 
the boys ; but their mischievous spirit finds delight in the good- 
humored tolerance at this time accorded to their pranks. And their 
jokes, by the Scotch rule, must be good, for they are the same their 
fathers and grandfathers played when they too were boys—the false 
message ; the neatly parcel-tied and dropped brick; the heated 
nickel ; the string-attached quarter ; the pretended theft of a hand- 
kerchief ; the placarded coat-tails ; the old hat, with a stone in it, 
exposed on the sidewalk to invite a kick; the cotton-filled bon- 
bons ;—and many more like unto these. 

Well, may they enjoy the fooling! At least, while they are doing 
these things they will be at nothing worse ; which is some consolation 
in the pessimistic view that the average small boy invites on April 
Fools’ Day—or at any other time. 

CeLta LOGAN. 


CONDEMNED. 


If, haply, one should come 
And lay upon your shoulder, as you stand 
In this dim room, a close, detaining hand, 
And say, ‘‘O faithless heart ! 
Where is the treasure that I left with you— 
The manly love so tender and so true, 
And free from selfish art ?” 
Would not your lips be dumb ? 


Would you not hide your face, 
And moan, and beat your breast with feeble hands, 
As one who knows her stern accuser stands 
Before the judgment-seat— 
Who, gazing on the Judge’s awful brow, 
Sees there no mercy and no pity now; 
Only supreme defeat 
And infinite disgrace ? 
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I saw you yesternight : : 
The evening mist fell damply, and you walked 
With a gay group, and smiled, and brightly talked, 
Serene, and free from fear. 
And yet you knew that you had murdered Love ; 
And everywhere, around you and above, 
The avenging Fury’s spear 
Gleamed with a baleful light. 


How is it with your heart ? 
Does there not come to you, when sleep delays, 
A vision of the dear, lost, deathless days 
Ere truth and faith had died, 
When all a man’s deep worship girt you round, 
And you did dream your life’s frail barque had found 
Its haven at his side ? 
How did that dream depart ? 


Alas! poor, wayward soul! 
To whom Love opened once his wondrous store, 
Saying, ‘‘ All this is yours—all this, and more, 

So but your faith be strong !” 
Now in Love’s eyes but pain and horror dwell 
When he beholds you whom he served so well : 
. Who wrought so grievous wrong ; 
Who reaped so bitter dole ! 
BARTON GREY. 


SNIPS FROM AN OCCASIONAL DIARY. 


Aveust 1, 1887, PULLMAN SLEEPER.—Whether it was in New 
York or in Massachusetts that I went to berth I could not say ; and, 
in fact, it is no matter where I go tosleep in a sleeping-car—I never 
sleep. I tossed and raved under the heels of a neigbing nightmare 
that went plunging and whinnying up and down the northern hills 
of Massachusetts till finally I felt myself trampled into unconscious- 
ness. ‘Thereupon I occurred to myself—or recurred—in the midst 
of a universal earthquake going forward with a roar of seventy 
thousand thunders, and the ground was rolling and waving to and 
fro, and men and beasts were in the panic of the last judgment ; and 
amid the din and tumult of a collapsing world I sat up and bumped 
my head against the bottom of the upper berth. 

Avaust 2.—Daylight, and dyspepsia in the very immortal soul of 
me; as full of disgust as if I had swallowed the entire length of the 
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east wind from the State of New York to breakfast at Athol. If 
now I could have gulped the train, engine foremost, and let it run 
through me at the rate of about sixty miles a minute, I imagine I 
should have experienced a goneness that would have given me room 
for an appetite. ‘Tried to rinse two hundred miles of sleeping-car 
out of my mouth with a bottle of Apollinaris that tasted as if it had 
been upall night. In vain! ‘* All bored!” inquired the conductor ; 
and at a nod from me the locomotion was resumed. Then, after 
about three hours of movement, all at once, as we were beginning to 
discover symptoms of Boston, appetite came on like a landslide ; and 
I was whirled into the dainty atmosphere of what might have dean, 
with a chicken-bone in each hand. 

Aveust 3.—Went down to Crescent Beach and witnessed the 
ocean, and the promiscuous bathing in it. It was the first time I 
had ever seen these two august procedures (as it were) together. 
This bathing is an innocent exhibition, and sometimes amusing to 
the full-dressed spectator with an opera-glass. If the glass I used 
had been from the back country, and not an old Bostonese, it would, 
at one or two of its magnifyings, have blushed up to both eyes. But, 
go to! do not our ancestral fellow-creatures the fishes and our con- 
temporary mermaids swim naked? Does man’s (or a woman’s) vir- 
tue consist in so many thicknesses, according to the fashion, of 
silk, or cotton, or worsted fabric ? 

Aveust 4.—Wife and Bessy were out among the shops this after- 
noon. The intellectual and cultivated clerk, who looked refined 
enough to have been T. B. Aldrich himself, inquired, ‘* Zo whom 
shall I send this?” instead of what wife had been accustomed to 
hear out West, ‘‘ Who shall I send thisto?” If the dry-goods young 
Intellect had thought it worth while to vary the exposure of his 
charms of grammar, he would probably have translated the Ohioese 
**Where shall I send this to?” into ‘‘ Whither shall I send this?” 

Avaust 5.—J. was in his most brilliant and hilarious mood, and 
told some new and humorous stories. J. is a character worthy of 
our best realistic novels. He is his own hero, and a real one. He 
is conceited, but he is genuine. He is witty and wise ; and his 
memory being as accurate as a photograph, his faculty of language 
good, and his manner dramatic, he is charming to listen to. He 
sometimes repeats his reminiscences, but he always repeats them 
well. He is a cavalier in the social politeness and the professional 
etiquette, and he would fight for every jot and tittle of his dignity 
as an officer and a gentleman. In his own classification of men—as 
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honorable and honest (the honest being those whose chief aim in life 
is to keep out of the penitentiary)—he ranks with the former. His 
hatred of shopkeeping and sham is born of the salt sea and the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. 

Avaust 7.—To Bunker Hill and interviewed (or, rather, outer- 
viewed) the monument. I was particularly impressed with the 
fineness and strength of the statue of Col. Prescott, in his costume 
of the Old Continental, holding the fire of his men with the backward 
reach of his left hand, while the pushed-forward sword in his right 
looks ready at the fit moment to leap up and wave, like a band- 
master’s baton, for the music of death to begin. 

Avaust 10.—Out through Cambridge to Mt. Auburn. Long- 
fellow lies there under a block of reddish granite overlooked by a 
couple of old elms. The tomb is nothing like so fine as those of 
various Joneses and Smiths who shop-kept their titles clear to 
immortal glory. On the way, in Bowdoin Square, saw an elderly 
gentleman with a white hat and English side-whiskers, who owned 
the solar system and turned the Hub of the Universe. His high- 
shouldered perpendicularity and conscious self-sufficiency fascinated 
me. A vain old man—vain of his person and of his individuality— 
is an amusingly sorrowful sight. Wonder if this egotistic old Bos- 
tonese ever thinks of the impending tomb and the imminent insig- 
nificance of his remains. A man who at seventy has not learned 
that he is a humbug has no sense, and never had any. 

Aveusr 14.—To Trinity Church. Saw nothing of Christ there, 
but was fascinated by a weird old gentleman in the adjoining pew. 
He was a venerable Episcopalian of probably eighty years or there- 
about. He was lean, tough-featured, and leathery. His chin went 
up toward his bottle-nose, and his mouth dropped down at the 
corners, giving him a look as aggressive and cruel as if he had in- 
herited the brave old religion which burned Quakers and hanged 
witches. He had the proud air of having inherited, too, the fat 
profits of a fleet of slavers at compound interest ; and looked as one 
who felt he had a claim to the special patronage of God Almighty 
by virtue of the tithes he had contributed to build this stupendous 
exhibition of granite and show-windows. His facial muscles were 
about all that was left of his countenance ; and these he twisted up 
and down and back and forth, fetching his jaws together with them, 
pursing up his lips with them, firing off his immense eyebrows 
with them, twitching his eyes and waving his ears—all in a 
manner so artless and unconscious that he appeared to be quite 
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alone with Himself and his maker. He gave the impression 
of a superannuated superstition left over. He would dart out 
his tongue and squeeze up his old eyes with such an air of owner- 
ship of the best house in the Back Bay of Heaven that I envied 
him the merchant-princely satisfaction with which he stood on the 
outer brink of eighty years and knew for a fact that he had an im- 
mortal soul inside of him of large calibre—a soul that would be 
looked up to when it landed on the other shore and ordered the 
cabman to drive him and his baggage down the Tremont Street and 
out the Huntington Avenue of New Jerusalem to the most stately 
mansion on the South Side. He would be displeased if half-a-dozen 
liveried angels were not waiting about the front steps for his arrival. 
What a sweetness is Christianity to a sumptuous old gentleman like 
that ! 

August 18.—A man’s life isin hismemory. The present instant 
is not life. It is only as this moment is connected with and related 
to remembered moments, that we live. Hence, the length of a life 
is as the retentiveness and intensity of the memory. The memory 
which holds 1000 facts gives a longer life than that which con- 
tains only 100. Obliterate all past facts from the memory, and the 
life is only an instant long. 

Avaust 26, SARATOGA.—Vanity Fair in front of the hotel, more 
amusing than a circus. . . . Young man who walked wide open— 
** English, ye knaw.” I wish I had a son like that—for the pleasure 
of horsewhipping him. Saratoga is a place to fascinate “a lover of 
his kind.” I always enjoy my imbecile fellow-creatures on exhibi- 
tion here. 

Aveust 28.—Flee away from the man with the bulged forehead. 
The bulged forehead obtrudes topics of thought into the company 
and annoys you with ideas. The bulged forehead, if of a vivacious 
temperament, is capable of making itself a terror and a nuisance. 
The bulged forehead generally has a hobby or a mission ; and a hobby 
or a mission is to be driven out of society like a mad dog. ! 

Avast 30.—The pinky young scion of a great Dry-Goods Family, 
dead in love with the beautiful young heiress of a disestablished 
slave-estate—in Maryland, near or in Baltimore, I should judge. 
Young woman, frank and free, not quite indifferent ; but the young 
man in such sad earnest’ that his very toe-nails, could they be in- 
spected, would be found to be suffused with blushes. Sick, sick to 
the soul, and afraid that he may not please the serenely savage lady 
whom he longs to make his mother-in-law, besides being mighty 
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mistrustful of his consequence in the innocent bold eyes of the Be- 
loved, he enlists my sympathy here in this big parlor of a side-show 
of Vanity Fair. . . . The old witch of Endor, a skinny, steel-eyed 
mother in Israel, filling the parlor, the corridors, the ante-rooms, 
the porches with her ubiquitous and everlasting obtrusiveness. She 
was as hungry for social gossip as a vampire for blood, and was on 
the scent constantly for fellowship and intimacy. Bluffed and 
snubbed here, she went there, and was never still and never out of 
sight. Not till the last guest was out of the parlor did she retire, 
and then she shut herself in her room and went sailing over the 
whole State of New York on a broomstick till cock-crow. 

Avueusr 31.—In the evening attended the regular weekly dance, 
or “hop,” as it is appropriately and slangily styled. It struck me 
now, more than ever, as the most ridiculous use to which the lower 
muscles of men and women were ever put since the invention of the 
human brain. For grown-up persons to array themselves on a floor 
and prance and hop round in that fashion is a sight to astonish @ 
civilized monkey. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—You can see that some men are happily married ; 
they go round with such an expression of smiling content, as if they 
remembered the taste of sweetness at home. . . . The modern civ: 
ilized man is an overgrown personal consciousness wrapped more or 
less loosely in the old-clothes habits of a hundred lineal ancestors. 

SepreMBER 16.—I think every one must have observed how 
diffident and suspicious of his own judgment he is made by an 
adverse criticism of what he had decided to be good. You hear a 
beautiful melody—or one that strikes you as beautiful. Let some 
co-hearer put on airs of knowledgeous expertness and pronounce 
the music vulgar. Straightway you find yourself ashamed to be seen 
listening to it or to be moved by it. The air may be divine; the 
critic may be a soulless and scientific ass; and yet his sneering and 
flippant disparagement makes you doubt whether you are not mis- 
taken in your emotions, and even doubt whether you had any 
emotions ! 

Coates KINNEY, 
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See! ladling butter with a pair of trowels ! 
Howells butters James, and James butters Howells ! 
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THERE is no duller or more dismal condition in life than to find 
one’s self, with nothing to do and an hour on one’s hands, in the city 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia. Streets not dirty enough to be pictur- 
esque; buildings of a sameness ; two hotels of phenomenal badness, 
£0 that at whichever you put up you wish you had gone to the 
other ; an uninviting citadel, whose garrison—burrowing amid over- 
turned guns and general untidiness—is not glad to see you after a 
breathless climb—all these contribute to the terrible tedium of an 
hour at Halifax, and make the spot one to be avoided by lazy men, 
at all hazards. 

The other day I found myself, however, in precisely this state of 
affairs. The train that was to take me back again into life would 
not start until good and ready that evening, and then, with the 
proverbial absurdity of English railroads, would only carry me to 
Windsor (even worse than Halifax, except that it pretends to less), 
to spend the night, which is something as if one should stop at 
Poughkeepsie to break the railway journey between Albany and 
New York. So, beyond the prospect of a dismal day I had only 
the prospect of a still more dismal night. Judge of the relief, then, 
when I heard from a native that there was a ‘“ Provincial — 
in the place ! 

I found this museum, after a search, in the “ Public Buildings,” 
so-called, and began to ‘* put in my time,” as we say in the States, 


among its gimcracks—samples of wheat, cabbage, barley, and what- _ 


not, the product of Nova Scotia, moving around leisurely enough 
to take up the interval still on my hands, when suddenly my eye 
was arrested by a something which transfixed me before it. This 
something was a statuette of St. George and the Dragon, of bronze. 
The treatment of the mythical story was conventional enough—the 
mouth of the dragon as wonderful, the horse as complaisant, and 
St. George’s countenance quite as good-humored as ever. But the 
bronze itself was battered and twisted. St. George’s lance was bent 
double, and the bronze not of normal color, but sicklied over with 
the verdigrised hue and the verdigrised covering produced by the 
action of salt water, which had, by some chemical process, even 
whitened it in parts. Looking at it eagerly I found at last a label 
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which explained the fascination the statuette had worked upon me. 
The label read: 


From the wreck of the “Atlantic.” 
Sambro. April 1, 1873. 


It happened that I had sailed from Liverpool in the last west- 
ward trip of that magnificent steamer. The statuette had stood 
upon the mantel of one of the fireplaces of the elegant dining- 
saloon (which used to be lighted when the steamer was in port), 
and it had grown to be my custom, in coming down to meals, to 
hang my cap upon the point of St. George’s lance, the very point 
now doubled and bent before me !—indeed, so customary with 
me, that—in the conventional life of the transit, when the simplest 
commonplaces furnish matter for comment and conversation—it 
had been noticed that Bell’s cap always hung on the tip of that par- 
ticular feature in the episode of the death of that particular dragon 
at the hands of that particularly complaisant saint ! 

The sea-soiled bronze—the memory of that fearful tragedy in the 
storm and surf, when seven hundred human beings perished within 
sight of the shores of the new continent to which they were press- 
ing with hopeful confidence, the memory of my own escape and that 
of somebody (to be described later), to which I was able to feel I 
had contributed—left very little indeed of the hated hours before 
me, when the custodian touched me on the shoulder to respectfully 
state that his closing time had come. I had succeeded in getting 
through the afternoon by living over again some very memorable 
moments of my life in that stuffy little museum in that stuffy old 
town of Halifax, after all! 

Among the passengers on that fated steamer had been a certain 
young lady with very large masses of blond hair and great, limpid 
eyes, which—thank God !—looked at me with an expression of grati- 
tude later on in their career, but which took very little other than 
contemptuous notice of me, I fancy, the first moment they ever 
lighted in my direction. I speak of her eyes and hair, for beyond 
that (though I should not forget her beautiful hands), she was the 
usual nondescript creature of the decks of a steamer in mid-ocean. 
A steamer-chair that looked unpleasantly like a stretcher, and— 
except these eyes, this blond hair, and those beautiful hands—Miss 
Muriel (laid lengthwise thereon) was only a very commonplace-look- 
ing mummy packed in a red rug, when I stumbled upon her that 
bright morning after we left Liverpool. My friend, Mrs, Chauncey, 
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of New York, her chaperon on that morning in the ceremony of 
introduction, pronounced two names that I never heard coupled 
again until But I am inconsecutive! My own insignificant 
person was wrapped up, too, in an Irish ulster, my hands were 
smothered in its pockets, and a cigar was between my lips. But I 
regretted afterwards taking the trouble to remove these, for Miss 
Muriel Madison scarcely bestowed a nod upon me, and that, such 
as it was, rather to Mrs. Chauncey than to myself, I thought. 
Later on in the voyage Miss Muriel and I became good enough 
friends—were pretty much always together, in fact, so that when I 
hung my cap upon St. George’s lance it was usually herself that 
commented on the circumstance. If, at the tragedy which 
wound up the voyage, we too were for a few brief moments locked 
in each other’s arms, it was not at a moment when there was much 
apt-to-be flirtation going on. But at the moment of introduction I 
made up my mind to be revenged for that nod. And I was. 

The day after—the second out from Liverpool—I happened to be 
pacing the promenade deck with my cigar again for company, when 
I suddenly saw Miss Muriel ahead of me. She was leaning against 
the rail looking at the water. I was just about to accost her, when 
a young Englishman I had seen several times in the smoking-room, 
where he had not added to the general comfort by-reason of a par- 
ticularly nasty black brier pipe, and a general inquisitiveness that 
no amount of elementary information could satisfy, stepped up to me. 

**T say,” he hailed. 

“Yes,” said I. 

**T say, don’t you know ; I’m going to Hamerica, don’t you know, 
—and—and—” 

‘© Yes,” I said again, ‘‘and ?” 

‘““Why, don’t you know. I don’t know, you know—and I 
thought, don’t you know—” 

I saw that the young fellow was hipped and needed a point or 
two about the States, or thought he did. But he had his nasty 
pipe in his mouth, had prevented me from accosting Miss Muriel, 
and I was not inclined to be in extra good-humor with him. So I 
made no sign, but left him to begin again. 

say—” 

«* Ah—I say—can’t you give a fellow—don’t you know—straight 
tip—what—I’m going to Hamerica, don’t you know, and I haven’t 


, been there before, and—what is it they have there ?-—is it—is it a 


king they have—at—” 
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My presence of mind did not fail me. Here was the opportunity 
to be revenged on Miss Muriel Madison! I seized it. Taking 
the young Britisher by thc arm, I told him hoarsely how glad I 
was to know him; that anything I could do for him, etc., ete.; that 
America (excepting Canada) was a kingdom, and had a king; and 
then I pulled him to one side and informed him in a profound whisper 
that the Princess of America, the only child of the king, was aboard 
this very ship, was travelling incog. under the name of Madison, 
under care of a single chaperon, a Mrs. Chauncey, that— By a curi- 
ous coincidence there was the very princess now, and I pointed out 
Miss Muriel so unmistakably that even his English freshness could 
not fail to recognize her again. He gaped considerably, but my 
assurances of friendship overcame his national disinclination to ac- 
cept statements ; and, cautioning him not to impart his information 
to a living soul, I left him there, gazing blankly at the incognito 
princess. 

Judge, however, of my chagrin when, less than an hour after, 
I saw him talking pleasantly to Mrs. Chauncey herself, and later, 
bringing up an armful of wraps from that lady’s cabin. I began to 
regret my joke, for he was an extremely good-looking fellow, this 
Englishman, less inclined to misplace aspirates them to eliminate 
the R, which is the high-cast counterpart of the vulgar error. Al- 
together, with a good-looking young Englishman against me, what 
chance had I for a flirtation with those great blue eyes and that 
massed blond hair? The fact of other flirtable material at hand has 
very little to do with reconciling a man to ouster in the one quarter 
where he has determined to flirt. But the matter had been ar- 
canged for me, and I saw nothing to do but acquiesce. My revenge 
was to have been under my own control. However, the young Brit- 
isher had forestalled me, and possibly it would work itself out as 
well as it was. 

I saw in the next two days that alarming progress had been made. 
Miss Madison would naturally be glad to keep a young alien at her 
feet long enough to sliow her friends at home a foreign conquest. 
And the fact of her being a princess, and of not knowing that he 
knew it, was certainly temptation enough to Mr. Arthur Horton 
(pronounced Atha Ohton). But the fact appeared to be that 
the blond hair and the blue eyes had themselves woven their 
witchery and made a royal conquest of themselves. For at the end 
of the second evening I came upon Mrs. Chauncey and the two 
young people, and was signalled by the former to approach. 
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** Mr. Bell, I feel dearly like a promenade,” said Mrs. Chauncey ; 
** will you give me your arm for a turn or two up and down the 
deck ?” 

I acquiesced with pleasure, and we were no sooner out of hearing 
of the couple than Mrs. Chauncey began : 

**Mr. Bell, do you know who Mr. Horton is?” 

No—why ?” 

** Because my niece, Miss Madison, is desperately smitten with 
him, and he with her. In short—in short, he has offered himself, 
and has been accepted, and they are for having my blessing and 
being married at once, if there is a parson on board—” 

**Won’t the purser do, if there isn’t?—though I suppose there 
usually is. However, the purser reads the prayer very effectively,” 
I interjected. 

**Don’t be absurd. Of course, you know, this is—or may be—a 
serious matter ; Miss Madison is not quite a penniless lass wi’ a lang 
pedigree ; in short—she is quite an heiress, at least for most partis. 
But those Englishmen, by expecting a good deal, have a way of get- 
ting it. Well, there is about half a million, I suppose, all told.” 

** Well,” I said, ‘*to begin with, I don’t know who Mr. Horton 
is—nothing about him except that he is an Englishman, and that 
I learned from his speech. Nobody else knows him. He tells me 
he is going to see the States for the first time. He may be a Cook’s 
tourist, for I haven’t seen his tickets. However, I’ll ask the purser.” 

Ask anybody! Only be quick about it, for Miss Muriel has 
a desperate fashion of doing things in a hurry, and is a terrible care 
to me with her domineering, and Iam her trustee and guardian 
and aunt, and about everything else, you know. Do, please, Mr. 
Bell, hurry up and see the purser, for, as you say, likely as not they 
may have secured him to marry them already. Just take me back, 
and then please go just as quickly as possible !” 

So we walked back to the spot where the lovers were sitting. 
But meanwhile it had grown dark, and they did not notice our ap- 
proach. Moreover a considerable wind had sprung up, though the 
sea was smooth. It happened, therefore, that the wind bore to our 
cars, as we neared the group (the deck happened to be unusually 
empty), the following conversation : 

He. *‘Oh! ah! yes; or in the palace, you know.” 

She. ‘* What palace?” 

He. ‘‘Why, you know, your father’s palace.” 

She. ‘‘ WHaA-a-atT !” 
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He. Why, don’t you know, don’t the. King of Hamerica live in 
a palace ?” 

She. ‘Arthur, are you mad? What do you mean ?” 

He. “Oh, I say now, none of that! You see, I know all about 
it. You’re the daughter of the King of Hamerica, you know. 
Don’t you suppose I know that kings live in palaces, you know ?” 

So far both Mrs. Chauncey and myself heard with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. ‘Then, by a sort of intuition, we both felt that there was 
a change in the relative positions of the two. At any rate there 
was an ominous pause. ‘I'hen came the voice of Miss Muriel Madi- 
son, not falsetto, nor yet her own sweet soprano, but a pronounced 
and melodramatic staccato. The young lady was evidently on her 
feet. 

**So, Mr. Horton,” she said, ‘‘ you have been honoring me with 
your attentions because you thought I was a princess, the daughter 
ofa king. And you wanted to marry me so that you could be a 
prince?” 

‘*Ye—yes,” said the poor fellow. He had no fund of words at 
any time, but I could not help feeling sorry for him at a juncture 
like this. ‘‘ That Bell fellow, he said you were the daughter of the 
King of Hamerica, you know !” 

«*That Bell fellow did—did he? And that is the reason you 
caught my rug when it blew off me and half over the rail; and if 
you hadn’t supposed I was a princess you wouldn’t have half gone 
over yourself after it when the ship was pitching so—and—and—” 
(and there were symptoms of sobs). 

How I envied the fellow then! How I would have caught the 
peerless creature in my arms, and kissed her perfect lips, and sworn 
by all the gods whom ladies love and brave men swear by, that 
I blessed the fiction that had drawn me towards her ; that I loved 
the air she breathed and the deck she trod on, and would worship 
her forever, princess that she was, or angel, or But it wasn’t 
plain John Bell, but Mr. Arthur Horton, who replied: 

“Well, don’t you see—I didn’t know, you know—I am going to 
Hamerica, don’t you know, and I haven’t been there before—and I 
didn’t know how you did over there, and so I asked that Bell fel- 
low—you see—and he said there was a king over there—and_ that 
the only daughter of the king was on board this very ship, and that 
there you were, don’t you know—and so I—but—but—” 

But this was Mrs. Chauncey’s opportunity. Merely pausing to 
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whisper that I was a wretch, she took her hand—but far from un- 
gently—from my arm, and pounced into the mélée. 

**Oh! you needn’t mind me,” she cried. ‘* I’ve heard it all, and 
Iagree with you perfectly, Muriel, that Mr. Horton can go.” (Mu- 
riel, by the way, had not said so—yet. ) 

I thought it was time for Mr. Bell to go as well, and so noiselessly 
took myself down the companion-way. Nor do I know who es- 
corted Mrs. Chauncey and Miss Madison below that night. 

But the lifetime of a sea voyage is a short one. Three days had 
passed, and whatever was to be done must be done quickly, On 
land I should have allowed a month or two—possibly six—to inter- 
vene and cool off the memory of my delinquencies ; at sea, twelve 
hours seemed to me a fair allowance. So at precisely three bells on 
the afternoon following the denouement just related, I presented 
myself at the familiar spot of deck, where the Chauncey-Madison 
stretchers and many-colored rugs had been pitched for the entire 
period (years or months, as the voyager from oceanic shore to shore 
is in the mood for reckoning) since embarkation. 

As it happened, only Miss Madison was in possession, the elder 
lady’s chair being vacant. L’audace, laudace, toujours laudace, is 
the only way to win a woman, said Talleyrand, or some other 
equally astute Frenchman; and I had already arrived at the idea 
that life was to be hereafter unbearable to me unless I secured Miss 
Madison for my own. So I stepped up bravely. 

‘*Miss Madison, I suppose you won’t speak to me to-day after 
what occurred last night. You know I couldn’t help hearing it all, 
as I was with Mrs. Chauncey.” 

To my surprise the answer was not in the usual haughty style of 
the young lady tn situ. It was only, ‘‘ How could you?” (and this 
more in sorrow than in anger.) 

** Because,” I said, ‘‘ I remember the moment when we first met; 
because I did not like to be scorned and despised, and because I 
determined that you should speak to me.” 

** And you are a man, and I am only a woman.” 

Yes. But what chance has a man—who—who—” (my secret 
was out now; I had almost put it into words myself)—‘‘ but what 
chance has a man with a woman who won’t look at him ?” 

Well, I took dear Mrs. Chauncey’s vacant stretcher (or steamer- 
chair), and did not resign it for some hours. Culprit as I was, I 
seemed forgiven. The hours—or were they days?—went by like 
phantasms. I read, I talked, I promenaded the deck with Muriel. 
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We were inseparable. She was tender, trustful, demure. She 
knew that I loved her. No words were needed. And surely by 
not a word, or look, or gesture from her was I to conclude that she 
did not love me in return. 

On the morning of the 31st day of March I noticed a slight 
disturbance on deck. Something important had evidently oc- 
curred. Little knots of passengers were gathered at intervals, and 
these finally coalesced as far as the limits of sea-room would permit. 
But one topic was occupying them all. It did not take me long to 
become informed of the news. Captain Williams had caused it to be 
announced at breakfast that the steamer was short of coal, and that 
he had ordered her off her course and headed for Halifax instead of 
for New York. Such passengers as desired to leave the steamer at 
Halifax could do so, and the company would pay their fare by rail 
to New York. Still, the operation of coaling would require but a 
few hours, and he trusted every passenger would stay by the ship. 
He believed the passengers would certainly prefer this arrangement 
to proceeding at half-rate or by sails to New York. And so forth, 
and so forth. 

Of course there was not unmingled admiration expressed at Cap- 
tain Williams’ determination. ‘The great majority of the cabin pas- 
sengers were from the States, and our countrymen are not in the 
habit of acquiescing in the decisions of even so despotic an author- 
ity as the captain of a trans-Atlantic steamer, without full ventilation 
thereof from every possible standpoint. ‘‘'The ship can make 
within two or three knots as much under sail as under steam,” said 
one. ‘She has coal enough to go at half-speed anyhow. Once in 
the port of Halifax, and everybody who knows sailors must know 
that she don’t get out again for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours at the very shortest ; while, if we kept on our course, she 
wouldn’t be more than from six to twelve hours behind time.” 

‘* It’s a captain’s duty to keep on the safe side,” was the re- 
sponse to this. ‘* Nobody knows what head-winds we might en- 
counter. If we used up our coal and then should meet a gale, we 
might be driven back to mid-ocean. Then the provisions would 
give out, and then—” was another rejoinder. 

I think the general verdict, on the whole, was that Captain Wil- 
liams would not be captain of the ship unless he knew at least as 
much about navigation and the perils of the sea as did the tourist 
or commercial traveller who was crossing the ocean for the first 
time. Anyhow, this was the view I took of the matter to Muriel 
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(I called her Muriel now unblushingly ; and Mrs. Chauncey—God 
bless her !—smiled approval), and I was rather proud of the seaman- 
like way in which I sniffed at the idea of landsmen knowing any- 
thing on salt water. And Muriel was so trusting and sweet and 
piquant that I lost my heart a dozen times over at every word 
she said. And she called me John. Delicious heaven! how it 
sounded when she said ‘‘ John”! 

The ship was now on her course to Halifax. We should make 
Sambro Light, they said (and I delivered the intelligence to Muriel 
with empressment), at about six bells to-morrow. It was the hour 
for going below and for good-night. The air was thick. There 
was no light on deck. Muriel and I stood at one of the davits, arm- 
in-arm. Both of us were cased in double rugs against the heavy 
fog ; indeed, we were almost one bundle, so indistinguishable was 
anything but a common outline to our group as we stood there. 
Suddenly Muriel said: 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Bell, we shall be in Halifax to-morrow, then ?” 

“Te.” 

**Do you know what day of the month to-morrow is ?” 

“Yes, the 1st of April. ” 

‘‘ Well, that is April Fools’ Day, Mr. Bell. Aunt and I have 
determined to leave the ship and go on by rail to New York. I shall — 
see you to-morrow, of course, to say good-bye. Isn’t it funny that | 
you should say good-bye to the daughter of the King of America on 
April Fools’ Day, don’t you know?” And unlocking her arm from 
mine, she left me in an instant and disappeared in the darkness ; but 
a shout came ringing back, ‘‘ April Fool !” 

I shall never forget that moment on the dark deck of the tossing 
steamer. The truth flashed upon me in an instant : Muriel had been 
flirting with me! She had set herself deliberately to work to break 
my heart in revenge for my trick. And she had broken my heart! 
Rage, despair, agony—all were mine in an instant. The deck was 
deserted. All the passengers were below, in the cabin, enjoying 
themselves. I could hear snatches of laughter and the notes of the 
piano between the crashes of the waves, the roar of the sea, and the 
rattle of the cordage. I cannot take the reader through all the 
agony I endured; but suffice it to say, I spent the long night 
wretchedly pacing the deck or shivering in the now deserted smok- 
ing-room on deck, except that I tried in vain two or three times to 
lose myself in sleep in the tumbled berth of my state-room. Let 
those who will, laugh ; but the man who knows what it means to be 
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jilted will mot laugh at me. I left my state-room and sought the 
deck again. The steamer was ploughing right ahead. The fog 
could almost be grasped in one’s hand ; it penetrated one’s mouth 
and eyes, so heavily it packed down upon us. The pitching mo- 
tion had perceptibly ceased, the sea seemed calmer; probably the 
heavy fog oppressed it, as it did me. I was an April fool indeed ! 
And so I paced up and down, now taking in the first officer on the 
bridge, now tumbling against a steward who was carrying coffee to 
him in bowlfuls, now leaning on the rail and trying to distinguish 
which was ocean and which was fog. 

And so the night wore on. Four bells! I turned from the rail 
and recommenced my walk. My feet feet felt heavy, but it was my 
heavy heart. I had turned and was tottering forward, when a cry 
reached my ears : 

‘* Breakers ahead!” 

For an instant the black fog vanished, and everything—ship, sky, 
and sea—seemed in a blaze of white fire. But it was over, and 
my head was clear again. In an instant all was panic about me— 
crew or passengers, which, I knew not, struggling, shouting, pray- 
ing, cursing; but the lonesome deck was packed. A presence-of- 
mind that I never knew the source of came to me. I rushed, 
pushed, threw myself to the companion-way. I managed to reach 
the saloon-deck. I groped along the darkened gangways. Like 
Nidia in stricken Pompeii, it was love—love—love that gave me 
sight. I found Muriel’s door. She and her aunt had already been 
aroused. 

“For God’s sake, what is the matter, Mr. Bell?” they both cried 
at once. 

““Come, there has been an accident, and we must get into 
boats,” I said; but, as I spoke, the great ship struck, quivered from 
stem to stern, and all was still for just one deadly instant of time. 
Then a cry, a shriek, that was a thousand shrieks and cries in 
one. Another shock and quiver, and then—a stricken silence. 
Then the din again of shrieks and groans. I seized Muriel in 
my arms. How I reached the deck, how I sprang into the icy surf, 
how I clung to my fainting and senseless burden, how I found my- 
self and Muriel together in a fisherman’s hut,—I know not—but 
have been told over and over again in the relaxing that came at 
last to that hellish fever of confronting death ! 

The rest is commonplace. Muriel’s strong vitality brought her 
soon to health, even amid the terrible privations of those suge 
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ceeding days. But all I shall recall, or care to recall, is that one 
day, just as we were taking the train for New York, she put her 
hand upon my shoulder : 

John.” 

Muriel.” 

‘* Have you forgiven me that April Fool?” 

‘* Have you forgiven me that King of America?” 

And we both said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

JoHN W. BELL. 
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As a general rule, all of us may be said to know the character of 
birds. They are not of overwhelming importance in a work-a-day 
world, and affairs would go on much the same if they were all dead : 
but still we know them. It would be an accusation against common 
intelligence to say we did not. ‘They all fly, build nests, and sing ; 
and they catch bugs: and this, if the reader will excuse me, is 
the common opinion, and almost the sum of common knowledge, on 
this erudite subject. 

And if it should ever occur to us that we are not so very intimate 
with them, after all, perhaps the first measure that would suggest 
itself to us would be the study of some book upon the subject. The 
Boston idea has permeated all minds in such cases ; so we “read up,” 
and learn species, genera, family, sub-family, etc. Yet all we study 
is simply catalogued and alphabetical ignorance ; it is technical. 
If we did not know the genus homo, we should scarcely become 
acquainted with him by a study of Gray’s Anatomy. The present 
imperfect study of a vagrant is, so far as it goes, taken from life. 

But birds and beasts are not men. They are, after family and 
species, all alike. This is so nearly true that it may be doubted if 
there is any individual character, except in the case of some of the 
higher quadrupeds long under the dominion of man. If you know 
one, you are personally acquainted with all. There is only what 
may be called a family character, and sometimes it is a very bad one. 
This is the case in regard to the little wretch at present under con- 
sideration. He is everywhere present; all the towns and villages 
know him. He is classed almost with the flies, gnats, mosquitoes, 
and all the little things that are and are not wanted. He has come 
to be considered one of the evils of this life. Asa rule, we know as 
much about him as we wish to, and have not the patience to inquire 
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into any of the further facts of his history. It is painful to be 
obliged to come to this conclusion in regard to a winged creature, 
and one so small as to be almost incapable of any of the larger sins. 
And there is a feeling, too, that birds are creatures apart, living the 
free life of the air, and possessed of an envied power the mechani- 
cians may theorize upon but cannot explain—the beautiful power 
of flight. It is something with which we have long endowed our 
imaginations of the angels. Our highest ideals fly. Birds are shy, 
and only the fields and woods and fastnesses of nature know them. 
They understand distinctly that man is an enemy, and, in their 
closest association with him, treat him always as such, and decline, 
for the most part, to live with him at all. Our nearest approach to 
the most familiar of them is when they are stealing our cherries. 
It is quite painful, then, to conclude definitely that at least one little 
bird is beyond kindly consideration, and that we should not par- 
ticularly care if he had never been created ; and that only upon the 
theory that there exists an occult reason for the existence of all that 
is can we account for his presence at all. 

To begin with, he is a trans-Atlantic importation. He is distinctly 
somebody’s fault, since he never would have come of himself. He 
is among the first of the assisted immigrants, and we are now study- 
ing that subject with no great degree of good-humor. He has, for 
some years now, been living under everybody’s observation and criti- 
cism, and has not become a virtuous citizen, though he is hardly so 
bad as some others who could be named. He flies up before every- 
body’s horse in the street, and roosts upon everybody’s cornice, and 
occupies, in clouds and swarms and innumerable hosts, the busiest 
haunts of men. Plebeian, homely, dirty, and familiar, a songless 
gray vagabond who represents the canaille of bird life, there is yet, 
with regard to him, as there is about almost everything we have, a 
dispute as to whether he is altogether bad, whether he is entirely a 
pest, or a little useful. It is certain, however, that the question of 
reform does not enter. What he is, he will remain, unchanged 
through every vicissitude of climate and every change of party and 
policy—the English sparrow. 

Some of us are content with simply regretting his existence, and 
with being of the opinion that the odious little mistake can never be 
got rid of, and must be endured with philosophy. We wish he were 
dead, yet he is too little, too contemptible and unimportant, to 
actually kill. We don’t know much about him, and wish we knew 
less ; yet we are all perhaps occasionally amused at the eccentricity 
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of the public-spirited idea that introduced him into a country not 
in the least in want of any additional nuisances ; and most of us wish 
that Mr. Deblois, of Portland, Me., and Mr. E. Scheifflin and the 
New York Central Park Commissioners, and the city government 
of Boston, and the municipal authorities of Philadelphia, and the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington—all of whose philanthropic 
efforts were extended in the effort to domesticate him among us at 
intervals between the years 1858 and 1871—had been thinking of 
something else when the idea first occurred to them. Evil lies in 
the intent ; and Mr. Scheifflin, whoever he was, probably had no in- 
tention of doing aught but good when in 1858 he turned the monster 
loose in Portland : neither bad the patriotic Englishman who in an 
evil hour brought a couple of pairs of rabbits into Australia, because 
«We ‘ave ’em at ome, you know;” yet he seems likely to prove the 
cause of the final devastation of a continent, and to have inaugurated 
a contest which shall prove the utter powerlessness of man when his 
antagonist is not another man, but a rabbit. The sparrow case in 
this country and the rabbit case in Australia are not similar as evils 
so far as magnitude is concerned ; but the two instances differ only 
in degree, and it seems to some of us a desirable thing to try to do- 
mesticate now some variety of sparrow-hawk, with whom the catch- 
ing and killing of his predestined victims shall amount to a mania. 
There is, or was, a hawk on our western plains—a bird of prey, com- 
plete in his entire equipment of eyes, beak, wings, claws, appearance, 
and habit; a falcon in miniature, not much bigger than a man’s 
thumb. The top of a dead sunflower-stalk was to him the equivalent 
of the blasted pine to the eagle, and thence he watched for his prey 
with that air of majesty pertaining to all the family, but in him dis- 
played in miniature. Such a one could play havoc with our hordes, 
and is not large enough to catch much of anything else. Every 
creature must have his equivalent destructive agent. The balance 
of power dwells with death. It is the want of this in the case of 
the rabbits that is ruining Australia as an abode for men. In the 
introduction of our foreign pest, the concomitant thought did not 
occur to his propagators. 

This little falcon is not, however, seriously mentioned as the 
remedy for the sparrow plague, though something like him is greatly 
needed. He is spoken of here rather for the reason that he seems 
to have been so small that he escaped the catalogues. One cannot 
find him in the books. He may have by this time disappeared, to- 
gether with his prey; or the last of his diminutive nests, perhaps 
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with its two or four tiny eggs in it, may have been turned under by 
the advancing plow. He was in his day the most comical of all the 
Raptores. It would have been all he could do to capture an ordinary 
mouse, and a half-grown lizard was most probably the height of his 
strength and ambition. Yet he was one of the most complete and 
one of the most beautiful of his extensive family. 

The enormous and widely disseminated family to which our spar- 
row belongs is distinguished by nearly the same qualities the world 
over. The Fringillide know every habitable clime. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America are all stocked with them. We had him of our 
own, and in great variety, before this English variety was thought 
of as an addition to our fauna; and the drab-colored atom need not 
have been thought of at all. But our varieties had their lives in 
wood and field and mountain with other birds, and did not show 
any disposition to become the denizens of crowded cities. This 
especial importation, to whom, indeed, all other sparrows are as 
nothing, is here as he was at home—sociable to a degree, aggressive, 
fearless, seeking the haunts of men not from love of man, but be- 
cause it is easier to get a living so. He is prolific beyond all other 
birds. He begins early and ends late in the industrious multiplica- 
tion of his kind. All times and seasons are his own. There are five 
to seven of him in every nest, several times repeated in the course 
of the summer. The firstlings of the spring are grandparents 
themselves before the coming of the hard frost, which alone will in- 
duce him to stop. He flies in a day or two after hatching, and has 
no perilous periods of moulting ; and you can hardly tell a young 
one from an old one at any period of his precocious life. There is 
no brotherhood or nationality so clannish as the sparrow family. 
They make common cause upon all occasions. Homely and insig- 
nificant individually, he carries all his family measures unanimously, 
and by dint of numbers wins every contest. He cannot individually 
fight, having nothing to speak of about him that is in the least 
degree formidable ; yet his insignificant peckings and squeakings, 
repeated thousands of times by hundreds of birds, drive away the 
most beautiful, vivacious, and pugnacious of the visitors to our door- 
yards and parks. If one watches them closely, one will find that 
they go, not so much on account of being actually driven away, as on 
account of a general disgust. This is displayed in all their actions. 
They decline to live beside neighbors so particularly disreputable 
and intentionally disagreeable. They are natives of the woods, and 
came reluctantly in the first place. Their confidence has never been 
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entirely secured in all the ages; and in these later years they find 
themselves opposed by this insignificant creature without a voice, 
without a single brilliant feather, with disreputable habits, a feathered 
mormon in the midst of the season of love and song, a scratcher of 
filth and a seeker after digested oats, a groundling, a communist, a 
miserable chippy to whom there is not attached a single reminiscence 
of beauty or poetry, a wanderer amid alleys and by-ways, one who 
knows nothing of the winter of the south or the summer of the 
north, who has no bird instincts, who is too indolent to catch a bug 
and would live cheek-by-jowl with maggots, who never bathes and 
has no change of clothes, who was born a semi-respectable seed-eater 
and has become hopelessly and forever a mere scavenger. 

The proneness of the English sparrow to settle in cities is a pecu- 
liar feature of his character. He will, so far, have nothing to do 
with the country. When his present innumerable hosts have been 
multiplied by many millions, he will do so, of mere numeral neces- 
sity, but not as yet. And like other inhabitants of the centres of 
population, he has somewhat changed his character to suit his sur- 
roundings. It is almost ridiculous to speak of so small a creature as 
being a scavenger; but such he has literally and entirely become. It is 
his only useful quality, and that is not intentional. The reason alleged 
for bringing him over—for that eccentricity of philanthropy that 
has no other excuse—was that he would likely eat, with his unmeas- 
ured and indiscriminate appetite, the creature known as the ‘‘ meas- 
uring-worm.” But the nefarious creature with the doubling back 
goes so far unmolested—both he and the remainder of the extensive 
caterpillar family. He ambles up your coat-sleeve,— by no means the 
sign that you are going to have a new garment either after or before 
election, as was said in the callow days of speculative childhood,— 
and dangles by an invisible thread just high enough to take you in 
the eye as you walk abroad, the same as ever. As for his hairy and 
repulsive brethren, it has long been conceded that they were per- 
fectly protected against rapine by birds of any variety; but this little 
green one—he was at once going to be exterminated, and the dear 
little cheerful sparrow was expected to perform that service to 
order. 

Quite the contrary. There are not so many bug-eating and worm- 
destroying birds about where they should be as there were before 
we had him, for reasons already referred to ; and the sparrow de- 
votes all his time to viands already prepared. He gathers fatness 
from the leavings and the waste, and especially follows the trail of 
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the beasts in the highway. He has acquired an unquestionable 
appetite for all varieties of filth and ordure ; and if he were only as 
big, he would be as disgusting as any buzzard. He has become a 
scratcher. His bath is in the dust, not in the fountain ; and his bill 
and claws and plumage all look it. And, like the street gamin that 
he is, he has ceased to care. 

And, like the gamin, he knows how to take care of himself. Or- 
dinary vicissitudes are nothing to him. Rain and snow and storm 
he takes as they come. Innumerable architectural niches and cor- 
ners protect him. Eaves and ledges and mouldings are his abiding- 
places. In an unusually bitter season he takes other measures. 
You have a barn, we will suppose, and in it there is a small opening, 
we will say a cat-hole in the door. Go there in the early morning 
after a snow-storm of severity, and you will find hundreds of sparrows 
within. They make a rush for the door as soon as you have opened 
it, and in a moment there is not a little feathered tatterdemalion of 
them all visible. But it remains evident that they have been there : 
They have crowded together on the fine blue cloth of your carriage 
seats ; they have been roosting on your harness ; they have been 
sitting in rows even upon your horses’ backs; they have scratched 
and fought in the oat-bin; and have, in fine, had a wake all over 
the premises. Crowded together, they must needs fight and follow 
nature, since there is nobody else with whom to get up a controversy. 
Then you regret that you did not think in time of their probably 
being there, so that you might have contrived some means of slaugh- 
ter, wholesale and effective. You do thereafter close up the entrance. 
It doesn’t matter ; none of the crowd will freeze. They have simply 
found some other hole in some other citizen’s barn, and have made 
a night of it whenever it was unendurably cold outside. Under simi- 
lar circumstances, they would, if they could, come into your kitchen, 
or they will go into an unused basement and make headquarters 
there all winter. 

All the care expended upon the sparrow when first brought 
over was superfluous. Notwithstanding his numbers, one seldom 
finds a dead one. They are not subject to epidemics. Even 
the cats do not catch many of them. Never was there such im- 
munity from the perils to which ordinary bird-life is so constantly 
exposed ; and he will probably increase and multiply until not only 
town, but country also, shall be full of him. Then will the lesson 
be more fully enforced that it is a world governed by laws in the 
operation of which man may not too carelessly interfere, 
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What we want in birds we cannot get. What we had in some 
measure we now lack. All the beautiful creatures, of which we had 
a goodly number near us a quarter of a century ago, have gone from 
their haunts. They were going before the sparrow came ; and his 
coming has assisted an exodus that the unrestrained small boy, and 
the pea-shooter, and the domestic cat, and the amateur shot-gun 
had already begun. What we want in birds we shall now never get : 
what we would not, shall exist in gray and fluttering swarms, with 
no note but an odious and squawky twitter ; no plumage but a soiled 
and smoky protection against cold ; no gracefulness, but only jerky 
hoppings from twig to twig, from curb-stone to gutter. He has no 
end in life but to eat and fight ; no freedom but the clannishness 
that is bent upon driving away every rival. We hate flies and mos- 
quitoes—at least to the extent that we should never think of import- 
ing them ; and yet we have here, as to birds, what the mosquito is to 
the butterfly—and we have him to keep, to cherish, to transmit, 
whether we will or no. 

Anyone who happens to have a desk beside a window where there 
isa stone ledge outside, may become very intimately acquainted with 
the sparrows. If the window were open always, and the chamber 
only occasionally occupied, still he would never come in, notwith- 
standing his familiarity. But his business will frequently call him 
during the day to the window-ledge outside. If the sash is down, 
you will find that he is not much restrained by your presence im- 
mediately on the inside. He is so small and active that he is, in a 
certain sense, ‘‘cute” ; and I must be excused in the use of the word, 
for it is the only epithet not absolutely ill-natured at all applicable 
toa sparrow. The first thing you will observe while he is there will 
be that he is not clean. His unpretending coat, very pretty in the 
wren and other small gray or brown birds, is grimy with the smoke 
of the city, and seems never to have any care. His little toes are 
encrusted with the infinitesimal remains of dried garbage, which also 
clings to the edges of his little yellow seed-eater’s bill. This last he 
perhaps hastily scrapes from side to side on the edge of the stone, 
very inadequately and imperfectly, as one not having time and 
merely going through the inherited motions. Then he ruffles up 
his feathers and shakes himself, making himself look more than ever 
rumpled and untidy, and then he cocks his head to one side and 
peers over the edge down at the interesting goings-on below. Watch 
his ungraceful flight then, and you will observe that in most cases 
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observed. If it is really a find, and the hour be early in the morn- 
ing, there will be a dozen of him there all atonce. Another comes 
and takes his place on the ledge almost the instant he is gone. 
There was never a more perfect repetition of two unimportant per- 
formances. There is the same hurried and perfunctory scraping of 
the bill, the same flirt of the small and soiled plumage, the same 
peering downward into space, and usually the same great induce- 
ment to hurried departure. 

Imagine a green door-yard in a western town. There are always 
birds in the trees there, and very often of a dozen kinds. The 
spray of the hose-pipe flies far over the sward for their especial 
benefit, and the pranks they play there, the didoes they cut, the 
enjoyment they get are worth observation by anyone who still has 
a small unsoldered place in his heart through which something of 
nature may yet find entrance. We will suppose that they have been 
making the best of that parboiled season of midsummer known to 
all the inhabitants of that balmy clime, and to the birds as well as 
toany. That is why they have been making a most distressful pan- 
tomime of drooping wings and open beaks, and saying as plainly as 
birds may, ‘‘ Do turn it on if you ever intend to.” 

The turning on being finally thought of and accomplished, you 
may go and sit on the steps and observe the feathered menagerie 
you have thereby gathered about you. First of all, perhaps, comes 
a cock blackbird. He walks across the sward, not skipping and 
hopping, but with a very considerable stride and quite an air of 
knowing what he isabout. The sun glintson the black-green bronze 
of his neck, and the ring of gold about his eye is as distinct as 
though you held him in your hand. He is somewhat crowish in his 
movements, and amuses you by a display of that disreputable rela- 
tionship that he himself does not dream of, and would probably 
promptly disown, but can’t help. Presently he is under the spray 
and wading in the puddles, and altogether getting as wet as ever he 
can. 

A robin has been waiting his turn. These two don’t fight, but 
they will not bathe together ; and when the -blackbird has betaken 
himself to a branch not far away, he comes forward like a ballet- 
girl, making a little run and three hops. There is not the least 
dignity about any robin, and these finicking little runs and dead 
stops are characteristic of him on all occasions. His predecessor, 
the blackbird, had very much the air of a gentleman in a black coat 
who was remarking, ‘‘I intend to try this thing, and have no doubt 
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I shall feel better. Fountains are very nice. I had this one built 
on purpose.” The robin keeps his foolish bill in the air, his neck 
stiff, and seems barely able to take in the situation. But he is not 
afraid of the water. There is a small puddle in the turf, and he 
goes into this bodaciously. He wets himself to the very skin, and 
finally jerks himself into the nearest tree, where he spreads himself 
out to dry. 

A pair of fluffy little brown birds come next, understanding the 
nature of the arrangement perfectly, seeming entirely indifferent to 
the danger of drowning their small selves in a spray which is to 
them as Niagara would be to a man. They are followed by a shy 
and rare creature all bedizened in black and yellow, glimpses of 
whom in the trees have only occasionally been caught. So modest 
is he that he takes a little dip, flies to and fro in the spray, and is 
gone. He is the golden oriole, a new-comer in the West, whose shy- 
ness is most provoking, and who in all probability will not become a 
numerous resident. 

And now, creeping out of the coverts, comes a creature whom 
you did not certainly know had taken up his abode near you. But 
you have known him since childhood, and have many times heard 
him sing in a way that made you wonder he should have ever 
acquired his familiar name of ‘‘ cat-bird,” or the reputation he has 
of being a thief and a robber. It is a visit of royalty, and does the 
premises great honor. His slate-gray coat shines with a sheen you 
were not before aware could dwell in that color, and he takes his 
drink and his dip and is gone again, much as if he hardly intended 
to come anyhow, and is much disgusted at finding himself in so 
common a resort. 

Last, perhaps, but by no means least, comes that refulgent cox- 
comb, the blue-jay. You know him perfectly well, and he also 
knows you. He hasa nest in the apple-tree under the window, and 
has been indifferent about waking or not waking you very early in 
the morning these six weeks past. He is at times a virulent do- 
mestic scold, unless his voice belies him greatly, and he and his 
mate discuss their family affairs somewhat querulously at unseemly 
hours near'the dawn. He has long since taken the liberty of con- 
verting your door-yard into an arena for the constant disporting of 
his chiefest proclivities, of which a shrinking modesty is not one. 
Often has one seen him come careering across the low tree-tops with 
his dipping flight and his peculiar metallic cry, the pretended bearer 
of important news. Often has he cocked his crested head at you 
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as you passed beneath, saying distinctly, ‘‘ 1 wonder whom he thinks 
these premises belong to, anyway?” Now he comes jauntily, with 
a certain ‘Aha! I thought so” air, and all the other birds take 
back seats until he has leisurely and entirely washed his blue coat, 
and flopped and fluttered to his heart’s content, and gone away with 
a self-satisfied squaawk. He is very handsome, and undoubtedly he 
knows it, and is so sure of his position in society that he lives upon 
the verge of impudence all the time. He does not sing—not he. 
He rather speaks his mind in a tone of voice that ranges from a 
conceited clattering to the filing of a mill-saw, at all hours and 
pretty much all the time, and he has never hesitated to scold the 
real proprietor of the tree he resides in if he comes around during 
the term of his occupancy. They say he can sing. The anatomists 
declare that no other bird has so perfect an arrangement in the in- 
terior of his throat for that divine purpose. But he doesn’t—not at 
least in this country. 

But where, all this time, are the ever-present sparrows ? Not one 
of the little soiled creatures has come near, notwithstanding the 
intense heat, the dust, and the general and universal bird suffering 
and thirst. His faculty of demoralization and his proclivity for 
dirt he owns alone among his door-yard fellows. His brethren are 
really the vultures and the scavengers generally. Infinitely small 
by comparison, and infinitely removed by blood and family, he is 
still akin to those privileged and odious fowls that alight in the 
streets of tropical cities, that sleep away a gorge of carrion on the 
roof-trees and gables, and that owe immunity from harm to the most 
disgusting qualities. 

As has been remarked, the sparrow family is one of the most 
extensive and numerous in the world, and found in every habitable 
clime. He has relatives whose nests are not twenty feet from this 
fountain ; little creatures who do not cut much of a figure in life, 
but who are pleasant to have about. None of his relatives are like 
him. One variety is especially distinguished by the very opposite 
qualities, and is called the mountain or tree sparrow (Pyrgita mon- 
tana). Another is the ‘‘ chippy,” a poor little gray creature with a 
continual please-let-me-live air about him, seemingly of little more 
importance in creation than a cricket is, and continually soliciting 
pity for the fact that he was ever included in the great scheme at 
all. Still another is that which for want of any other name we are 
forced to consider a ‘‘ snow bird.” His eccentricity is that he is 
never seen in fair weather, and comes to us only blown upon the 
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blizzard. There is nothing attractive to bird-life in snow, and the 
creature is a seed-eater besides. Of this snow-bird variety alone 
there are at least five kinds in this country. 

The linnet is still another of the family ; a sparrow to all intents. 
This is a seed-eating pest, plentiful to the extent of being a nuisance 
as yet only in California. When one observes the countless hordes 
of linnets there, all busy, all continually in a flutter, all quarrelsome, 
one is inclined to think with fiendish glee of the time when the 
English sparrow shall have crossed the Mojave desert—as he will— 
and undertaken to share the heritage of the Californian midget. 
It will be hard on the inhabitants for a time, but one or the other 
will have to go, and one thinks complacently of the lives that will 
be lost in the contest. For it will be a family fight ; virulent and 
uncompromising proportionately. 

The little canary-colored whistler, who is a favorite with maiden 
ladies and forlorn womankind generally, who swings all his life 
long on a wooden ring in a wire cage, and who often screeches con- 
tinuously and villainously under the pretence of being musical, is also 
a sparrow, closely related to him whom we will consider the typical 
bird, and looks it. The bullfinch, beloved of Gretchen, is another. 
One might spend a long time, and use up a considerable supply 
of white paper, in attempting to enumerate the families making up 
the extensive species. Doubtless they are found wherever man has 
been, and no one need mistake them. They are seed-eaters and 
bug-clippers all, with bills specially constructed to that end, and 
with feet fitted for the clinging to slender twigs and weed stalks. 
They all twitter and chirp, are all restless and fluttering, and all 
display a special aptitude for making the best of any situation in 
which they may find themselves. In the city of Havana, where 
they swarm by millions, they have become the same scavengers they 
are in Chicago. It is not precisely the same bird with ours except 
in size and habit ; and the name they bear is the same as that applied 
to every quarrelsome fellow behind his back—Gorrion. He came 
there as a bit of revenge rather than of philanthropy, and from no 
desire to add to the attractiveness of the country. An irate Span- 
iard brought a few of them over, and turned them loose from the 
deck of a ship in the bay, and is said to have done so because of 
certain wrongs suffered in the course of a former residence. 

Wandering in the loneliest places on this continent you will still 
find some specimen or other of this great family of plebeians. The 
tall weeds nodding in the lonesome whispers of the desert winds 
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have, at frequent intervals, a mite of the sparrow tribe clinging to 
them and looking sidewise, after a family fashion, across the coun- 
try. They come by dozens to pick up the camp-fire crumbs. No 
one molests them, or even sees them unless given to such habits, 
and they are as tame as possible. They never knew a tree, or saw 
a building, or visited any of the hauntsof men. Their little nests, 
with seven little dirty eggs, are hidden in the desert herbage, and 
perhaps several varieties of the bird may flit before you in the course 
of a single day’s march. I only mention them because, somehow, 
they remain among my memories of those solitudes now rapidly 
changing into farm-lands and pastures, where the sorrowful charm 
of utter loneliness can never be known again. 
I have used the word plebeian in a sense that may be new to the 
reader in connection with a little bird. ‘The sparrows seem to me 
to be eminently so. They are to birds what the Chinese are to 
humanity. They possess endless adaptability without the faculty 
of actually learning or changing, and they crowd creation with a 
superfluity wherever the conditions can be twisted into a degree of 
favorableness. They have a fecundity that is startling when put 
into plain numerals. No freak of modern philanthropy seems more 
surprising than that which conceived that it would be a public 
blessing to give us the most odious member of an uninteresting 
family as a permanent resident. He is ours now, and we must 
make the best of him. He will at least serve to vent our ill-humor 

upon ; and thus is the subject of this imperfect sketch. 
James W. STEELE. 
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My observation in many walks, talks, and advantages, through 
years, teaches me that, almost without exception, the men who do 
the work of the mental world do it under pressure. 

Carlyle begged many years for a publisher. Longfellow did the 
same ; and Ihave seen a letter of his to Carey, of Philadelphia, —one 
of his first publishers, if not ‘he first, —begging an advance on his 
volume, of two hundred dollars, which the party who held the letter 
said was gracefully refused. Some suffer these rebuffs from the 
modesty of their nature, others from not knowing how to go about 
it, and others again from the imbecility of those who sit in judg- 
ment on them. Their first efforts are rejected, and they become 
despondent, perhaps withdraw altogether from the lin. they in- 
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tended to adopt, and are only heard of long after they are dead, or 
nearly so. Thackeray struggled for years to find place for his bad 
pictures, and only gave up the effort when he discovered his voca- 
tion to be the pen. Under this view, egotism, even high self- 
conceit, is a virtue. Jump for the sun, and one may capture a star. 
I know of a graduate of the leading college of the country, who 
only came through by excessive coaching and the ‘‘ skin of his teeth,” 
and who was looked on by his fellows as a very dunce and quizzed 
incessantly, but had the imbecility or temerity to ask, one year 
afterward, the first position in a celebrated institution, which had 
_just been made vacant by death, and, to theastonishment of every- 
body who knew him, received, not what he had asked for, but a 
very important post, coveted by men forty times more capable of 
filling it, and—more extraordinary still—managed to keep it. This 
was a case purely of what Americans call “‘ cheek.” But to be a 
first-class egotist, a man must thoroughly believe in himself, so that 
his words may sound like truth ; he will then gather believers, no 
matter how absurd may be the views he puts forth. 

«*T must take a few of these home and read them, and then write 
some better ones,” said a fifth-rate author of blood-and-thunder 
serials, as he glanced over a number of volumes of the finest plays 
in the language ; and the fun of it was that the man was really in 
earnest. 

Confidence in one’s self is the grand point ; but the mere thinking 
we possess certain merits will not make us the possessor, but will 
go far to give us the very qualities we covet if we are not really 
born fools. D’Israeli believed he possessed the elements of a states- 
man ; and though laughed down upon his début, by the House of 
Commons, perhaps largely on account of the eccentricity of his 
personal appearance, declared his intention to overcome them—and 
did. Personal appearance is much, but not everything. John 
Wilkes, who was said to have been the ugliest man in England, 
declared he could talk his face off in fifteen minutes, and I do not 
doubt it. A man does not make his own person, any more than he 
creates his own mind ; but yet he can largely contribute to it. On 
this point men of genius are notoriously deficient, by neglecting 
or entirely ignoring a leading point—that of dress. It is almost a 
phenomenon to see an author well dressed, even though his means 
allow—his toilet, perhaps unconsciously, generally running to eccen- 
tricity, carelessness, and, not seldom, dirt. There are also men of 
positive genius who struggle on through life, only able to do one thing 
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well, and positively blind to everything else. Their bent is all- 
absorbing, until, instead of becoming a pleasure, it is a positive 
misery. All things in life give way before it, or are buried in it. 
One of the most celebrated engravers the world has ever produced, 
Linton, once told me: ‘‘I look at the whole world and the face of 
nature as an engraving. If I see a forest of grand, waving trees, I 
immediately begin to study how I should work the foliage into the 
block. If I gaze upon the sea, I at once go off on a theory of 
lines for water in motion. If I look upon a beautiful sky, it only 
sets me to thinking what tints I should use to express it. In short, 
I can never sink the shop.” And, as a consequence, he could not 
enjoy life. 

To some men of genius there is nothing new; they are always 
blasé ; no matter whether they have seen or heard of a thing be- 
fore or not, they take it all like a machine, and seem anxious to get 
through with it, as if it were unprofitable labor : while, on the other 
hand, there are some who find novelty in the simplest thing, and 
express delight over what to all others is mere commonplace. “I 
suppose,” said a Vermont farmer to a New York savant, who was 
admiring everything he saw in the Green Mountains, ‘‘that if I 
was to go deown to York, I’d gawk areound thar just the same as 
you dew up here.” 

How many instances have I known of people who, charmed with 
an author, seek to meet him, forming in their own imagination an 
ideal commensurate with their admiration of his pen-work! They 
succeed in either seeing the great man, or perhaps in meeting him 
socially, and come away disenchanted forever. I realized it myself 
some years ago upon the visit of a great English author, Charles 
Dickens, to thiscountry. Isought to meet him, having created him 
a god through my devotion to his books. A ‘‘ mutual friend” took 
me to see him; and at the great man’s urgent solicitation I re- 
mained two hours, and at the end of that time came away thoroughly 
disgusted and sorry for my experiment. My god was a wooden one, 
and could do nothing but drink champagne and talk about himself ; 
so that at the end of the hours I left him maudlin, still chattering 
away about the great Iam. I never yet knew a great writer—and I 
think I have met nearly all of this country and many of Europe— 
that did not at times play the fool or talk like an idiot. Only 
within a few days I listened to a long argument from an eminent 
author, trying to prove that no person had ever yet been known to 
reach the age of one hundred years; and this very day I read that 
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one of the greatest divines and theological writers in the land 
makes the public assertion that a drunkard is impossible of ref- 
ormation, and that, even if he was cured of the disease for a while, 
it came back with redoubled violence. Poor encouragement, this, 
from our Christian brother for the poor fellow suffering under his 
baleful malady! What must the intellectual party comprising the 
cream of England’s literary men have thought of Wordsworth, 
who, when they were discussing the subject of wit and humor, 
broke in with the remark that he had never made but one pun in 
his life? They naturally wanted to know what it was, and the great 
poet told the following story : 

<<‘ T was standing one day at the door of my house at Rydal Mount 
when a man came down the road and asked me, ‘ Mr. Wordsworth, 
have you seen anything of my wife ?’ 

««« Why, my dear fellow,’ I answered, ‘I did not even know you 
had a wife.’ ” 

And here the story stopped ; and this was the poet’s idea of a pun. 
Of course it was greeted with a roar, and Wordsworth congratulated 
himself on his success as a punster. And yet this man was no? a 
fool. 

Popularity is, in a great degree, an accident. A poet very rarely 
writes but one positively popular poem ; Tom Hood being an ex- 
ception to this, with his ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” and ‘‘ The Song of the 
Shirt.” Sometimes a really popular poet never writes a popular 
poem ; and sometimes he will write one great poem, and the rest 
will be trash. Tennyson has never written a popular poem, unless 
«“The Charge of the Light Brigade” can be so called; and we 
doubt if that would have attracted much attention had not the poet 
been already popular. Longfellow was the same, unless an excep- 
tion can be made in favor of ‘‘ Excelsior.” Gray wrote one superb 
poem, ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and nothing else worth 
reading. Poe, an immensely overrated man, wrote ‘“‘ The Raven,” 
—a poem so mystical that no real critic has yet been able to under- 
stand it,—to evolve which, he himself tells us he was obliged to 
get off eight hundred lines and aiterwards condense, and yet made 
the frightful mistake of casting the shadow of his raven, who sat 
on the bust of Pallas just above his chamber door, on the floor, 
without having any light so situated as to cast sucha shadow. All 
the rest of his poems I look upon as leather and prunella, and only 
noticeable for their oddity of versification, Perhaps, though, his 
case might have been like a friend of mine who is given to versifi- 
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cation and the wine-cup, and who one day told me that he never 
altered a poem after it was once written ; ‘‘ for,” he said, ‘‘ though 
the meaning may seem vague to me afterward, I must have known 
it when the aflatus was upon me, and so I let it go to the public 
and they must find out.” 

There are many singular things in literature, but none more 
singular than the insane desire of many people incapable of writing 
ten words grammatically or properly spelled to appear in print or 
obtain a literary reputation. There are the most notable instances 
of the latter in the attempts of various individuals to grasp the 
authorship of poems that have become celebrated, the three most 
remarkable occurring to my memory being the cases of ‘‘ Rock Me 
to Sleep, Mother,” written by Elizabeth Akers; the second, “ Ben 
Bolt,” by Thomas Dunn English ; the third, ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,” 
by I. W. Watson. In the first case, a fellow by the name of Ball 
was the claimant, and actually published a pamphlet to prove it, but 
was annihilated by the lady in so summary a manner that he has 
not been heard of since. The second had several claimants, among 
the number a mulatto barber of Albany, who came to New York to 
seek out Dr. English and rebuke him personally for daring to assert 
his authorship. The doctor’s answer was conclusive ; he kicked 
the barber downstairs and into the street, and thus ended the con- 
troversy. The third and perhaps most remarkable case ever known 
is that of “‘ Beautiful Snow.” Its claimants are legion, numbering 
by hundreds. ‘‘I have myself,” says Mr. Watson, “‘ stood in the 
presence of at least a dozen of the authors of my poem, all of whom 
were unable to produce a single line besides of their composition, 
except one ; and what he did produce showed most conclusively that 
he never wrote anything in his life possessing either rhyme, rhythm, 
grammar, or common-sense.” 

When I asked the author why he did not publicly denounce these 


people and claim his own, he said, ‘‘ Of what use? The mass of 


the public would still, as Moere says, 


‘ But faith, fanatic faith, when wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.’ 


I only say, when I meet them or am questioned: ‘If you wrote that 
poem you must have written all in my two published books ; in fact, 
all my two or three hundred poems, for the family likeness is so 
strong that the merest tyro in literature must see it.” The greatest 
advocate of one of these bogus authors is the editor of a leading 
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sporting paper, which is evidence that a man may know all about a 
horse or a dog, but be at sea on a poem. 

Equally strange also are some of the oddities of poetry, of which 
I cite two as illustrations. Charles Wolfe, an Irish clergyman, 
wrote two remarkable poems, and never was known to write any- 
thing else. If he did, it was not printed. These were, ‘The 
Burial of Sir John Moore” and “If I had thought thou could’st 
have died.” What might he not have done had his genius been 
discovered before it was too late. The other is the case of our own 
Joseph Rodman Drake, who, though being on most intimate terms 
with Halleck, Irving, Bryant, and all literary men of his time, was 
not known or appreciated as a poet ; and it was not until sixteen 
years after his death that his fine poems were published in a volume, 
though his literary friends must have known about allof them. ‘I 
have burnt up twenty thousand dollars’ worth of manuscript,” said a 
well-known writer, whois making his three or four thousand a year, 
to me lately. He would write, read what he had written, some- 
times to his family or friends, and then throw it into the fire. This 
he did for fifteen years before he printed, and yet this writer was 
intimate all the time with Morris, Willis, Poe, and other leading 
authors. 

Another great trouble with writers is not having their powers 
always at command. ‘This I hold to be habit as much as anything, 
and on a par with what would be called in the general world “the 
whimsies.” I know one who, no matter how urgent the case, de- 
clares he can never write a line except in his own room, with his 
own pen, ink, and paper. Another, who, though struggling with 
chronic poverty, will refuse the most munificent offers to write some- 
thing of an ordinary nature, and which, at another time, he could 
do with great facility, because he didn’t “feel like it.” Caprice 
seems inherent in complicated machinery, be it human or mechan- 
ical ; and the more ingenious and complicated the latter, the more 
it seems like human intelligence. A great man cannot be always 
great ; he is a man who has, at certain times, said or done great 
things ; though in these days, when greatness is a money measure, 
genius becomes nothing if it does not put money in its purse. 
How much more does the public appreciate Mark Twain since they 
know he has made a couple of hundred thousands from his writings 
than if he had written ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and was poor. The great- 
est satire upon this admiration for the genius of money-getting 
that I know of is, that at this moment I hold a letter written by a 
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man who died a few years ago full of honors, leaving behind him 
a hundred millions, all made by himself, which letter, an almost 
unintelligible scrawl, and said to be unique, for he never personally 
wrote letters, contains seventeen words, five of which are misspelled, 
as is his own name. 

Literary men are almost always pictured as lean and cadaverous. 
This is a mistake ; they are, as far as my personal observations and 
enquiries go, rather an average over the standard of rotundity. It 
is a theory that the sword is more lasting than the scabbard, and 
the mind wears out the body. Literary men live long, if they do 
not live too fast ; and though they are great drinkers, they are also 
great eaters, when they can get anything to eat and are not troubled 
with dyspepsia. I cannot, at this moment, recall any positive living 
skeleton of an author, while I can of various other professions ; 
nor would I like to mention those of my own living countrymen 
who run somewhat to obesity, as I find them invariably tender on 
that point ; but a few cases far away can be cited to show that 
literary men are not always starvelings. Balzac was immensely stout, 
so much so that a contemporary declared it a day’s exercise to walk 
around him. Jules Jadin could only sit on chairs or sofas made 
expressly for him. ‘Toward the latter part of his life Dumas, the 
elder, who could demolish half-a-dozen pounds of steak at a meal, 
got so that he could not contemplate his own toes. Saint-Beuve 
was wont to look upon his immense protuberance of stomach as his 
bane of life ; and Eugene Sue fought desperately to the last against 
the tendency to flesh. 

But who shall count up the oddities and eccentricities of genius, 
or lay down a rule for man to work by. We are all discontented, 
and men of a high calibre are no different from those of a low. 
This discontent is the very saving-clause in our civilization: it makes 
men ambitious. It extends the boundaries of empires, builds 
cities, writes great books, and puts forth great poems and pictures, 
but I have yet to see the author or painter who repudiated the filthy 
lucre, or was not more than willing to receive the utmost penny for 
his labor. Talk about ‘‘ the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
said a well-known versifier to me a short time ago, “‘ I don’t know 
how it might have been in the olden time, but I know my eye rolls 
best when I’m sure that I’ll get a hundred dollars, or even fifty, for 
my poem.” 

PauL DRAYTON. 
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AMERICA’S ROMANCE. 


THERE are some habitations that at once impress the observer 
with a sense of utter dreariness. 

Farmer Dodd’s house was sucli. 

It was a dilapidated, irregular building of one story, perched on 
the summit of a bare, uninviting hillock, sans foliage, sans verdure, 
sans everything. 

Nothing about the place suggested beauty, or even comfort. 

A couple of dejected-looking, scraggy peach-trees near the front 
door, a clump of straggling wild rose-bushes, which had evidently 
given up the task as a hopeless one of making this desert blossom 
as the rose, were the only apologies for adornment, while coarse, 
wiry grass and unsightly weeds partly hid the poor soil of the hill. 

America Dodd was next to the oldest child, and was the only 
daughter of farmer Dodd. 

As his other heirs swelled out the list to an even half-dozen, and 
as the products of his sterile acres did not swell out his pocket-book 
in a similar ratio, the sequel is an easy one to read. 

It is little wonder that there should be for America only a life of 
constant drudgery and care. 

As the only daughter of a poor farmer, always waging an unequal 
conflict with mother earth, who exhibited to him only the parsi- 
monious side of her rugged nature, and being, moreover, the one 
sister to five overgrown, thoughtless, and selfish boys, whose needs 
and demands seemed endless, her lot may be readily understood 
and little envied. 

Such a life had been her mother’s for several years, until, with a 
weary sigh of relief, she had thankfully passed into the rest which 
had so long haunted her tired brain, leaving to America, then 
scarcely fifteen, the accumulated burden of cares beneath which she 
had sunk so untimely. 

At eighteen, which is usually the glad heyday of girlhood, poor 
America was an overworked woman, prematurely old, to whom 
happy youth was a fable. She had grown up tall, lank, and un- 
gainly, with hands coarse and roughened by much toil, and face 
freckled and tanned by frequent exposure. 

Her mind was no less deficient in those qualities which should 
bestir a girl’s heart at this age—the epoch of romance and ideality. 
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Farmer Dodd regarded ‘‘ book larnin’” as a very unnecessary 
and expensive indulgence, and so the schooling of the Dodd family 
did not go beyond the simple acquirements of elementary reading, 
wri#ing, and arithmetic, which in America’s case enabled her to 
spell out easy reading, and reckon up the small profits accruing 
from the occasional sale of butter, eggs, and chickens, 

At an early age she was taken from school, and thenceforth de- 
voted her time and thoughts to the more absorbing subjects of 
poultry, gardening, and household cares, which claimed much of 
her attention during her mother’s lifetime and all of it afterward. 

Nature, who, like Fortune, also has her favorites, was niggardly 
with America at best. ‘Those most partial to the uncomely but 
self-denying girl could not have claimed more for her, in the mat- 
ter of looks, than that she was ‘‘ plain-featured.” 

Beauty was so entirely foreign to feeding pigs, washing, scrub- 
bing and scouring, hoeing and weeding, baking and mending, that 
America associated it neither with herself nor with her unlovely 
surroundings. 

She did not have the time to bestow attention upon her personal 
appearance, or to consider it, as most girls are apt to do much ear- 
lier in life. Indeed, there seemed no occasion for her doing so. 
The ducks and chickens would not perceive the improvement, neither 
the bold sunflowers in the ill-kept garden, nor yet her father and 
brothers, unless to ridicule the act, or chide her for the needless 
waste of time. 

ler appearance was far too ordinary to attract many admirers, 
even under most favorable circumstances, while her life was entirely 
too much occupied with matter-of-fact demands and drudgery for 
her to dream of such possibiiities, or compare her lot with those 
more fortunate ones who knew the power of love and accepted its 
homage. 

Those of the ‘* women folks” in the neighborhood who ventured 
an opinion concerning the future, when America’s prospects formed 
the theme of discussion, agreed among themselves that, while she 
had a very sorry time of it indeed, and was shamefully imposed 
upon by the Dodds in general, her marriageable prospects were in 
nowise injured thereby, as she had none to begin with. It was the 
unanimous verdict, however, that "Meriky Dodd was an uncommon 
ornery creetur ; but downright hard-workin’ an’ good-hearted. 

It is true that America was unable fully to comprehend the real 
misfortune of her lot, for she had no higher standpoint than her 
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own life from which to judge, and no aspiration beyond a certain 
vague longing far too indefinite to be tangible. 

This ignorance is frequently the kindly anesthetic with which 
nature deadens the unfortunate souls to those higher joys which, 
to them, are unattainable. 

While her life was now only a stolid, slavish existence, keener 
susceptibilities would have rendered it one of prolonged torture. 

To America the world meant little else than the sterile fields and 
rocky pasture-lands that environed the old, cheerless farm-house,. 
and stretched out to where a circle of bluish hills shut in the range 
of vision. 

What lay beyond this living wall she knew not, nor did she ques- 
tion the possibilities which this outer world might contain. 

To her it was simply an unknown quantity in which she had no 
part. When she thought of it at all, which was seldom, it was with 
an indistinct idea that there were other long stretches of stony 
fields, with here and there a farm-house full of cares, and with 
toilers beneath its roof as weary as she. 

Far away there were great cities and rivers and huge mountains, 
many times taller than these surrounding hills, and somewhere a 
great ocean rolled ; but of these things she possessed even fainter 
knowledge. 

There was no time to speculate on them when practical claims 
surrounded her on every side, and so completely engrossed her time 
and thoughts. 

One evening America put on her limp sun-bonnet, and, taking 
a tin bucket, started down the path and across the “big field” in 
the direction of a hill-side where wild strawberries grew. 

The air was full of delicious freshness, and the odor of wild blos- 
soms haunted the fence-rows. 

The sky stretched out and out, far, far away like a shoreless sea 
flecked with indolent sail-crafts. 

Now and then a startled bird flew out from a clump of tall 
grasses or a tangle of wild-plum bushes as she passed, while a gor- 
geous butterfly dallied with a wayside blossom, until her calico skirt 
brushed him from his brilliant perch. 

To one of poetic temperament these things would have spoken 
in their own alluring language; but to America it was a dead 
tongue to which she held no key. 

She saw and understood that the weeds were thick in the corn- 
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fields, and read only in the sky that dry weather would last still 
longer, and vegetation might suffer in consequence. 

Then there were her home cares weighing on her mind. She 
must hurry back to see that Jim drove up the turkeys, and send 
Elisha to hunting eggs, when the two boys came in from the fields. 
There was also milking, and the usual round of night’s work to be 
accomplished, so she hastened her steps and directed her way 
across the ‘‘ big field,” because it was nearer than to follow the 
rambling fence. 

When about mid-way she noticed some one climbing the opposite 
fence, near the tall walnut-tree ; and as she looked, there was a 
sudden puff of smoke, then the report of a gun, while the person 
seemed rather to drop than to jump from the fence, then move a 
few steps, and fall or lay down—she could not tell exactly which— 
so that the grass and weeds hid them from view. 

It was all so sudden and unexpected that, for a few moments, 
America stopped quite still, and looked attentively at the spot 
where the approaching stranger had been lost to sight in the grass ; 
then to her slow imagination was stiggested the probability of the 
man having shot himself by accident in climbing the fence. 

With this idea rapidly enlarging as she looked, her practical mind 
prompted her to go at once to the spot. 

She felt nothing of that fear or nervousness which a girl would 
usually have experienced under like circumstances. 

The possible romance of the affair did not present itself at all to 
her. She only considered that her help might be needed, and ran 
to offer it with the same promptitude she would have employed had 
one of the numerous Dodds received a hurt, or a cherished chick 
been threatened by a hungry bird of prey. 

Neither could her appearance be considered a romantic one as 
she ran swiftly over the uneven field, her loose, foxy hair escaping 
from the short skirts of her limp sun-bonnet, and her scant calico 
dress blowing about her tall, angular figure: but to this she also 
gave no thought. 

Before she reached the spot where the accident occurred the 
man had raised himself to a sitting posture, and was leaning back 
against the fence, his face quite pale. 

His gun lay at his side, and an ugly but not dangerous wound 
in his leg revealed the cause of his unusual pallor. 

While America expected something similar to the scene which 
met her view, and was not greatly moved, nor at all unnerved by 
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the sight of blood upon the handkerchief with which he had been 
endeavoring to staunch its flow, she experienced a strange astonish- 
ment at the man himself. 

Accustomed to the rough bearing and uncouth appearance of her 
father and brothers, and the few rustic neighbors who had come 
within her narrow circle of acquaintances, this man was an entirely 
new revelation to her, and she paused, looking at him in undis- 
guised wonder, as if he had been an inhabitant of another sphere ; 
which, in a certain sense, was indeed true. 

He was a handsome, manly fellow, judging from the usual stand- 
point ; but to America’s vision he was far more—he was something 
beautiful. 

Such hair and eyes she had never before seen, and then such per- 
fect features ; in all her life she had never dreamed of a face so 
handsome. 

Her brain seemed to have quickened suddenly in its perceptive 
qualities, and she took in these admirable points almost at a glance. 
All at once the great power of the gift of beauty dawned upon 
her untutored mind, and she stood abashed and spell-bound before 
its subtle influence. 

What must she seem in his eyes? _ 

A sudden shame swept over her, and instinctively she stooped a 
little that her short skirts might hide the coarse, patched shoes she 
wore, while her large, rough hands sought the kindly protection of 
her apron. 

At the present moment, however, homely as she was, her presence 
was a most welcome one to the wounded man. 

‘*Madam, can you not bring some one to my assistance?” he 
asked, smiling faintly. 

His words arrested her newly-awakened thoughts, and brought 
them back to their original, practical channel. 

‘* Haint yer shot yerself, mister?” she inquired, going to where 
he sat. 

“*Yes, by an accidental discharge of my gun. I think if I could 
stop the flow of blood I should not feel so faint.” 

“IT kin holp yer do that, mister,” she answered quickly ; and, 
kneeling by his side, she soon had his handkerchief torn into long 
strips, and under his direction bandaged the wound. 

“*Mebbe a leetle cool water mout make yer feel pearter,” she 
then suggested. ‘‘ Yer look powerful ailin’ an’ white,” she added, 
concernedly. 
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“Tt would; can you get any?” he asked, briefly. 

“*T’ll get some outen a spring I know,” she answered ; and catch- 
ing up the tin bucket, she was soon speeding on her way to a clump 
of bushes in the next field, where a small brook found its source 
amid their shade. 

On her return she gave the wounded man a drink, and bathed 
his face and wound. 

Without instruction or much practice, the art of nursing seemed 
to be a natural gift to her, and developed as occasion required. 

The water proved so reviving that after a short rest the wounded 
man insisted on trying to reach the Dodd farm-house just in sight 
across the field, and much nearer than any other. 

By walking slowly and leaning on America, the house was finally 
reached. At first he attempted to walk without her assistance, 
urging that she was not robust enough to bear his weight. 

‘* La, sakes! ’twon’t matter nothin’; jes lean on me heavy es yer 
like, I don’t mind,” exclaimed America, astonished that her own 
comfort should be considered in any way. It was altogether unusual. 
No one had ever before regarded it. 

Notwithstanding the slow progress the two had made, the effort 
was too great for the wounded man in his weak condition : and when 
he dropped wearily into one of the splint-bottom chairs his head 
suddenly fell forward, while an even greater pallor spread over his 
face. 

Fortunately, water was near at hand, and in a short time he had 
regained consciousness, and wondered at his surroundings, until the 
anxious face of America, bending over him, recalled the accident 
and his present condition. 

Taxing her strength still further, despite his protestations, she 
assisted him in reaching a low cot in an inner room ; and when he 
was resting more comfortably, America took up a large conch-shell, 
and going to the door blew it loud and clear. 

In response, a short while after, one of the brothers came in 
from the field, and was at once sent to get his horse and go for the 
oracle of the neighborhood, an old woman who dwelt near by among 
the hills, and was skilled in herbs and lotions. 

America then set about her evening work, pausing occasionally 
to look in and see if her patient needed attention, or was resting 
easily. 

At dusk the oracle, familiarly addressed as ‘“‘ Aunt Sally,” came 
with her basket of salves and ointments. 
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She re-dressed the wound with commendable skill, and _pro- 
nounced it not a dangerous one, but of a nature that would require 
a few weeks’ inactivity on the patient’s part. 

Having delivered herself of this professional opinion in her own 
peculiar dialect, she lighted her pipe and was soon deep in placid 
reveries, occasionally grunting out, between her vigorous whiffs, some 
admonition or direction for America’s guidance when she should be 
left in charge of the wounded man. 

The succeeding days seemed to America to have opened a new 
existence for her. The dull monotony of her dreary, uneventful 
life gave way to one of daily interest and pleasure—interest in her 
patient, and pleasure in nursing him to health again. 

Her very character seemed to be undergoing some strange trans- 
formation. 

Instinctively her appearance also began to improve. Her red- 
dish, unkempt hair was now frequently smoothed, and an effort was 
made to keep it within proper bounds. She brought out from its 
long retirement a dress which had belonged to her mother, and 
which, though quaint and old-fashioned, was much superior to any- 
thing of her own. 

The patient watched the change with growing interest, while her 
father and brothers expressed their amazement and wonder in 
various frank, and ofttimes harsh comments, until her half-formed 
plans and resolutions for self-improvement were almost put to 
flight. 

America and her patient found in one another an interesting and 
surprising study. 

To her he was a mysterious and wonderful revelation of that higher 
life, the existence of which began to take definite shape in her un- 
taught mind. 

To him it was a great and incomprehensible enigma that any 
human being could be content simply to exist, year after year, en- 
tirely ignorant of those mental and physical luxuries to which he 
had ever been accustomed. 

It seemed incredible that one could pass contentedly perhaps a 
whole lifetime, and yet be as ignorant of the possibilities of the 
world—its grandeur, its magnitude, its beauty and belongings—as if 
it were ‘ome far-distant planet beyond one’s range of vision. 

During the days of convalescence the patient sat out in the pleas- 
unter back-porch, where a wild hop-vine rambled unrestrained and 
made an agreeable shade, 
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America frequently busied herself with work in this porch, some- 
times ironing, oftener preparing the meals, while she listened, with 
ever-increasing wonder and delight, to the strange things told of 
that strange world beyond the rim of distant hills. 

Like a child with its first book of wonderful pictures, she drank 
in these marvelous recitals, and thirsted eagerly for more. 

It was not until her patient surprised her one morning in tears 
that he began to question seriously the kindness he had intended 
in thus revealing to her the wonders and luxuries that lay beyond 
her remote and narrow sphere. 

There was little probability that her lines of life would ever lie 
in pleasanter places; and to implant a disquieting restlessness in 
her bosom, where stolid indifference had hitherto reigned, would 
be only to render her case the more to be pitied. 

This discontent he had already partly occasioned, although unin- 
tentionally. This discontent she reluctantly acknowledged when 
questioned by her patient. 

‘«‘T never knowed afore you come how different some folks might 
be from others, an’ how much a person could learn if they only 
tried. I know I’m powerful ignorant an’ sech, an’ I never did pay 
no ’tention ter myse’f, as I orter ; an’ seems ’s if I haint much ter 
brag on noways,” was the sad summary of her own imperfections. 

** You are a good, kind-hearted, unselfish girl, and a most capital 
nurse,” responded her patient, kindly and gratefully. ‘I shall 
never forget either you or your great kindness to me.” 

“Taint nuthin,” murmured America, with downcast eyes. 

‘‘In all conditions of life,” he continued, “‘ there is ever some 
opportunity for doing good. You have not neglected yours, as I 
can thankfully bear witness; for possibly I owe my life to your 
opportune aid and careful nursing.” 

“I feel as if I hed neglected a sight o’ things enyhow,” she an- 
swered, despondently. ‘‘I never thunk about ’em till yer come an’ 
sot me a thinkin’.” 

“It is not a fault, but a misfortune, when circumstances hedge 
us about and keep us in narrow quarters. We are only to blame 
when we fail to make the most of our opportunities,” he said. 

**T haint sure es I’ve even did that,” said America, in a low tone 
of self-conviction. 

‘You have, then, certainly many reasons most excellent for not 
doing so,” he answered, encouragingly. ‘‘I have never known, in 
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all my life, one to bear such heavy burdens with a braver spirit than 
you are doing.” 

In an indirect way he led her to comprehend that there were many 
simple ways in which she could bring about changes for the better 
in her life, and throw around even her monotonous existence a cer- 
tain pleasure not heretofore enjoyed. 

Being naturally endowed with artistic tastes, and a lover of nature, 
America’s patient sought to interest her in making the house and its 
surroundings less unattractive. 

Securing the assistance of her younger brother, he had him bring 
some wild vines and flowering shrubs from the neighboring hills, 
and planted them about the front door and windows, making for the 
vines a rough trellis of cedar posts. Ie prevailed upon Farmer Dodd 
to make preparations for planting out fruit trees upon the hill 
where stood his house, and so add utility and comeliness to the 
bleak and barren hill. 

Within the house he taught America that a mere bunch of wild 
flowers and grasses, though, placed in a common jar, if arranged 
with taste and neatness, gave to the room or the table an inviting 
charm that did much to overcome less attractive features. 

But far better than these hints were those he gave to the father 
and brothers, prevailing upon them to lighten the unequal load they 
had placed for so long upon America’s weaker shoulders, and to do 
for themselves much which they had habitually left for her to do 


for them. 

He explained that an hour’s help about the house morning and 
evening from first one, then another, would greatly lessen the labor 
for her, and allow time for more thoroughness in what she did 
accomplish. 

He finally convinced them that there was a wholesome economy in 
thus sparing her somewhat, rather than in breaking her down in the 
very prime of life. 

His pity had been deeply stirred by the unfortunate condition of 
this over-worked girl, and so ably did he argue her cause that he 
left them no just grounds for a denial of his assertions. 

While America gladly watched her patient’s rapid improvement, 
yet a strange, sharp, unhappy pang, which she had not known till 
then, shot through her heart whenever he spoke of his departure, 
which now drew near to hand. 

When at last it came—that dreaded day to her—and her patient 
held her coarse, rough hand in his own softer one, and thanked her 
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in his low, musical voice for the careful nursing she had given him, 
tears of a deeper gratitude welled up in her own honest eyes, and 
her voice grew husky with suppressed emotion. 

She was the debtor, after all. 

In her aimless life of drudgery and care, he alone—stranger 
though he was—had spoken words of sympathy and encouragement 
to lighten the burden of unceasing toil. He alone, of all her little 
world, had sought to lift her up from her deep abyss of unenlightened 
servitude ; and now he must pass from her sight, going forth into 
that strange world which to her must ever remain strange and 
mysterious ! 

The one bright spot in her life would soon become only a shining 
memory. 

Poor America ! 

Who shall describe the emotions of her heart as she stood in the 
humble doorway and watched, with dimmed eyes, the retreating 
figure, which was to her the embodiment of all manly beauty and 
goodness, till finally it passed forever from her view. 

Some few weeks afterward a messenger-boy from the nearest 
town left a large package in America’s hands. 

In further confirmation that it was intended for her, the name 
Miss America Dopp was printed in large letters upon the wrapper, 
so plainly that she could easily spell it out. 

When she had opened the bundle to her curious inspection, 
behold! there was a real silk dress within, a dress fit for a queen, 
America thought, as she looked at its beautiful sheen with open- 
eyed wonder, and touched its soft folds reverently. 

There was pinned to it a card, on which was written, also in large, 
plain letters, these words : 


‘‘With the hope that some day a good, honest man may see your 
true worth and ask you to become his wife, I send you this wedding- 
gown. 

** Your friend, 
Victor McKnicut.” 


Seven years later America wore, for the first time, her wedding- 
gown and went forth to her new home. 
It was a grave under the walnut-tree at the edge of the “ big 
field.” 
So ended America’s romance. 
HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 
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THE HYMN OF THE DEAD. 


THE HYMN OF THE DEAD. 


O! someEBopy dead in de grave-yard 
An’ somebody dead in de sea, 
Gwine ter wake up an’ shout in de mornin’, 
An’ sing dat Jubilee. 
Roll, Jordan, roll ! 
Sister you oughter been dar 
Ter hear dat water roll; 


You oughter been shout in de kingdom 


Ter hear dat river roll. 


O! father kilt wid a bullet, 

An’ father cyarved wid a knife; 

Yo’ woun’ ’Il be heal’ some mornin’, 

When you git ter de Lan’ er Life. 
Roll, Jordan, roll! 
There's nairy a tow nor tug boat 
Ter cross dat river’s roll. 
I wanter go cross in der calm time, 
Fer Jordan’s chilly an’ cole. 


O! chillen dat’s burnt in de cabins 
Whilst de mammies out in de fiel’, 
An’ chillen dat hears de death-call 
Whilst dey be singin’ a reel. 
Roll, Jordan, roll! 
On Jordan’s bank I'll stan’ 
Ter hear dat water roll; 
I’m aimin’ fer Canaan lan’, 
O! chillen, fer Canaan lan’. 


O! sister dat’s swingin’ wid fever 

An’ sister dat’s trimblin’ wid chill, 

Gwine have a love-feas’ to-morrer; 

You better had drink yo’ fill. 
Roll, Jordan, roll ! 
Dar’s nary a skiff fer de sinner 
Ter ’scape dat water’s roll; 
Nairy a boat nor dug-out 
Ter save de sinner’s soul. 


O! dem dat’s pizen’ wid conjure 
An’ dem dat’s bit by a snake, 
Dar’s comin’ a time to-morrer 
Fer you ter turn over an’ wake. 
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Roll, Jordan, roll! 

Brother, you better wade in 
Ter hear dat water roll. 
You'll leave yo’ body laden 
Des on de t’urrer sho’. 


O! mother dat drag at de plough han’le 
An’ mother dat drap at de hoe, 
When you walk up de ladder ter heaven 
You won’t hatter work no mo’. 
Roll, Jordan, roll ! 
Mother go over dry-shod 
Ter hear dem waters roll; 
You'll sholy go shoutin’ ter glory, 
Across dat river’s roll. 
ELI SHEPPERD. 


BREAKING UP CAMP. 


Was ever music sweeter than the silence of the wood— 

This green and golden silence where the shadows softly brood ? 

No rustle of the branches, no songster’s liquid note, 

But deep and restful stillness while the shadows sway and float. 

The blue sky with its cloudlets is scarcely more serene 

Than the deepened azure heaven on Hopatcong’s bosom seen : 

In sympathetic restfulness I lie and dream and float, 

While the fishes flash their silver, undisturbed, about my boat. 

Twice has the Sabbath’s sacred seal upon the week been set— 

Still, loth to leave this gypsy life, we linger, linger yet ; 

But before another sunrise shall have glorified the hills 

We shall be among the workers where the life-pulse throbs and thrils. 

Even now the camp-horn’s summons wakes the echoes, one by one. 

Well, good-bye to dreams and dreaming, for our Indian Summer’s dove. 

The sharp, shrill notes of warning must have broken some strange spoli 

That has lain upon the wood, the lake, the air—and me, as well! 

The birds burst forth in ecstasy, the breeze goes lilting by 

To stir the forest's inmost depths and make the reed-grass sigh ; 

A thousand little snow-capped waves dance on the lake’s broad breast, 

Where they had, but a moment since, been lulled to perfect rest. 

And 1? With new-born energy I seize the idle oar, 

All listlessness and languor gone, I spring upon the shore. 

These dreamy days were restful, they were balm to nerve and brain ; 

But now I’m longing for the field—for busy life again ! 

Oh, who would shirk the battle when there's victory to be won ? 

Good-bye to dreams and dreaming—our Indian Summer’s done! 
BEULAH R. STEVENS. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


As the law of nations has no tribunal to which an appeal can be made, 
there is no mode of settlement other than one of arms. It is a code with- 
out a court, and, however well-founded on principle and precedent, is as 
free and uncertain as the ocean waves that divide different peoples. When, 
therefore, a government talks confidently of its foreign policy, it refers to 
the number of its guns. 

Our foreign policy, then, is naught, for we have no guns afloat, or on 
shore either, by which it can be enforced. The ‘jingo” policy of Great 
Britain was embodied in the four lines of a popular music-hall ditty 
addressed to Russia, which ran : 


“We don’t want to figkt, 
But, by jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
And we've got the money too.” 


When the Prince of Wales asked a clever young diplomate of the Rus- 
sian embassy at St. James’s, ‘‘ Are you going to force us into a war ?” the 
young man responded, ‘‘ If your Highness will lend us some money, and 
we lend you some troops, war is possible.” 

Yankee jingoism is therefore a pitiable exhibit of imbecility. We have 
neither the money nor the ships. Two-thirds of our boasted wealth is in 
the fictitious value of gilt-edged paper, which in case of a war with any 
first-class war-power would collapse like a pricked bladder. When that 
timid old paralytic, Samuel J. Tilden, was hid away in a back room at 
New York preparing his claim to the presidency for a county court, 
Henry Watterson issued his call for a hundred thousand unarmed men ; 
the Hon. Henry Banning, chairman of the Military Committee of the 
House, delivered a war speech on the floor; and the writer of this pub- 
lished an editorial calling attention to the danger that would menace a 
minority candidate in the attempt to inaugurate him. In a few days the 
hotels of Washington and the corridors of Congress were crowded with 
delegations from great commercial centres, pale of face and trembling of 
tongue, protesting against further attempts to swear in Rutherford B. 
Hayes. Had Tilden appeared then at Washington he would have been 
inaugurated. 

A more remarkable instance of this occurred when the Senate refused to 
ratify the Fisheries Treaty. The Republican Senators had been for thirty 
days sneering at the administration for its pusillanimous conduct. When, 
however, President Cleveland called on these same Senators for power to 
really retaliate upon Canada, a fear and a silence fell upon our House of 
Lords that spread throughout the entire land. It was considered good 
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politics to twist in speech the tail of the British lion—but to really attack 
the animal at the other end was a dreadful business. 

‘* A race of shop-keepers,” said the great Napoleon, ‘‘ makes a nation 
of thieves.” We do not know how this may be, but we are learning 
through sad experience that it calls for but a few generations of thieves to 
make a nation of poltroons. And the best evidence of cowardice is in the 
boasting a strong foreign policy that we know we have not the power to 
enforce. Courage, like the stomach, is in good health when its existence 
is unknown to its possessor. Ata heavy outlay of money we are building 
ships of war that will rot unmolested at our piers. .It is not that our 
great cities upon the sea would be battered down by the weakest war- 
power of Europe that makes us shiver behind all our bluster, but a knowl- 
edge of the woful fact that a declaration of war would wreck our entire 
financial system and cover the land with the ruins of bankruptcy. 

Not the least grotesque feature of the Yankee jingoism is the fact that 
the men most vociferous in its assertion are those who systematically 
and with malice aforethought have for the gratification of their own greed 
for money destroyed our navy. This last arm of power, whose 


‘* March is o’er the mountain waves, 
Whose home is on the deep,” 


depends for its existence on the commercial marine of a people. The gal- 
lant tars of the men-of-war are the sailors born through generations of a 
life upon the sea. The commerce that carries a flag to unknown seas the 
world over creates the hardy sons of Neptune, who, standing by their 
guns, protect that flag with their blood. A navy cannot be had from other 
conditions than these. The men who sought the Arctic seas to make war 
on whales ; the men who fought-off pirates under the tropics while trading 
with barbarians, giving New England rum for gold; the hardy sons of 
our soil who whitened every sea with our sails and made our flag familiar 
to the remotest parts of the earth, were those who stood by their guns 
when the young eagles of the newly-born republic were swung to;victory 
through the sulphurous smoke of battle. 

They are all gone, sacrificed to the Moloch of money wrung from an 
oppressed people through an extortion called protection. There ts not a 
ship upon the high seas carrying our produce that does not sail under an 
alien flag. This that the Carnegies may purchase castles abroad, while 
fat millionaires lard the lean earth with their adipose at home. 

When France, under a like system, after a thousand years’ war between 
silken-clad capital and rag-covered labor, culminated in a revolution that 
smote down castle and crown together, assembled in its Corps Legislatif 
to hurl the head of a king, as Danton expressed it, as a gage of battle at 
combined Europe, a law was introduced to appropriate enough money to 
build a navy equal to that of England. It'was opposed by Mirabeau ; and 
that wonderful man, as brilliant as he was debased, said : 

“You cannot by an outlay of money compete with England upon the 
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seas. Her fleet, like her oak out of which it is built, is the growth of cen- 
turies. It is not the ship but the men who man the ship that makes this 
government of England mistress of the seas. Her sailors are sailors born, 
not made, and her great fleets were but dead wood but for the heroic men, 
sons of Neptune and masters of the wave, who man them.” 

We have no Mirabeaus at Washington. Our commerce is not an infant 
industry, and therefore it is not protected. We have St. Edmunds and 
Chandler ; we indulge in the luxury of an Ingalls; but for Mirabeaus we 
look in vain. 

As a naval marine depends upon the merchant service, a few facts in 
reference to our condition in this respect may be of interest. Here they 
are. From a report submitted to the State Department by Edmund R. 
Jones, our consul at Cardiff, Wales, we learn that,— 


“The largest tonnage ever launched in a single year in the United King- 
dom was 1,250,000 tons in 1888. That was an abnormal output, and was fol- 
lowed by a falling-off until in 1886 the output was only 480,000 tons. Last 
year it rose again to 906,131 tons, and the outlook is that the current year 
will be distinguished by as large an output as that of 1888. While some 
countries are continually adding to their merchant navy, other countries fail 
to make good the ravages of the storm. For example, although the United 
Kingdom shows an increase during the decade with which we are dealing of 
something over three-quarters of a million tons, the United States unfortu-, 
nately shows a decrease during the same period of over 600,000 tons. The 
increase is confined to the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Russia in 
Europe, and Portugal. 

“The tonnage of England’s merchant navy a year ago was over 7,250,000 
tons—about six times that of Germany, seven times that of the United States, 
and eight times that of France. Norway stands second on the list, with about 
one-fifth of England’s merchant shipping. Ten years ago the merchant ship- 
ping of the United States was one-fourth of England’s, and the drop to one- 
seventh is enormous. In ten years the United States has lost considerably 
more than one-third of its merchant shipping. 

‘* Wooden sailing vessels are fast disappearing from the merchant navies of 
the world and steel steamships are taking their place. This is shown by the 
fact that during the ten years in which the aggregate merchant tonnage of the 
world was increased 282,000 tons, the steam tonnage was increased 2,500,000 
tons. 

“Ten years ago 67.5 per cent of the total trade of the United Kingdom was 
carried in British bottoms. By the end of the decade the percentage had ad- 
vanced to 76.6 per cent. At the beginning of 1878 the British flag covered 
43.1 per cent of the ocean trade of the United States. The percentage has 
now advanced to 50.7 per cent. During the same decade the proportion of 
the total trade of foreign powers carried in British bottoms has likewise ad- 
vanced as follows: That of Italy from 30.9 per cent to 48.4 per cent ; that of 
France from 39.4 per cent to 41.7 per cent; that of Holland from 50.7 per 
cent to 51.9 per cent; and a similar increase in favor of British tonnage has 
taken place as regards Uther countries,” 
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‘¢ As showing the continued boom in the British ship-building trade, Mr. 
Jones notes that at the beginning of this year there were 811,466 tons of ship- 
ping in course of construction in the various yards in the United Kingdom, 
whereas at the beginning of 1887 there was little more than half that tonnage 
on the stocks. About three-fourths of all the work on hand is for British 
owners, but there was none for the United States, which does not seem to be 
building either at home or abroad.” : 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


THE return of the Republicans to power at Washington is attended with 
much interest by the large body of thoughtful people earnestly hopeful of 
civil-service reform. What a party may do, whose leaders were so cor- 
rupt as to bribe their way back to official position, scarcely affords ground 
for speculation. We believe it is generally admitted that this crime 
against good government was openly perpetrated. Mr. Blaine, the plumed 
knight of plunder; Mr. Windom, the world-wide promoter of crooked 
schemes ; Mr. Wanamaker, the successful collector of corruption funds, 
—are all in place under President Harrison : and with such chiefs to the 
front it is scarcely possible that the attempt at any sort of reform, espe- 
cially that of the civil service, will receive much encouragement. 

The power of official patronage is too great to be abandoned by men so 
eager for place that they were willing not only to tempt the penitentiary 
in the commission of an atrocious crime, but to brave public opinion through 
printed circulars and an open purchase of votes upon the street-corners. 
Now we have 120,000 Federal officers ; allowing three applicants for each 
office, we have a force of 360,000. When to this we add the State offices, 
the number is at least doubled, and a standing army of 720,000 live to do 
the bidding of not over a dozen leaders at Washington. When to this we 
add a subsidized press, we can realize the fearful power which a handful of 
reformers enter the field to contest. We mean nothing offensive in the 
word ‘‘ subsidized,” as applied to our press. The life-blood’ of a journal 
is not, as of old, in its circulation, but in its advertising patronage. Papers 
are printed and distributed at cost, and the profit accrues from the ‘‘ wants” 
of all sorts. The better portion of this is in the hands of what we call 
the business world. There was a time when these business interests were 
separate and apart from the polities of the country. That is not the con- 
dition to-day. The government is no longer a purely political machine. 
It has entered the field of private enterprise, and concerns itself with every 
business pursuit of the citizen. Thus identified with the political conten- 
tion, the very class to which the civil-service reformers appeal to place our 
government on a business basis is the class interested in putting all busi- 
ness on a political basis. 

Another obstacle is to be found in thestrange ignorance of the reformers 
of the reform they seek to establish. When one of these is questioned as 
to what he means by putting the work of the government on a business 
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basis, he answers readily enough that he means to get the routine work of 
the government done in the best possible manner at the lowest rate by 
honest officials without regard to politics. When his attention is called to 
the fact that our government is a government of parties, and that the 
party in power is the government, the reform pleaded for seems te be an 
attempt to lift political place out of politics. 

It seems to us that a little thought and intelligence would remove these 
obstacles. If we could see that politics has reference only to the legisla- 
tive offices, and that the executive and judicial arms of the government 
have really nothing to do with politics, the way would open to a better 
system of service. It is a matter of grave importance to a citizen 
whether the member of the Legislature or the member of Congress he 
votes for is a Republican or a Democrat. It is of no moment to him what 
may be the political views of the judge who decides his case, or of the man 
who handles his mails. The monstrous abuse found in elevating a man to 
the bench because of his political opinions, or selecting a postmaster for 
the same reason, becomes apparent when a proposition is made to elect 
the jurors as well as the judge, or to vote in or out the family physician 
or the clergyman on the same ground. 

The great bulk of our offices are those of mere routine, where only busi- 
ness qualities are requisite ; and to get at those the necessary legislation is 
very brief and plain. A law making a recommendation to office a bond for 
the good behavior of the incumbent should be the first clause. Giving a 
long tenure to the offices should be the second. To base removals on cause, 
reduced to writing, openly presented, with the right awarded the official to 
be heard in his own defence, would make the third and last clause of our 
law. 

The clumsy and uncalled-for process of competitive examination, that 
has proved a failure here and is breaking down in England, should be 
swept aside. This competition business is a mere premium paid on 
memory, witheut regard to morals or force of character—the two qualities 
necessary to a selection of efficient agents. We talk about putting our 
service upon a business basis, and yet what would be thought of a man 
who should propose to a merchant this process for the selection of his 
clerks, or to a corporation the propriety of dropping the bell-punch and 
appoint through a board of examiners? Such reformer would be laughed 
at as acrank and treated as a bore. The business world knows that aman 
may have all the information necessary to a professorship of a college, and 
yet be utterly useless as a business man. It is not book-knowledge that is 
called for, but honesty, added to that force of character: that generally un- 
fits a man for habits of study. 

The competitive absurdity originated in England, where the service suf- 
fered not so much from dishonesty as from incapacity, owing to the fact 
that the places were absorbed by younger sons and other dependents of 
aristocratic families. To obviate this abuse the competitive examinations 
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were instituted, and made opcn to all applicants. Experience has taught 
our cousins across the water that they have not improved the efficiency, 
and have added an element of dishonesty, and between the two the system 
is breaking down. 

We suffer not from inefficiency, but from dishonesty, and the competi- 
tive system, without improving the one, is destroying the other. The 
man who comes up from the townships or wards to a subordinate position 
under the government has shown that shrewdness and force of character 
which, added to his sharp, hard training, make him a more hopeful 
official, so far as efficiency is concerned, than the youth fresh from school 
who is successful in an examination that relates to everything on earth 
but the duties of his position. Messrs. Pendleton and Eaton, in copying 
blindly after the English Government, did civil-service reform grave harm by 
making it both senseless and unpopular. If the reform we suggest, which 
consists of lengthening the tenure of office and permitting no official to be 
discharged save on written charges, openly made for purposes of investiga- 
tion, were proposed in Congress, it would be voted for unanimously. 

The reformer who pins his faith to the system of competitive examina- 
tions, that is to lift political office out of politics, has need of a stout heart. 
Such reform looks hopeless to one who remembers that the office-holders 
and office-seekers number nearly a million. This compares favorably with 
the standing army of any war-power of Europe. To lift that number out 
of the political arena would be to reduce the party in power to a hopeless 
minority. F 

Another obstacle that looks insurmountable is the condition of the pub- 
lic mind. The axiom, ‘‘To the victors belong the spoils,” is degrading 
and odious ; yet it is the accepted maxim of the masses. Our govern- 
ment has developed into one of parties, and the minority has no rights 
the majority feel bound to respect. When President Cleveland announced 
that public office is a public trust, the question followed, ‘‘ Who is the 
trustee ?” The answer from the people is, that such trustee is the party 
that wins. The people believe that the same vote that elects a President 
makes Jake Stokes postmaster at a water-tank station or a cross-road. As 
nearly every office is voted for, the average mind fails to find a distinction 
upon which the proposed reform can rest. 

Our earnest friends are in error when they suppose that the proposed 
reform touches only office-holders and office-seekers. It reaches the entire 
people. Politics, strange as it seems, has a stronger hold on the popular 
mind than religion ever had. It is fanaticism tinetured by the fascination 
of gambling. When, therefore, one of the two parties that divide our 
country into hostile camps triumphs, the victors want to see the vanquished 
thrust from office. It was not therefore the disappointed office-seekers 
who aided in the defeat of President Cleveland. for the office-seekers had 
their opening for revenge in the convention that renominated that singular 
man. It was fromasense of necessity that they fell into line and cheered 
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the great official who had so cruelly left them out in the cold. The dis- 
content that was felt at the polls came from the masses who expected no 
office, but suffered from a sense of disappointment in not securing the 
fruits of their victory. 

There is another view of the subject that seems to have escaped the re- 
formers, and that is its social aspect. There is a condition at Washington 
which does more to degrade the service than any that arises from an uncer- 
tain tenure of office, in its dependence on politics. We refer to a system 
which, since the war, has been modelled upon a cross between West Point 
and the penitentiary. The officials of the several departments are classified, 
considered, and treated as the inmates of a factory, on a discipline that is 
as fixed as a military camp and as degraded as a penitentiary. The writer 
of this paused in the corridor to speak to a clerk, the grandson of a Sen- 
ator, and had scarcely uttered a sentence when a brutal-looking fellow, in 
the livery of a servant, said coarsely, ‘‘ Move on—move on, here: no 
talking allowed in the halls.” We moved on, the poor clerk looking much 
alarmed at the thought of being reported, and so losing his place. There are 
a hundred such rules, and their enforcement is, we are assured, as brutal as 
the instance we observed. If the force were slaves, they could not be treated 
with more contempt, indignity, and despotism. The poor clerk has to be 
at his or her place at a precise time. A surly dog in uniform takes note 
of the arrivals and makes note of the late-comers. Inside the room he or 
she finds an overseer with a whip in his tongue and the insolent sneer of 
a slave-driver en his face, called the head of a division. The clerk cannot 
read a newspaper, open a book, or indulge in any conversation. At noon, 
twenty minutes are given for lunch. At every turn there is a regulation 
that reminds one of the penitentiary. 

Now there is nothing in the service that calls for all this discipline and 
degradation. These clerks are American citizens, called upon to do certain 
work for the government, and the work is not better done because of this 
infamous treatment. On the contrary, such treatment is a grave injury 
to it. There is nothing disgraceful in the service, and in degrading it by 
such discipline we deprive ourselves of the safeguard found in self-respect. 
Plantation manners are productive of plantation wrongs. We cannot have 
the overseer without the slave, and it is beginning at the wrong end to 
make the slaves through the overseers. 

Employment under the government is honorable, and ought to be honest. 
To begin doubting the honesty, by degrading the official, is to bring about 
precisely what we seek to avoid. As no ruffian in livery, meeting a Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet, bids him ‘‘move on” when he tarries to address a 
friend in the corridor, because of the honor that attaches to his position, a 
like courtesy of treatment should be awarded the humblest clerk. A man 
does not cease to be a citizen in becoming an official, and there is no de- 
mand made on such but that he should perform faithfully his service. 

This deplorable condition has grown up since the late civil war. The 
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time was when the humblest official employment was held to be an honor, 
and the incumbent was treated with respect. The rules and regulations 
of the army have been transferred to the departments, flavored with the 
atmosphere of the penitentiary. The army officers are gentlemen by the 
grace of God found in a commission, and the privates are dogs from the 
social necessities of the service ; for how can a man be an epauletted tin 
god on wheels if he have not some one beneath him? And to get anyone 
below such commissioned aristocrat is to make him very, very small in- 
deed. All this flummery has been transferred to the departments—indeed 
to the whole government. A Cabinet official stands hat in hand and speaks 
with bated breath in the presence of the President. The head of a bureau 
bumps his head upon the floor before a Secretary. The head of a division 
in view of a bureaucrat drops his head upon his breast, which he seems beat- 
ing in anguish as he mutters mea culpa, mea culpa ; while the poor clerk in 
presence of his lord and master looks as if he wished to hurry out and pre- 
pare waste paper for the better shaving of his sovereign. All this in con- 
sideration of a place that may at any moment be vacated by order, with- 
out cause, and for pay that leaves each incumbent in debt at the end of 
the year. 

It is a comfort to exhibit all this to foreigners as a specimen of our 
model republic. 


THE OLD TAVERN AND THE MODERN SALOON. 


A CONTRAST drawn between the comfortable tavern so often described in 
literature and the modern drinking-palace will afford a theme for reflec- 
tion to every man of bibulous propensities. Dickens has thrown a halo 
over the English inn which has made it almost sacred—a home for lonely 
bachelors and a haven of rest for weary wanderers. George Eliot also 
describes with the pen of an artist its importance in a rustic community. 
What reader of ‘‘ Silas Marner” can ever forget the ‘‘ Rainbow”? It was 
a cosey place, where Churchmen met to discuss religious affairs while sip- 
ping their spirits and water. Even that devout angler, old Izaak Walton, 
found it one of his chief pleasures to drop in at the secluded inns on the 
route of his piscatorial wanderings, and discourse on his art to his friends 
over a bottle. In those days the taverns or inns, which served the pur- 
poses of our modern hotels, were the only places where liquor was re- 
tailed. The bar-room of the present day was unknown. The drinks were 
served at the tables in the sitting-room, and a huge fire of logs blazed on 
the hearth, around which the guests gathered in wintry weather to tell old 
tales or dispute questions of church and state. Those were the days when 
the barmaid was at the height of her glory. She was courted, cajoled, 
praised ; and her chances in life depended largely upon her wit and beauty. 
Instances are numerous of marriages contracted between men of high 
social standing and fascinating barmaids. 

To-day everything is changed. Taverns are now in disrepute, and men 
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of character and reputation do their drinking at home or at the club. 
Others seek the gilded palaces where costly pictures are displayed and 
elaborate luncheons served. Here a man feels instinctively that he must 
not be a loiterer. All these extravagant surroundings to his cocktail must 
be paid for, and he must either spend lavishly or make room for others. 
Consequently he stands at the bar, takes his drink, and departs for some 
other place. Next day, while suffering from the effects of his dissipation, 
he vows never to repeat his folly ; but alas for such resolves! To-day is 
a repetition of yesterday, and to-morrow will be a repetition of to-day. He 
has come to believe that excitement is necessary for his existence, and can- 
not make himself contented away from the whirl of life. The pleasure of 
change, the glitter of lights and mirrors, the Babel of voices, and the rush 
and hurry he meets with everywhere, all have an injurious effect upon his 
nervous system. This is the curse of modern life. There were probably 
more habitual drunkards in the olden time than there are at the present 
day ; but society has changed. In former days the man who staggered 
home with a good-natured leer, after an evening passed at the inn—the 
proprietor of which was generally an important member of the community, 
—was received by his wife with tearful solicitude as to his comfort. The 
modern wife would threaten divorce proceedings. 

Our forefathers lived more tranquilly than we do. They drank at ease, 
and grew mellow over their cups. Business was conducted more deliber- 
ately, and the strain on the nerves was not nearly so great as it is in this 
age of close competition. The telegraph and the railroad have undoubt- 
edly proved of inestimable benefit to mankind, but how much of comfort 
has been taken from life! In the olden times men pondered for days be- 
fore undertaking a stage ride of a few hundred miles. Now they pack 
their satchels and hurry off at an hour’s notice to accomplish a journey of 
as many thousand. So it is with modern drinking. Few men have the 
time to sit and sip their spirits tranquilly. They do not drink to grow 
sociable and mellow, but to stimulate their overtaxed nerves. Go into 
Wall Street on a day of unusual flurry in the stock market : every drinking- 
place in the vicinity of the exchanges is packed with speculators and 
brokers. The fortunate and the unfortunate alike are crowded together at 
the bars, talking excitedly, and imbibing more in an hour than many an 
accomplished toper would care todrink in a day. No wonder that so many 
physical and mental wrecks can trace their downfall to speculation! 

Men who pursue literature for a living are peculiarly tempted to drink. 
At the present day, when all the world seems to have taken to writing, and 
the market is flooded with the productions of bright and brainy men and 
women, the average writer has a hard struggle for existence. He must 
keep constantly at his desk in order to succeed. Often thoughts will not 
come, the brain seems paralyzed, and liquor is resorted to as an aid to 
stimulate the mind. This is burning the candle at both ends, and whatever 
light the intellect may have to give to the world is put out the quicker on 
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account of this extra combustion of brain-tissue. Fifty years ago the 
ordinary writer was not pushed as he is now. There were fewer com- 
petitors in the field, and he could work more leisurely ; yet even then 
many men of marked literary ability were addicted to drink. If their 
shortcomings were often overlooked, it was because not so much was ex- 
pected of the writers and journalists of that day as is demanded of them 
at the present time. Reliability is the quality that is now most valued, 
and this no man of irregular habits can claim. 

Although the saloons of the day have little about them to attract men 
to linger, so that they wander like nomads from bar-room to bar-room, 
here and there some comfortable tavern can be found, where a right good 
company gather, and where intoxication is frowned down. Such a place 
is to be found near the lower end of Sixth Avenue, New York. It is a 
venerable wooden structure, with shingled roof and high brick chimneys. 
Behind it is a graveyard, which in summer appears like a garden of flow- 
ers and vines. An air of quiet pervades the tap-room. It is patronized 
almost exclusively by literary men, artists, and the solid residents of the 
neighborhood, who drop in from time to time to drink a half-pint of Bass 
from a pewter mug and enjoy the peace of the place. I should imagine 
that it was in some such tavern that Izaak Walton loved to linger with his 
friends. Sitting here of a morning one may hear strains of music—a 
sonata of Mozart or an impromptu of Chopin—floating on the air. The 
sounds come from the floor above, where the host’s daughter is practising. 
Going from this quiet resort into a glittering bar-room on Broadway is like 
leaving the peace of the country and plunging into the din of a great city. 
No better illustration can be given of past and present methods of drink- 
ing. If men must drink,—and the majority of them do to a greater or less 
degree,—let them go back to old-time customs. They will live longer, and 
suffer less from the terrible nervous prostration which renders the exist- 
ence of the modern toper so wretched. 
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WE have experienced in the last month at our great intellectual as well 
as commercial centre one of those sporadic attempts at original drama that 
from time to time appear like a dramatic nightmare. Of course there is no 
reason why the American mind should not succeed in this crowning glory 
of all literature. The sense of humor that makes the mental atmosphere 
through which a perspective exists so necessary to fact, and is the breath 
of life to the fanciful, is strangely marked in our people. And yet our 
novels, as a general thing, are poor, and our plays to the last extent forlorn 
and barren. 

To get at the true cause of failure in both lines one has to consider the 
fact that we do not recognize property in mental results. One may put his 
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thought before the world in the form of a sewing-machine, the telegraph, 
telephone, or a patent process for the better preservation of pickled pigs- 
tails, and have his property recognized and protected. But shape that 
thought into a book, and any man and all men have the right to appropriate 
it without compensation. An American author, after years of labor in 
instruction of himself, and then perhaps a year’s labor in shaping his 
thought into a novel, a work of science, a poem, or a play, submits the 
result to a publisher or manager. The said publisher or manager 
says, ‘‘Why should I risk my capital in bringing this out subject to 
a royalty to you, sir, when I can get from Europe a successful book 
or a successful play without a cent of cost to me and no risk taken?” 
That settles it. The poor book-maker or playwright turns sadly away 
and thereafter devotes his genius to the sale of a new soap or to editing 
events for a newspaper. 

The misery of this condition lies in the fact that the business of pub- 
lisher or manager no longer calls for the information and critical ability by 
which dealers in such wares judge of the work they produce and put upon 
the market. We must not be understood as intimating for a moment that 
it is necessary for a publisher to know the inside of a book, or a manager 
to be a judge of a play. Since the day our first parents failed in their fruit 
speculation, and left Paradise without even making an assignment, to this 
of telegraphs, telephones, and ex-Mayor Hewitt, no publisher or manager 
was ever known to bother that bulbous termination of the back-bone, 
called a head, with the intrinsic merit of any intellectual process reduced 
to words, which he is called on to produce. It is on this well-recognized 
truth that we doubt the authorship of Shakspere’s plays. Among the few 
facts of his life generally accepted is that which states he was the manager 
of a theatre. From all the managers we have known or heard of we are 
prepared to make affidavit that William S. did not write those plays. 

The manager is, the world over, a man who looks at humanity through 
the box-office, and seeks, like any other business man, to shape his wares to 
suit his customers. He knows nothing and cares nothing about the literary 
merit of plays. ‘‘ Will the thing draw?” is his one inquiry. In Europe 
he is forced to employ one of some culture to read and pass upon the 
plays offered for production. With us this is not called for. No original 
plays are offered. The manager, frequently a man who has graduated 
from a side-show of a fat woman, two anacondas, and a pig with two heads 
and an assortment of tails, belonging to a circus, finds himself in posses- 
sion of a theatre, known to the rural regions as an opera-house. This 
gorgeous creature goes to Europe every summer and picks up successes at 
theatres, which he reproduces under the tail of the American eagle. Of 
course the native drama languishes and dies. 

We can imagine the cheerful condition of the average American manager 
were ‘‘ Macbeth” offered him for its first production. This is a violent 
supposition, but we can give a more violent one, and that is, that the said 
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manager has been induced to read the play. ‘‘I have read your play, sir, 
at the request of my friend, the editor of the Daily Dynamite, and I am 
forced to say that it won't do. Would like to accommodate my friend, but 
it won’t do. In the first place, it is too talky-talky. There is your Macbeth 
getting off by himself and making long speeches ; then he and his wife get 
in a corner and talk and talk. Damn it, no American audience would 
stand that. Then here in your witch scene—old hags dancing round a 
cauldron ; why, they’d get pelted off the stage with decayed eggs. And 
then the cost of the thing! the blue and red lights—cost like Satan, sir. 
Now, if you’d cut that out and substitute the ballet—say scene at the 
palace: old king, weary of wars and life, seeks a little amusement ; fifty 
bare-legged Highland lads and lassies in a promiscuous Highland fling. 
Then you have no lovers in the whole lot—must have lovers—and love, red- 
hot, or it won’t go down. Sorry not to oblige Bouser of the Daily Dyna- 
mite, but this is no more fit for the stage, sir, than the Old Testament.” 

And so a number of new plays by American authors have been brought 
out during the month. They are not very remarkable for plot or incident, 
and none of them rise above mediocrity. 

The most ambitious of these new plays is ‘‘ The Gold Mine,” by Brander 
Matthews and George H. Jessop. Nat Goodwin, who acts the part of the 
hero, has made an attempt to get out of the line of farce for which he has 
so long been distinguished, but it is only an attempt. During the progress 
of the play he would frequently relapse into his old gags, and smile at his 
friends in the audience, in utter disregard of artistic proprieties. The 
drama is in three acts, but there is only one scene, supposed to represent 
the interior of an English home. With its clumsy architecture and un- 
couth grouping of color, it is a libel on London drawing-rooms. The plot 
shows some constructive skill, and might have been much better worked 
out. Briefly, it is this: A young American, the owner of a gold mine, 
goes to England to sell his property, falls in love, accidentally learns that 
the nephew of the lady has become involved in financial ruin, allows him- 
self to be swindled into selling his gold mine for less than half its value in 
order to obtain ready cash, and presents the proceeds to the nephew. The 
aunt learns of his generosity, hears how he has been swindled, and buying 
the gold mine herself, returns it to him and rewards his affection with her 
love. 

Silas K. Woolcott of Grass Valley, California, is the hero. He talks 
slang, dresses in the conventional style of the Far West, puts his feet on 
the furniture, and makes himself generally ridiculous. This rudeness is 
supposed to bring out by contrast his noble qualities and generosity of 
heart. This is in bad taste. There is no necessary opposition between . 
the manlier feelings and refined manners, nor is there any reason why the 
native American should be popularly considered to be blessed with a 
superabundance of one and a lack of the other, Such a character might 
do for the English stage, but its days in the American theatre are passed. 
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Throughout the play there are sentimental touches of considerable merit, 
and in the love scene between Woolcott and Mrs. Meredith Mr. Goodwin 
showed himself capable of a lighter grace than he has hitherto been thought 
to possess. If he would drop his antics and devote himself to the more 
serious business of comedy, he could succeed. He has picked out a good 
company, which includes E. J. Buckley, R. G. Wilson, Harry Eversfield, 
Kate Forsyth, and Ida Vernon, all of whom acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. If the applause with which Mr. Goodwin was greeted at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre is a criterion of popular favor, the play will have a fair 
run ; but, for all that, it falls short of excellence. It was originally written 
for John T. Raymond; and was played by him a few times before his 
death. 

A much better production is ‘‘ A Midnight Bell,” a comedy in four acts 
by Charles H. Hoyt, brought out at the Bijou Theatre. The humor is 
excellent, the dialogue spirited, the characters are numerous, and the inci- 
dents succeed each other with a dash greatly conducive to dramatic success. 
The basis of the plot is the story of a young man who accuses himself of a 
crime in order to shield a loved one. The theft of thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds from the local bank is the pivot on which the plot turns, 
but the discovery of the crime and the punishment of the villain are subor- 
dinated to the fun and merriment of New England village society. The 
second act, which includes a hilarious coasting scene and the upsetting of 
the humorous deacon on the snow-slide,-is by far the best. The last scene 
at the choir rehearsal in the old country church, and its climax in the 
ringing of the midnight bell, is very effective. The local coloring is well 
brought out, and the cast is good. Eugene Canfield as Martin Tripp, the 
country boy, and Thomas Seabrooke as the Deacon, made a decided hit. 
The fun of the play will carry it through a long run. 

‘¢ The Cavalier,” an adaptation by Henry Lee and George H. Jessop of 
one of D’Ennery’s plays, has been put upon the boards at Palmer’s Theatre. 
All the interest centres in the hero, whose adventures rival in variety 
those of the Count of Monte Cristo. Mr. Lee himself plays in the title- 
réle. The Cavalier, who has fought many duels, is lodged in one of the 
deepest dungeons of the Bastile by the Regent of France. The Regent has 
seen Eglantine, a peasant girl, whom he ‘determines to possess, and his 
courtiers join in the plot. Their plan is to affiance the girl to a wealthy 
provincial office-seeker, and on the day of the marriage to send the hus- 
band away from the capital and capture the girl. The Cavalier, who has 
fallen in love with her, discovers a secret passage from his cell in the Bas- 
tile to a house in the city next door to one of the principal club-rooms. 


_ Through this passage he sallies forth in different disguises, discovers and 


exposes a political conspiracy against the Regent, and saves the girl, whom 
he conceals in his cell. The many disguises offer Mr. Lee opportunity to 
show his versatile talents, and just prevent the piece from becoming a flat 
failure. Minor plots complicate the main one, and there is an air of 
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intrigue and mystery throughout. Minmie Seligman, as the heroine, over- 
acts her part, and Horace Vinton, the Regent, is coarse and heavy. The 
realistic rescue of Eylantine on horseback partakes of the thrilling episodes 
of the Old Bowery plays of a generation ago. 

Why Maggie Mitchell should risk herself in such a poor production as 
Mr. Walters’ ‘‘ Ray,” recently presented at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
we cannot imagine. Her acting is good, as usual, and there is a dash of 
pathetic incident which is peculiarly adapted to ‘‘ Fanchon’s” style, but 
beyond that the play is a very weak one. Ray is the daughter of an elop- 
ing couple, and is brought up in the mountains under the care of Simeon 
Stea, a lazy blacksmith. The young owner of a large factory, Percy 
Vorell, falls in love with her, but breaks off the match on account of a 
suspicion as to her legitimacy, and engages himself to an heiress whom he 
does not love. Ray’s father, who had been imprisoned for a murder of 
which he is innocent, is released, the girl’s legitimacy is established, and 
she forgives her old lover. Contempt for the weakness of the hero is 
turned into disgust at the dénowement; but, poor as the plot is, the acting 
of Mr. Charles Abbott as Percy Vorell is worse. Miss Mitchell is coquet- 
tish, yet boisterous, daring, and crudely original. While there are points 
in the play which suit her peculiar talents, the wretched plot mars the 
effect. We much prefer her in ‘‘ Fanchon,” which she still plays with all 
the grace of voice and gesture of her earlier years. 

Manager Proctor opened his new Twenty-third Street Theatre with a new 
play by Charles Barnard, entitled ‘‘The County Fair.” It is a show of 
rustic life, with real cows and horses, and real hay and real dancing in the 
barn. The homely virtues of Abigail Price, a New England spinster, offer 
opportunity for one of Neil Burgess’s quaint character-impersonations, and 
he does it well. 

It is not often that a play fails at Daly’s, yet such was the fate of ‘‘ An 
International Match,” which, in spite of a superb stage-setting and the 
excellent acting of Ada Rehan and John Drew, proved a complete failure. 
It was a localized adaptation of Franz von Schénthau’s comedy, ‘‘ Corne- 
lius Voss.” Its production was decidedly a mistake, and Mr. Daly wisely 
withdrew it after a few nights. One cannot speak much better of J. K. 
Tillotson’s new play, ‘‘ Two Lives,” which was brought out at Niblo’s. 
The story turns on the attempt of a young woman, formerly an inmate of 
a thieves’ den, to lead an honest life. Her husband’s father is murdered, 
and she is suspected, but her innocence is finally established. Maude 
Granger played the heroine. ‘‘ Said Pacha,” an operetta by Richard Stahl, 
had a two weeks’ run at the Star Theatre. The author has not hesitated 
to boldly appropriate some of his themes from the music of Strauss and 
Sullivan. It was not a success. 

Mrs. Ward’s sickly, overwrought theological novel, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,”. 
is about to be dramatized. Bad as the book is, its extensive sale being 
chiefly due to the persistent puffery of opposition, the play can scarcely be . 
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better ; that is, if the agnostic tendencies of the novel are to be repeated 
in all their prosy prolixity on the stage. Theology and the drama can no 
more be mixed with a pleasing effect than can the Bible and kissing. 
Either the Scripture lessons must be postponed to some more appropriate 
time, or the osculations must become a very doleful performance. There 
are some dramatic situations in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” and if Mr. Rockwood 
utilizes these in a new dress, disregarding the wearisome plot of the novel, 
he may construct a strong play. But that will not be ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 

Quite a contrast is offered between Ramsay Morris’s play ‘‘ The. Tigress,” 
recently produced at the People’s Theatre, and ‘‘ Drifting Apart,” a five- 
act drama brought out at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. James A. Herne 
is the author of the latter. It is the old Enoch-Arden-like story of a 
sailor’s wife separated from her husband and persuaded to marry again, 
after which the husband reappears. It recalls ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” but is 
better written. There is a charm about its simple, sympathetic homeliness. 
On the other hand, ‘‘ The Tigress” is a sensational, Frenchy production, 
the theme of which is the attempt of an adventuress and her paramour to 
ruin a respectable man by playing upon his affections, and their discom- 
fiture at the hands of an unfortunate but repentant young woman. 

Arrangements are already being perfected for the autumn theatrical 
season, and it is announced that Modjeska will be a member of Mr. Booth’s 
company. They will begin their first New York engagement together at 
the Broadway Theatre on October 14, Mme. Modjeska playing Ophelia to 
Mr. Booth’s Hamlet. Their repertoire will also include ‘ Richelieu,” 
‘¢The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Richard III.,” and possibly 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra.” On the same date Mr. Wilson Barrett, who by 
that time will have concluded his London engagements, will open his New 
York engagement at Palmer’s Theatre. A combination between Joseph 
Jefferson and W. J. Florence, it is said, has also been arranged, and Mrs. 
John Drew and John Gilbert are mentioned among the members of the 
prospective company. 

The closing weeks of German opera were marked by a very successful 
repetition of the ‘‘ Nibelung” series. A funny contest between the Ger- 
man and Italian cliques arose after the successful production of Verdi’s 
‘*T] Trovatore.” Its climax was the refusal of Frau Lehman to sing at the 
Max Maretzek benefit, and she persuaded her husband, Herr Kalisch, also 
to absent himself. But Wagner has won in the larger contest among the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera House company. Circulars were 
sent out asking whether they were willing to go on with German opera 
next year at a maximum assessment of $3,000, and the answers were gen- 
erally favorable., The reason, it is hinted, is because Italian opera would 
cost them a far larger sum. So we are to have German opera next season, 
and Chicago captures Patti, who is to open there in November. Mean- 
while the Metropolitan company will give our transpontine neighbors an op- 
portunity to hear their repertoire at the Amphion Academy in May. Acom- 
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ical burlesque of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” was given at Amberg’s Theatre, at which, 
shocking to relate, Friulein Katti Bettaque and others of the Metropoli- 
tan company joined in the unseemly laughter of the audience. Herr 
Junkermann escaped from his admirers at the Amberg to play a brief en- 
gagement at the Chicago Grand Opera House, and Mme. Albani has been 
experiencing her usual triumphs of song in Canada and New England. 


REVIEWS. 


Yone Santo, a Child of Japan, by Edward H. House (Belford, Clarke & 
Co.).—Not the least curious feature of literary criticism is the fact that the 
critic is a censor. He goes over a book as a woodpecker does over an old 
tree in search of decayed places that may hold worms. The reader expects 
this, and if the critic, like the sharp-billed bird, sits on a limb and essays to 
sing his praises of the tree, he is looked on as a fraud and a bore. Fortun- 
ately for us, the books pressed out by the improved patent press have enough 
decayed spots to keep ‘‘ the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-trees” 
all the day long. When, however, one rises from the reading of books such 
as the one before us, thoroughly satisfied with its excellence, the reader 
as a critic is at a loss. Not having been blessed with a musical voice, nor 
trained to sing praises, we are embarrassed. 

There is a soporific effect in well-regulated respectability which the Atlantic 
Monthly has reduced to asystem. We found ourselves one day in a Pullman 
sleeper,—so called, we presume, because its stuffy, suffocating interior and 
dirty, vermin-haunted blankets banish sleep,—and longing for repose we 
bought of that youthful fraud and gum-drop fiend, the newsboy, a copy 
of Aldrich’s Monthly Daintiness and consequent stupidity. Attracted by 
the name of Ned House, a gentleman of rare but seldom-used ability, we 
read two chapters of Yone Santo, that appeared therein as a serial. Deeply 
interested, we did an unusual thing ; we purchased the back numbers, and 
continued through successive instalments to the end. 

The power of the author is shown in the selection and treatment of his 
subject. Japan and the Japanese do not hold in themselves fauch interest 
to the American reader. This because of their remoteness. This earth of 
ours and the inhabitants thereof have come to be so well known that the 
old fascination of strangeness has disappeared. We no longer care to hear 
about remote and heretofore unknown localities, simply because they are 
commonplace, and this weakens the interest. It is true that Rider 
Haggard did a good thing for himself with the unknown of Africa, but 
there the interest was built on European character brought in contact with 
hobgoblins. How a few Englishmen would conduct themselves in the 
presence of spooks possessed of the power to smash British skulls, made 
up the strange fascination of these African nightmares. But the popular- 
ity of the stories was as brief as it was violent, and soon died out. 
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Regardless of these facts, Mr. House takes up the story of a little Japan- 
ese maiden, and, with a quiet ease and grace really amazing, holds the 
reader spell-bound from the first page to the last. The charm of the work 
is the same that makes Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” immortal. 
The English of it is as pure as the story is simple. There are no startling 
events, very few dramatic situations, but all the time a touching narrative 
of the struggles and troubles of a character so Christian in its impulses, so 
pure in its character, so sublime in its unselfish endeavor, that both heart 
and brain are enlisted and held enchained. We forget all about remote 
Japan and the semi-barbarous Japanese in that which brings home to 
every human heart the homely story. Mr. House has produced a classic 


‘that stands like a green isle in a dreary stream of literary commonplace. 


If one doubts the justice of the commendation, let him take up the book 
at page 18, where the little maiden comes to the acquaintance of Doctor 
Charwell, and read of the shy, thoughtful child and her neko-san and doll; 
and if such reader does not turn back to the first page and read on to the 
last, we will admit—well, that such reader is a very dull, unfeeling person, 
quite capable of falling asleep over ‘* The Scarlet Letter.” 

We are not able to give extracts. It would be like cutting pieces out 
of a great painting to prove the wonderful genius of the artist. Such ex- 
tracts would be exquisite bits of beautiful life, but so inferior to the entire 
work that it were barbarous to make them. To appreciate the work, one 
must read it all, and then one can, and will, be irresistibly moved to turn 
back and read parts. ; 

There is a side to Mr. House’s work that appeals to something besides the 
beauty of the fiction, and that is when he deals with our Protestant mission- 
ary efforts in Japan. It is well known that we are bent upon the conver- 
sion of pagan Japan to Christianity. This is a worthy object, and appeals 


.to the popular heart of the people. To further this and like efforts immense 


sums are annually contributed. These moneys count into the millions. How 
they are used, so faras Japan is concerned, Mr. House informs us. If he 
tells the truth,—and we have no question but that he does, for it is the 
same story given us by impartial travellers, not only in Japan, but other 
fields of missionary labor,—the vast sums gathered from the hard earnings 
of the people had better be cast into the ocean. Instead of furthering the 
divine teachings of our Saviour, they are so abused as to be the chief 
obstacle to their acceptance. Instead of winning the heathen, they irri- 
tate and disgust them. This comes of the system of missionary work. 
That the contributors to the fund are earnest we well know, for they give 
liberally to this cause from small earnings they cannot well spare. We are 
willing to believe, also, that the home managers are honest and really seék, 
in the main, to carry out the object of the mission. But the system is at 
fault. It accepts the services of volunteers whose. zeal puts them to the 
front’as the chosen agents of God for this great work. They are generally 
pious persons—bigoted, and of course intolerant. They are made up of — 
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aged spinsters, whose milk of human kindness has long since soured in 
their virginal bosoms, and long-haired, gaunt-eyed, hot-gospellers of the 
other sex, who go out as soldiers of the Lord to kill Satan and put his fol- 
lowers to the sword. They persecute when they should persuade, and dis- 
gust by violence when they should win through kindness. 

Said a learned Hindoo to the Hon. Joseph Holt, after a careful study of 
the New Testament: ‘‘ You have a more perfect and beautiful religion than 
ours, but you make a worse use of it.” 

If the home managers of this great work could take a true view of the 
means to further their wcll-intended ends, and change the system of sélec- 
tion in missionaries, a different result from the one now given us would be 
before the world. As it is, we can say that the Protestant missionary work 
throughout the earth has not only been a flat failure, but it has brought 
into contempt among the heathen the very faith we seek to propagate. 

Mr. House calls attention to the success of the Catholic and Greek 
Churches in this very region. It is the same the world over. While under 
the Catholic Church the Christian faith has won its way and carried civili- 
zation and peace in its winning, these unhappy agents have widened the 
borders of barbarism. 

These are facts, or they are falsehoods. If Mr. House and others have 
been libelling a noble band of noble Christians, it is possible to investigate, 
and the proper thing to do to escape the abuse. To this end we want 
agitation and discussion ; we want testimony from reliable witnesses. But 
the worst feature, and the one that inclines us to doubt the honesty of the 
home management, is the disposition to suppress all discussion and, of 
course, investigation. This is to!d of in the postscript to the book we are 
reviewing. We learn that, after the firm of publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in which the novel appeared in serial form, had closed their con- 
tract to publish this work in book ferm, it met with such a vehement oppo- 
sition that the contract was annulled by the author. The entire body mak- 
ing up the management of foreign missionaries came upon this firm with 
such earnest persuasions, threats, and abuse that it did not dare to carry 
out its contract. In a word, the attempt was made to suppress the book. 
We intend, as soon as our space allows, to republish in BELFoRD’s this post- 
script, for it is of deep interest to our religious world of readers. 


Bella-Demonia: A Dramatic Story, by Selina Dolaro (Belford, Clarke & 
Co.).—That this is a fairly interesting and tolerably well-written story of 
the dime-novel class is about all that can be said in its favor. If ‘‘ Mr. 
Barnes of New York” be taken as a first-rate dime-novel, the present work 
wil rank about third or fourth rate. Otherwise, there is little in common 
between the two books. ‘‘ Mr. Barnes” is a fine, breezy, thoroughly whole- 
some story, which does equal credit to the heart and the head of its author. 

Madame Dolaro died shortly after the completion of her work, and it is 
prefaced by an ‘‘In Memoriam” notice, written by a young man whonever 
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seems to miss an opportunity of advertising himself; though why he 
should be advertising himself in a book by Madame Dolaro is something 
best known to himself. His notice is written in poor English and in worse 
taste—in what used to be called the ‘‘ Rosa Matilda” style, but is now 
known as ‘‘dude’s English.” So little command has he of the simple lan- 
guage befitting the occasion, that in the brief space of two pages he is 
obliged to resort to such fantastic euphuisms as ‘‘ ensample,” ‘‘ zaimph,” 
‘¢Cimmerian hours,” ‘* merciless despite,” ‘‘ bask in realization,” ‘revel 
in the glorious gift of life” (this from a professed pessimist!), ‘* skein of life,” 
‘eweft,” ‘‘rank incompetence,” ‘‘ malignant fiend,” ‘‘ voices the dramatic 
scenes,” ‘‘ lying crimsoned with her life,” ‘‘ twilight of our grief,” ‘‘ fragile 
frame,” etc. There is a hollow ring about the whole performance. The 
feeling did not well up spontaneously ; it had to be brought to the surface 
by the aid of a force-pump. 

The book itself is also marred by affectations of style and spelling, as 
well as by a certain pretentious lack of knowledge about a multitude of 
things. There are also numerous instances of slipshod English, bad gram- 
mar, and bad spelling ; besides many typographical errors. 

To catalogue even one-half of the manifold errors with which the book 
teems would be a wearisome task ; but two or three instances of sheer 
carelessness may be noted. On pp. 199-200, Goddard recovers from his 
wound before Skobeleff’s attack on Plevna in September, 1877; on p. 254, 
he cannot ‘‘be moved” before the peace of San Stephano, March, 1878— 
five months later. On p. 255, he and Bella-Demonia declare their mutual 
love, apparently for the first time, ‘‘as she lay in his arms and gave up 
her soul to the ecstasy of his kiss,” having clean forgotten that they had 
gone through a similar performance on p. 196, and that she had nursed 
him for one month orsix months (as the reader pleases), while recovering 
from his wound. On p. 162, Lady Arlington tells Kitty ‘‘ the whole dismal 
story” of Goddard’s card escapade ; on pp. 187-8, Kitty nevertheless shows 
ignorance of parts of the story known to Lady Arlington. 

It is in legal matters that the lack of knowledge is most brilliantly shown. 
The author or her legal adviser does not know even the proper form of a 
statutory declaration (p. 256), nor how it should be executed (p. 257). We 
are assured that ‘‘ the onus of disproof lies with the accused”! and that 
foreigners in England have ‘‘to go through certain formalities before be- 
ing able to institute legal proceedings ” of a criminal nature! The legal 
profession in England would no doubt be glad to learn the nature of these 
formalities. The extradition proceedings in Lord Arlington’s case, de- 
scribed in the last chapter, are grotesque in their absurdity. Fancy a Rus- 
sian official in London, with two of his ‘‘ own officers” and a warrant, 
arresting an English nobleman with the object of spiriting him off to Rus- 
sia on a trumped-up charge of murder! No wonder the American Briggs’s 
‘*free and enlightened American mind was confused;” but his confusion 
was nothing to that of the legal luminary who is responsible for these things. 
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That person reminds us of the Pennsylvania judge who used to be the 
subject of a conundrum, which, mutato nomine, would fit the present case 
exactly : ‘‘ Why is Judge X—— like necessity ?” ‘‘ Because he knows no 
law.” 

But these are matters of detail. What about the substance of the book ? 

The heroine, Bella-Demonia, a Russian princess, is so sublime a creature 
that one marvels why she condescendod to honor this poor earth with her 
presence. To say that she is of wondrous beauty is to state the truth 
feebly. Everything about her is wonderful. ‘‘ Figure gorgeously pro- 
portioned,” ‘‘ gorgeous figure,” ‘‘raven-black hair,” ‘‘ high white fore- 
head,” ‘‘ grand black eyes,” “ amazing eyes,” ‘‘ massive jaw,” ‘‘ wonderful 
lips,” ‘‘rich crimson of a rather stern mouth,” ‘‘ vision of ideal health, 
perfect womanly beauty,” etc., ete. The being thus marvellously endowed, 
of course, knows every language under the sun, besides a few others, in- 
cluding an undecipherable cipher, the undecipherability of which the author 
demonstrates by deciphering it. One of the languages which this feminine 
Mezzofanti speaks like a native is English. ‘‘ She spoke very perfect [sic] 
English,” the ‘‘ very perfect ” manner of her speech being shown by “a 
pretty uncertainty about her 7’s that betrayed either foreign birth or 
long residence abroad.” Being a Russian, she is of course a politician ; and, 
being a woman, she is, equally of course, infallible. ‘‘ Politics are her 
sphere, and it is remarkable that she never makes a mistake” (p. 146). 
She is a sort of Bismarck, Gortschakoff, Andrassy, and Beaconsfield rolled 
into one. Compared with hers, the inside knowledge of European politics 
possessed by a Sir Charles Dilke is that of an infant in swaddling-clothes. 
In the hollow of her slender but (of course) beautiful right hand she holds 
the destinies of all Europe and half of Asia. When she says it is peace, it 
is peace ; when she declares for war, war it is. For ten years past, the 
world has been under the impression that the Czar, Gortschakoff, and 
Ignatieff had something to do with the origin of the last Russo-Turkish 
war. But the world is mistaken. The real author, as now for the first 
time revealed in this veracious chronicle, was Bella-Demonia. ‘‘ When do 
we declare war?” she asks of her co-conspirator, Schuloff. No wonder he 
starts, ‘‘despite his training, despite himself.” ‘‘ War!” he echoed. 
Yes,—with Turkey,” she replies. 

But, besides being a Mezzofanti, a Bismarck, a Gortschakoff, an An- 
drassy, a Beaconsfield, and a Dilke, she is also a Von Moltke, and in that 
capacity lays out with military and mathematical precision the whole cam- 
paign, both in Europe and in Asia, acquiescing in Schuloff’s remark that 
‘In Asia we shall probably have difficulty with Mouktar Pasha.” This 
was in August, 1876, and the truly prophetic knowledge thus shown by this 
inspired creature is made manifest when one remembers that Mouktar 
Pasha was then general in Herzegovina, some few hundred miles (a trifle 
more or less doesn’t matter) distant from Asia, whither he did not go till 
seven months later, when war was about to be declared. 
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Curiously enough, the author has omitted to state that, as arbitress of 
peace as well as war, Bella-Demonia prepared the first draft of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and then, by the liberal display of her ‘“‘ gorgeous figure” and 
the other entrancing charms of her ‘‘perfect womanly beauty,” and the 
exercise of her siren wiles, lured the aged and reluctant but love-stricken 
Gortschakoff (who filled the part of St. Anthony, for this occasion only) 
to sign the document on behalf of Russia. The omission of this well- 
known historical fact should be supplied in the next edition. 

If this sort of stuff were intended as a burlesque on some of the 
political novels with which the world has been afflicted in recent years, it 
would be a clever enough travesty ; but it is meant seriously, and is there- 
fore merely silly. The whole political part of the book is, indeed, a mere 
farrago of ignorance and absurdity. 

But absurdity is not its worst feature. The moral atmosphere in which 
the characters move is decidedly hazy. In spots the haze becomes a gen- 
uine London fog of pea-soup-like consistency. The late lamented George 
Sand once said : ‘‘ The more I see of men, the better I like dogs.” Pos- 
sibly the men whom she was in the habit of seeing resembled those who 
figure in this book. If so, we do not wonder at her growing penchant for 
the canine race. With perhapsa solitary exception—the American, Briggs 
—the men are either scoundrels, cads, or nincompoops. <A club composed 
of such would be a first-rate one not to belong to. One of the heroes, 
Prince Schuloff, concocts a vile plot with, and bribes, a fashionable London 
demirep, female spy, and traitor to her country, named Mrs. Bradley 
Dashwood, to ruin Captain Goddard for the benefit of Russia, the plot 
being successfully carried through. Schuloff readily justifies his share 
in it, to which, as he modestly puts it, he ‘‘ was unfortunate enough to be 
a party”: ‘For reasons of state,” he says, ‘‘I was compelled to act as I 
did.” The ethical truth, that ‘‘ reasons of state” justify a man in being 
a scoundrel, is no doubt a specimen of the ‘‘ New Morality” of the new 
school of American feminine novelists (‘‘ Eros’s girls” is the appropriate 
but flippant title given to them by one of the latest additions to the harem), 
whose neo-ethics are very shortly to supersede those effete authorities, the 
Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The late Richard Pigott was also ‘‘ unfortunate enough to be a party” 
toa plot. He, too, was no doubt ‘‘ compelled to act as he did” for ‘‘ rea- 
sons of state.” He should have studied our neo-feminine ethics. The 
knowledge that he was really a hero, with his sublime soul agitated by 
reasons of state, would have imparted much comfort to his sorely perplexed 
conscience—perhaps even have saved him from suicide. 

But this by way of parenthesis. The man, Goddard, who thus for the 
second time (the first will be alluded to presently) dishonorably allows him- 
self to be duped by a vile woman into a gross breach of soldierly duty, is 
glorified as ‘‘ Aubyn Goddard the Hero” (with a capital ‘‘H”). This is 
another specimen of the ethics of our rising feminine prophets of the New 
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Morality. Thackeray, it was, who once said that women are afflicted with 
a constitutional incapacity for understanding the difference between a 
gentleman and a cad. 

If the men of the book are either scoundrels, cads, or nincompoops, the 
women are a match for them. The one exception here is the young Eng- 
lish girl, Kitty Middleton, and she is vulgar and apparently given to telling 
‘*mildly improper” stories. The one good woman, Lady Arlington, is 
weak and silly, as a set-off, no doubt, for presuming to be virtuous. A 
novel in which there is not a single character in whom the reader can take 
a sympathetic interest stands condemned as a book which it would be a 
waste of time to read. 

The heroine, Bella-Demonia, it is true, is manifestly intended as a para- 
gon among women, whom it is the reader’s duty to regard with awe, 
admiration, wonder, and reverence in about equal proportions. But 
it is precisely for this reason that in her case the enveloping moral fog is 
thickest. For what manner of woman in reality is this feminine paragon ? 
First and foremost, then, she is an impostor, who passes off as a single 
woman, when in fact she is a married one, with a husband living, who, 
through this imposture of hers, is enabled to commit bigamy. She is also 
an impostor inasmuch as she wanders over Europe under assumed names 
and assumed titles, She is also a political spy or detective. This mean 
and ignoble occupation she adopts, not under any stress of duty, public or 
private, but merely for the sake of excitement and distraction. In Vienna 
she falls in love, or what she calls in love,—with her ‘‘ whole soul,”—with 
the aforesaid ‘‘ Aubyn Goddard the Hero,” who is a Queen’s Messenger, 
entrusted with important despatches from the British government to Tur- 
key, and with state secrets involving issues of peace and war. She shows 
her whole-souled love for him, and her respect for his official duty and 
soldierly honor, by luring him into betraying to her these secrets, which 
she of course immediately telegraphs to the enemies of his country at St. 
Petersburg—a breach of duty on his part for which, had it been designed, 
he would have been court-martialled and shot as a traitor. Her telegram 
states that he is an ‘‘ English gentleman in every sense of the word. Un- 
approachable by ordinary means.” One would like to know what more 
‘* ordinary means” could be employed to get a loose-tongued ass and dis- 
honorable weakling to betray important state secrets entrusted to him 
than to set an unscrupulous woman, with a ‘‘ gorgeous figure,” ‘‘ amazing 
eyes,” and ‘‘ wonderful lips,” as a decoy to pump him. It is a pity that 
Goddard’s ‘ soldier instinct,” as it is called in one place, did not tell him 
when it was his soldier’s duty to keep his mouth shut. Fortunately for the 
British Empire, it is not every British officer whom the first pretty female 
Russian spy he meets can betray into enacting the réle of Benedict Arnold, 
even though she should speak ‘‘ very perfect English,” be endowed with 
‘‘ perfect womanly beauty,” and ready to give up ‘‘her soul to the ecstasy 
of his kiss.” 
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Having thus ‘figured as a Delilah, Bella-Demonia presently adopts the 
role of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, by treacherously decoying a sup- 
posed Turkish leader, Beyaz Murad Bey, into the hands of the Russians, 
for the purpose apparently of having him murdered. The supposed Turk, 
however, turns out to be ‘‘ Aubyn Goddard the Hero,” which astute and 
honorable officer thus, for the third time, allows himself to be befooled 
by a woman. A model woman’s hero, truly ! 

Bella-Demonia, having thus twice entrapped this modern Bayard, lays 
plans later on ‘‘for the trapping of Arlington” (p. 254). To this pattern 
gentlewoman, indeed, the noble art of trapping and plotting comes as easy 
as lying did to Guildenstern. If a man is ‘‘ admitted to her circle,” it 
‘*always turns out that he was the one man who was vitally necessary to 
this or that plot” (pp. 146-7). Her circle must have been a charming one. 

But these things are trifles beside her feat of bringing about the Russo- 
Turkish war. It was said of the Empress Eugénie and her advisers that they 
entered into the last war with Prussia ‘‘ with a light heart.” When they 
came out of it, their hearts were not so light. Into this Russo-Turkish war, 
however, Bella-Demonia entered with no heart at all. She went into it asa 
gambler goes into a gambling-hell, merely for the sake of the excitement of 
the game. The war thus brought about was one of the most horrible in his- 
tory. Hundreds of thousands of men were slain, or died of wounds, exposure, 
cold, hunger, pestilence. The unutterable horrors of Plevna drove some 
Russian officers mad, others to suicide. To the actual horrors of the cam- 
paigns add the slow, silent, corroding agony of the mothers, wives, and 
children—of the widows and orphans—at home. For all these accumulated 
horrors, for all this unfathomable, silent agony, brought about by herself, 
this monster, miscalled a woman, is represented as being unaffected by 
one solitary pang, by one—even the faintest—qualm of conscience. And 
it is to the glorification of this loathsome creature that this book is in the 
main devoted ; it is to her that Lady Arlington, the one good and pure 
woman of the story, is represented as kneeling, kissing her hand, and beg- 
ging forgiveness from. A more degrading inversion of morality was surely 
never put into a book. The innocent victim kneeling to the guilty culprit ! 
It is a foul insult to the good and pure half of womankind. When Bella- 
Demonia taunts Lady Arlington with never having had a husband, Lady 
Arlington should, and a real Lady Arlington would, have retorted some- 
thing in this wise : ‘If it be so, then you are the criminal. I am innocent, 
for when I married Lord Arlington I knew not that he was already mar- 
ried—that you were his wife. You did. By marrying him secretly, and 
then letting him loose on the world as ostensibly a single man, you became 
virtually a partner in any crime of bigamy which you thereby enabled him 
to commit. Silence your insolent taunts, then, and down on your knees 
and ask pardon for the terrible wrong which you have done to me, and not 
to me alone, but also to my child, whom your criminal deceit has made a 
bastard.” 
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But enough of this worse than worthless book. We have given far more 
space to it than its intrinsic demerits deserve, because we see in it, as in 
several similar works which have recently come from feminine pens, an 
ominous sign of the times. The cancer of moral decay and corruption has 
eaten almost to the heart of our politics and our judicial system. Until 
recently our literature was happily free from the contamination. Now, 
however, the malignant growth has shown its loathsome lineaments there, 
and if the surgeon’s knife of the critic be not unshrinkingly applied, the 
disease will spread. If the threats of these feminine apostles of the eman- 
cipation of women from the restraints of duty—some of whom appear to 
have been born without a moral sense—are to be believed, they intend that 
it shall spread. Their aim appears to be, by depraving the minds of the 
rising generation of girls, to drag these down to their own level. Let 
them but work their will unchecked, and it will be a mere question of time 
when this whole nation shall become, what, judging from their writings, 
some of these women must themselves be,—that which of old was called a 
whited sepulchre, fair without, but rotten within. 


The Serpent Tempted Her: A Novel, by Saqui Smith (Belford, Clarke & Co.). 
—It would not be fair to the author of this clever book to say that his work 
betrays traces of the influence of Wilkie Collins in style and method. Such 
similarities do appear occasionally throughout the book, but it would be more 
just to assume that they arise from a turn of thought and quality of talent as 
native to and original with the younger author as the older. The manliness 
and force of the whole work prove that Mr. Smith has sufficient ability of his 
own to write a good novel without the adventitious aid of copied manner- 
isms. ‘‘ The Serpent Tempted Her” is a story of Scotch factory-life, plain, 
harsh, sometimes even sordid, in details, and, despite the tragic coloring of 
the whole, always instinct with the vitality of truth. The tale is told in 
the confession of the principal personage, James Mackay—at the outset a 
factory-hand and at the close a factory-owner—on the eve of his suicide; 
to which act he is driven by his remorse for a crime committed in error, 
and for which a humble friend and adherent has just been wrongfully 
condemned by law. In the interior life of this strange, dark character, at 
once strong in passion and weak in moral fortitude, implacable in his 
craving for revenge and led blindfold by the errors of his own understand- 
ing and the arts of a scheming woman, lies the chief interest of the work. 
While far from morbid in tone, the shadow of a tragedy hangs over the 
drama from the beginning to the close; and while the author keeps his 
secret well to the dénowement, it is no surprise to the reader that Mackay 
should have fallen into a terrible mistake, and committed a crime for which 
there can be no fitting expiation but his own voluntary death. Seldom has 
so strong a story been told with so much restraint of manner. This re- 
straint is occasionally carried to excess, and the style becomes monotonous 
and dry—giving the relation at these points an air of poverty, as if the 
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writer’s fund of thought and language had been temporarily exhausted. 
In places, too, a species of self-questioning and laborious turning over of 
mental goods and chattels becomes tiresome, and could be left out with 
great advantage. It is perhaps a defect in the book also, that too much 
weight is thrown upon the shoulders of one person, and not sufficiently dis- 
tributed among the personages at large ; thus ‘‘ double-starring,” so to say, 
the chief character in the play, and putting the rest in very small letters 
indeed. But for all that, ‘‘ The Serpent Tempted Her” is a remarkable 
book. Mackay and his wife, that strange woman tempted by mad love to 
the sinful perversion which causes the death of an innocent man, the mis- 
erable fate of asweet girl, and her own husband’s double crime ; Mackenzie, 
the faithful, dog-like adherent; the scene at the girl’s grave; the trial and 
conviction—are people and incidents that will linger long in the reader's 
mind with the pathetic persistence of reality. 


Among the Tramps: by ‘‘Uncle Tim” (Belford, Clarke & Co.).—This 
volume forms the first of a projected series under the general title of ‘‘Our | 
Pariahs,” which, as the name implies, will embody stories, sketches, and 
essays illustrative of the lower orders and the outcasts of society. 
‘¢ Among the Tramps” is a collection of autobiographical sketches, told by 
a number of amusing loafers around a camp-fire, inthe evening of a day 
well spent in the commendable industry of keg-draining, begging, chicken- 
stealing, and kindred pursuits common to that interesting brotherhood. 
Than this volume a more vulgarly thoughtful, humorously pathetic book 
was never issued from the American press. It is a mélange which one 
knows not whether to curse or commend. Possessing a fund of keen insight 
into human nature and a feeling for the humorous and pathetic—often 
identical—sides of life, the author handles English as a girl-baby does her 
first doll, getting it upside down, aslant, and askew oftener than upright 
and in its proper place. As for style in general, ‘‘ Among the Tramps” 
might have for a sub-title ‘‘ How not to Write.” Yet, withal, whoso takes 
up the book will not lay it down until the last page is read, though he will 
searcely pass a line without protest. It is curiously attractive in its rude 
and awkward earnestness. It sometimes rises in thought almost to real 
grandeur ; and we will venture to say that had the author a natural fitness 
for, or an acquired training in, literary mechanics he would have produced a 
book which would not speedily be forgotten. As it is, he is able to touch 
the source of tears and laughter ; and he manages to give his sodden scare- 
crows a shadowy likeness to life by some mysterious alchemy, not of his 
pen and ink. ‘‘ Among the Tramps” strongly reminds one of Burns’s 
** Jolly Beggars” in its mixture of roaring defiance of the conventional and 
pathetic perception of lost caste and forfeited estate. These wretched fig- 
ures are jovial, because they force themselves for a time to forget their past 
fortunes. They are true Epicureans of the later school. Hdamus, biba- 
mus, cras enim moriamur. And they do eat such begged or stolen scraps 
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and drink such stale lees as they possess among them, remembering only 
the Now, with its bright fire and congenial society, and forgettisg the palsy, 
poor-house, and pauper’s grave of the Morrow. Each tells the story of his 
life and how he became a tramp; and, mixed with much that is weak and 
trashy, there is much that is fine in feeling, noble in sentiment, and origi- 
nal in thought. The philosophy of the tramps, which is much alike with 
hem all, and which is, no doubt, that of the author as well, may be ques- 
tioned and denied by those of different opinions, but it is at least cogent 
and courageous. Pity it is that such gems should have been set in lead, for 
they are worthy of gold. With all its faults upon its head—and they are 
legion—it must be admitted that ‘‘ Among the Tramps” possesses the 
great merit of striking originality. 


An American Vendetta: by T. C. Crawford (Belford, Clarke & Co.).— 
It is certainly an anomalous condition of things that in this most prosaic - 
and law-abiding of countries, the very home of the commonplace and 
conventional, there should be a region which, in picturesque lawlessness 
and primitive blood-spilling, might rival the demesne of a medizeval robber- 
baron. Here, in the mountainous and almost inaccessible border region 
between West Virginia and Kentucky, the Vendetta, the true Corsican 
article in American garb, exists in all the charm of unrestrained nature. 
Here murder lifts its red hand against human life with the unhesitating 
naiveté of an acknowledged right. It forms the amusement of the young 
and the business of the mature. Killing is reduced to an art ; and consider- 
ing the long list of these worthy, simple-souled natures who have been sent 
to their account with bullet or knife, the wonder is that there should still 
be any left to kill or be killed. In this narrative of an actual exploration 
of this dangerous vicinity Mr. Crawford has given a startling picture of 
an almost incredible reality. One of the staff of the New York World, the 
author possesses the indomitable energy and personal courage, the un- 
wearied patience and the ability, to overcome difficulties by dexterity or 
moral suasion, which go to the make-up of a successful newspaper man. 
And these qualities stood him in good stead in the expedition, an 
account of which, together with facts gleaned upon the spot, forms the 
body of the present volume. Its style is vigorous and forcible in the best 
journalistic manner, and the strong individualism of the author appears 
constantly in his work. The book is more than readable. It is strikingly 
clever and original, both in the grouping of the facts set forth in the nar- 
rative and in the bright colors and sharp contrasts of the descriptions. 
“An American Vendetta” is well illustrated, and altogether is an excep- 
tionally entertaining volume. 


Broken Lives: A Novel, by Cyrus F. MeNutt (T. S. Dawson, Chicago).— 
While this book cannot claim a place beside the great masterpieces of 
modern fiction, it is fresh, pure, and wholesome. Some passages are in- 
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tensely dramatic, and many times it rises to pure pathos. The boundary- 
line between the pathetic and the absurd is very narrow, but, while ap- 
proaching the extremest limits in the character of Felix Munro, the author 
has known generally where to stop. In this honest, emotional young 
lawyer, prone to weakness only through that which is best in him; in the 
strange, ungovernable creature, Otto Castelar, handicapped by his illegiti- 
mate birth, his fierce and evil passions, yet with a grain of good in his 
nature, his giant figure and his ‘‘ nictitating eyes,”—the writer of this novel 
has created two genuine characters ; and when it is considered that in the 
thousands of pages of fiction turned out of the press in the course of the 
year not a dozen real living figures, able to stand alone, are to be found, 
this is no small praise. Among the dimmer shapes which form the 
background, Mr. Downes, Townshend the lawyer, and the half-witted 
‘‘Cooney” are sketches in middle-tint which are pleasing, if no more. 
But the chief value of the book seems to be in the long, heartrending, and 
almost hopeless struggle to win back the wrecked reason of Elsie Craddock. 
Only those—and alas, how many such there are the unrevealed annals of 
private life could alone show !—who in their own domestic circle have wit- 
nessed a similar struggle can fully appreciate the sorrowful truth of these 
last pages of the book. But they appeal strongly to every reader in their 
pathos and dramatic force. They bear evidence of close study from real 
life. The yet unknown and mysterious realm of the mind, never so mys- 
terious as when thrown from its delicate adjustment by some powerful 
shock, presents a wide and fruitful field for the novelist. It affords a 
never-failing source of interest, which may be terrible, sorrowful, or dra- 
matic, according to the exigencies of the plot; and realizing this, some of 
the cleverest writers of the day have founded their most effective work in 
the domain of mental disease. It is here, in fact, that the chief value of 
‘* Broken Lives,” asa realistic study, lies. ‘‘ Broken Lives” has many 
faults—as what work of human endeavor has not? It runs often into ex- 
travagance, especially of diction. Felix Munro’s furious outbursts of pas- 
sion during his illness, for example, are not dignified, and not in keeping 
with that patience which his general demeanor exhibits. Too much of the 
book is given to his repeated attacks of illness, his weakness, and his vertigo. 

All this detracts from the artistic value of the portraiture. Physical illness 
is permissible in fiction only so far as it aids directly in forwarding the 

interest of the story. But weighing the faults against the merits of his 


work, the author has still to his credit a worthy, honest, clear, and effective 
story. 
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AN ECCENTRIC REVENGE. 


By Convers ATWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two young ladies sat in confidential conversation one summer afternoon 
ina shaded drawing-room. Outside, the sun blazed fiercely, but here it 
was delightfully cool. A faint breeze stirred the silken hangings of the 
window recesses, and a breath of fragrance was borne from an adjoining 
conservatory, where a small fountain played musically. 

So engrossed were the two in their talk that neither noticed the entrance 
of a young man into the neighboring apartment, where he came without 
announcement, as one familiar with the ways of the house and sure of a 
welcome. Hearing their voices, he seated himself comfortably close by the 
door of communication, where a velvet portiére hung, smiling with the 
momentary expectation of a greeting of surprise and pleasure from one of 
the two. He had moved carelessly, and shoved his chair back with some 
noise ; but when he found that his presence was still unperceived he set- 
tled himself carelessly in his chair and waited for the caller to take leave. 
He picked up a book, and turned its pages. It was not his purpose to over- 
hear the conversation within ; but when his own name reached his ears, he 
returned the book to the table, and bent forward and listened without 
seruple or compunction. 

‘“My dear Lettie,” said Miss Clara Vaughn, a handsome brunette, to her 
friend, Miss Letitia Hamersley, ‘‘1 have sent for you to ask your advice. 
A crisis has arisen in my affairs. It is time that Harold should under- 
stand it. In marriage there is always one who rules, and I am determined 
that it shall not be my husband. Harold expects that, as his wife, I shall 
give him implicit obedience—he even exacts it now. What do you think ? 
He desires me to decline Mrs. Wilby’s invitation to join her coaching party. 
Imagine it! My heart has been set on that alone for weeks. I feared 
that, not being exactly in her set, I should not receive an invitation, though 
Eddie Patterson promised to procure one for me. It came yesterday. 
Harold too was invited. I was amazed when he scornfully tossed the 
note aside. ‘Of course we will decline,’ he said ; ‘I do not care for you 
to know Mrs. Wilby and her friends.’ I said nothinginreply. If a woman 
fails to govern, it is because she answers too quickly and declares her pur- 
poses before they are matured. I have learned the value of a golden 
silence. Harold believes me the most meekly submissive of women ; but I 
intend to go with the coaching party. I have determined to break my en- 
gagement. Harold’s happiness has been too secure. We have never had 
a quarrel. I will enjoy a month or so of freedom ; will flirt with Eddie 
Patterson, and dance and drive to my heart’s content, and then I will 
relent and take Harold back, and will exact an unqualified surrender be- 
fore I forgive him. He is the one who will ask pardon, you understand. 
Your lover or your husband, Lettie, is alw ays the one in fault—that is the 
first principle in a woman’s diplomacy.” 

‘Clara, you amaze me,” replied Lettie. ‘‘I cannot believe that you are 
in earnest.” 
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‘¢ But I am, seriously so,” replied Clara, with a light laugh. 

‘* Then my advice is—don’t,” said Lettie. ‘‘ I do not suppose you really 
care for advice, however, or will show the slightest respect for my judg- 
ment. You seem to have laid your plans deliberately ; but I must tell you 
that you do not rightly estimate Harold’s character. He will not lend his 
heart to a game of shuttle-cock. You can play fast and loose with a man 
like Mr. Patterson, but Harold Creighton is himself of so overbearing and 
egotistical a disposition, so spoiled by good fortune, good looks, and the 
adoration of girls in society and their scheming mammas, that he is the 
very last man who would allow you to cajole him in the way you propose. 
The result will be that you will lose him entirely. You should face that 
probability.” 

‘My dear Lettie, you mean very well,” said Clara, sweetly, ‘‘and I 
thank you for your friendly caution ; but you do not know Harold as I do. 
He has a heart capable of the deepest adoration of an ideal. He has never 
been in love before, and he imagines that I realize his ideal. He loves me 
in such an intense, dramatic manner that it is flattering beyond expres- 
sion. At the same time, if I allowed it, his love would bind me with golden 
chains. I should not live outside of his personality ; I must see every- 
thing through his eyes, and think and act only as he directs. You see the 
necessity of my doing something decisive ; and I have no fear of the result. 
I can take him back at any time within a year, and I will manage to feed 
him on hopes that shall keep him close by my side. He shall not be driven 
quite to despair. 1am a little afraid of his doing something desperate. I 
do not think he would commit suicide, but he might go to Africa or the 
North Pole. Of course, in the end, there is no one else I should think of 
marrying. Considering his fortune and all, ho is undoubtedly the most 
desirable parti in Centreville.” 

When the conversation reached this point, the listener behind the curtain 
silently withdrew and left the house unperceived. 

It was more than a nine days’ wonder in Centreville society when it was 
known that Harold Creighton had been jilted by Miss Vaughn. Mrs. 
Holloway, who was the chief chronicler of social events, told the news of 
it to a friend while her white curls danced with excitement. 

‘*He has gone to West Virginia on a botanical expedition,” she continued. 
‘What possible consolation can botany afford at such a time? It is all 
an excuse, of course; but I took pains to give him a letter to my brother 
Mr. Williams, of Coalmont, who is an ardent botanist, and has a very 
pretty daughter. Things turn out so oddly sometimes. Who knows but 
he may take a fancy to Helen? I always thought Clara Vaughn a heart- 
less flirt, but I never imagined her so foolish as to throw away such a 
chance as Harold Creighton, with half a million in his own right, for that 
penniless, brainless little Mr. Patterson, who lives on his debts and ex- 

tations.” 
‘ A _ this time Lettie Hamersley received the following note from her 
riend : 

‘* DEAREST LETTIE: I write because I shall not see you before we start 
on our driving trip. Harold adopted an unexpected réle of serene indiffer- 
ence ; but the desperation with which he has plunged into the wilderness 
shows the real state of his feelings. I have already written to recall him. 
By the time I return to town, our estrangement will be happily over. I 
find that I miss him more than I imagined possible. 

Lovingly yours, 
CLARA.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


COALMONT was a little mining-village upon the bank of a river, sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, which gave the curve of river they inclosed 
the appearance of a mountain lake ; but there was nothing romantic in the 
aspect of the place itself. The soft bituminous coal, which was carried in 
open cars on an inclined plane from the mine half way up the mountain- 
side, had distributed everywhere a fine black dust. The houses were mis- 
erable huts, and looked as grimy as the faces of the miners who passed, 
with little lanterns stuck in the front of their caps. The roads were formed 
of the black, trodden coal. The whole side of the mountain below the mine 
was a precipitous slope of ‘‘slack.” 

Harold Creighton, as he stepped off of the train at this station, had to 
consult his note-book to assure himself that he had made no mistake, and 
that this was the home of Mr. Henry Williams, a celebrated botanist, to 
whom he had letters of introduction. 

‘* Where does Mr. Williams live ?”’ he asked a small boy who stood near 
the station-house. 

“Up yonder,” replied the boy, pointing to a swell of ground where a 
handsome house stood, almost concealed by the trees that sheltered it from 
observation on this side ; ‘‘ but the folks ain’t at home.” 

‘* Where are they ?” asked Harold. 

‘* Dunno,” was the response. 

In order to obtain more precise information, Harold walked up to the 
house. The servant in charge said that Mr. Williams and Miss Helen had 
gone on a visit to friends in a neighboring town. They would be home the 
next morning. But Mr. Creighton was expected, and his room was prepared. 

‘*T do not wish to trespass on Mr. Williams’ hospitality,” said Harold. 
‘**T will go to the hotel, and make my call when he returns.” 

‘* There isn’t any hotel,” said the neat servant-girl, smiling. 

‘“* Then are there no houses about here where one can get lodging over 
night ?” he asked. ‘‘I should prefer to go on through the woods, if 1 could 
tramp a few miles and then find supper and a bea.” 

‘‘There are plenty of houses up the creek,” said the girl, smiling still 
more. ‘ They'll let you stay all night anywhere if you pay for it.” 

‘*Thank you. Then I will go on,” said Harold. ‘‘ Please show me the 
road to the creek.” 

‘* Follow this road to the bridge,” said the girl, pointing out the coal- 
black highway. ‘‘ Then turn to the left up Tompkins’ Hollow. You can 
follow the ereek miles and miles up in the mountains.” 

Harold returned to the station, where he had left his trunk, unlocked it 
and took out a small satchel and a botanical can, both of which he slung 
over his shoulder ; then, leaving the trunk in charge of the station agent, 
he proceeded vigorously on his way. 

He left the main road, as he had been instructed, and took one, which 
was more like a pathway, that followed the course of the creek—a broad, 
shallow stream that here at its mouth might have been dignified with the 
name of river. It occupied the narrow valley or ravine between two moun- 
tains, or ranges of mountains ; and down this opening into the heart of the 
hills a strong breeze was blowing, making a pedestrian’s labor easy. The 
houses were not as numerous as he had been led to believe. He had walked 
steadily for miles, and had not as yet seen one. His botanical can served 
only as an excuse to his conscience. So abstracted was his mood that he 
hardly noticed the novel flora about him. 
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The beauty of the seenery—the wild, romantic character of the glen he 
was in, overhung by rocks whose rough outlines were softened by thick 
cushions of moss, the ferny banks, and densely wooded mountain-side— 
would have delighted an artist, and Harold had an inborn love of the beau- 
tiful ; but he passed all alike unheeded. 

At last a moving figure attracted his eye. A young girl was walking 
towards him on the opposite side of the stream. She did not notice his 
approach, and he stopped in the shade of a tree and watched her curiously. 
Her slim figure was defined by the clinging folds of an old muslin dress, 
whose tattered margin disclosed an equally old petticoat. Her head was 

are, and so were her feet. She carried her shoes in her hand, and had 
evidently removed them for the purpose of crossing the stream. She 
walked along it, looking for a shallow ; then, holding her skirts up to her 
knees, she advanced boldly through the rippling, clear brown water. Harold 
noticed that she had a pretty foot and ankle, and a statuesque curve of leg 
above it ; but when the girl reached the shore, she saw him and dropped 
her dress with a blush. The grace of this blush attracted Harold. He ad- 
vanced hastily and said, 

**Can you tell me the way to the nearest house ? and can I obtain supper 
and a night’s lodging there ?” 

‘The nearest house is ours,” said the girl. ‘Tl show you the way ; 
and I reckon you can lodge there.” 

She sat down on the bank with her back towards him and put her shoes 
on; then she rose, and led the way so rapidly that Harold could hardly 
keep pace with her. 

‘*T’m late, and father'll scold me,” she said by way of explanation. 

A miserable, unpainted hut appeared before them, perched upon a bank 
above the road. A small patch of ground had been cleared on the steep 
hillside for a garden ; but little grew there except weeds. A few chickens 
were scratching near the door. 

‘* Well, Essie,” cried a voice as the girl was seen by an invisible occupant 
of the place ; ‘‘ I'll burn up those durned hooks Miss Williams lends you, if 
they keep you out like this. If you went to the woods to dig sang, there’d 
be some sense in that ; but such an idle, lazy, good-for-nothing—” 

‘**T tell you what, Jake,” exclaimed a woman's voice interrupting, ‘ if 
Essie’s idle and good for nothing, she comes honestly by it. You are the 
laziest man that ever breathed. Why aren’t you digging sang yourself, in- 
stead of sitting there smoking and letting us starve ?” 

‘*Tll be durned,” said Jake, in a lower voice, ‘‘if thar ain’t a stranger 
with Essie !” 

He left the house and appeared before Harold, a tall, round-shouldered 
man, in limp, ragged clothes, and a hat which by age and exposure had 
turned from black to an indescribable brown—which was the hue of all his 
attire. 

‘* Well, stranger, howdy ?” he said. ‘‘ Glad to see ye. We’re poor folks, 
but you’re welcome. If I'd knowed Essie’d picked you up on the road, I 
wouldn't ha’ sung out to her as I did. Want a supper and a bed, I sup- 
pose. I reckon we can furnish you. Essie, take that chicken thar and 
wring its neck. Thar’s not a durned sight of anything else in the house for 
a gentleman to eat.” : 

‘**Good land, Jake !” screamed his wife, ‘‘what are you thinking of? 
That chicken! Not if I know it. There’s bacon, and there’s beans ; and if 
the gentleman wants better, he must go to them that can furnish it, and 
have a better man to provide for them than we have.” 
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‘*T will be satisfied with shat you have,” said Harold, curtly. ‘I am 
too tired to go farther to-night.” 

‘‘Of course,” said Jake. ‘* Don’t mind Sally. She’s always rowing— 
just because her father was a steamboat captain and she was a school- 
teacher afore she married me. By gosh! She needn’t ha’ married me if 
she hadn't ha’ wanted to. 1 wouldn’t ha’ carried her off against her will.” 

‘*T wish the Lord I had never seen you, Jake,” said Sally, hiding her 
face in her apron, and shaking from side to side with her sobs. Then she 
made a sudden dart into the house. Essie followed, in silence. Jake 
shrugged his shoulders, and placed a quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

‘* Now, you'd think, stranger,” he said, ‘‘that I drank, and abused my 
old woman. I give you my word, I never touch a drop. Do I, Essie? 
Essie, I say! Where are you?) Am I a drunkard? and do I beat you and 
your ma?” 

Essie came to the door with a look of scorn on her pale face. 

‘*No, you don’t,” she said; ‘‘but I'd most as lieves you would as scold 
all the time.” 

‘‘That’s all the thanks I get,” said Jack, ‘‘for being the straightest man 
on the creek. By gosh! I sometimes think I'll take to drink. Got any- 
thing with you, stranger ?” 

‘*No,” said Harold, ‘‘and I advise you to keep straight as long as you 
can. You can call me when supper is ready. Iam going for a stroll up 
the road.” 

The supper to which Harold was summoned was not made inviting even 
by the hunger that exercise had caused. A dish of string-beans and small 
bits of bacon, swimming together in fat, was reinforced by a platter of hoe- 
cakes of corn-meal mixed with water and baked in front of the fire. 
Harold ate almost nothing, and went outside to smoke a cigar which might 
take the edge off of his appetite. 

The dew was falling and an aroma of spicy woodland odors was 
released by the moisture that penetrated the forest. A delicious freshness 
was in the air, tempting one to drink it in with inflated lungs. Frogs 
were piping in the shallows, and against every green bank fireflies sparkled 
like a firmament of stars. Harold strolled up and down unable to resist 
the influence of the hour. When the full moon rose, dazzling and effulgent, 
the scene acquired a poetic charm. 

As he leaned upon the topmost rail of a zigzag fence that picturesquely 
bounded a clearing, he saw a figure approaching down the road. It was 
Essie, carrying something carefully in both hands. As she came near 
Harold turned to meet her. 

‘“‘Tve brought you a cup of milk,” she said. ‘‘ You didn’t eat any 
supper ; and I thought old Tompkins’ cow could spare this for you. I 
caught her in the pasture.” 

Harold smiled, but made no reply further than to take the large tin cup 
from the girl’s hands, and drink its contents with a satisfaction that 
seemed to delight her as she stood watching him intently. 

‘*T don’t know that you like warm milk,” she said, ‘‘ but it’s certainly 
healthy.” 

‘* Where does Mr. Tompkins live?” asked Harola. 

‘‘Two miles further up the creek,” said Essie. ‘*They’re rich, and own 
three cows.” 

‘¢ As T have nothing to do and the night is delightful,” said Harold, ‘‘I 
will walk there and pay for the milk, and ask them to send me some more 
in the morning.” 
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Essie looked distressed and hung her head. 

‘You don’t like my taking the milk,” she said. ‘I aint a thief. Miss 
Williams can tell you. I go to her Sunday-school class.” 

**T will tell Mr. Tompkins,” said Harold, ‘‘that I requested you to milk 
the cow, and I will pay him what he asks for the milk.” 

**Why,” said Essie, would not have you take the blame. I'll go 
along with you, and tell him the truth.” 

This was done. Mr. Tompkins—a spare little man, with keen, restless 
eyes—accepted the explanation and the money with tolerable grace. 

‘* Well, Essie,” he said, ‘‘all I say is, don’t never do so again. ’Tisn’t 
always you'll have the money to pay for it ; and you're too good a girl to do 
low-lived things.” 

Essie walked home with a smile. 

‘*T’m glad you had the milk,” she said, ‘‘and I’m glad it’s paid for. It’s 
a load off my conscience. Still, if it was to do, ’'d do it over again.” 

She did not explain the process of reasoning by which she arrived at this 
conclusion. When they reached the hut, Harold asked to be shown to his 
room. 

‘Lor’ sakes, stranger, here’s your room and thar’s your bed,” said 
Jake, who sat in the doorway, pointing with a jerk over his shoulder to the 
one room of which the house consisted, and to a shapeless-looking bed in a 
corner. ‘‘The old woman and me gives you our bed. We sleeps in Essie’s; 
she sleeps in the shed. It’s the best we can do.” 

‘**Ts there no room above?” asked Harold, in dismay. 

‘Tn the loft, you mean ?” said Jake. ‘‘ Thar’s no floor, nothin’ but laths.” 

Harold made no further objection. He sat silently on a log until the 
noise of voices in the house had ceased, then he entered reluctantly, 
removed his coat and flung himself upon the outsidé of the miserable bed, 
where for a long time sleep refused to visit him. He watched the moon- 
light, and the flickering shadows of the trees through the open door. 
Towards daybreak he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER: III. 


WHEN Harold awoke in the morning, unrefreshed by sleep under such 
conditions, he found himself the only occupant of the house ; but through 
the doorway which opened behind it into the shed, he saw Mrs. Hibbard 
engaged in giving some added touches to her hasty morning toilet. A 
small fragment of a looking-glass was fastened upon the wall, and a tin 
basin on an old table held water for the ablutions of the family, while a 
roller-towel hung conveniently near. Harold noticed that this ill-furnished 
toilet-table was on this occasion reinforced by the contents of his silver 
shaving-case, and Mrs. Hibbard, after combing her thin front loeks, and 
fastening them in place on each side with a thin black comb, proceeded to 
wash face and hands with his cake of Lubin’s soap. 

This trifling incident was the climax of the situation. Harold felt the 
absolute impossibility of prolonging his stay in this place. This conviction 
brought to an immediate conclusion a desperate resolve he had long been 
pondering. He arose, put on his coat and boots, the only articles of attire 
he had removed at night, and left the house. He felt degraded by contact 
with poverty degenerating into squalor. 

The early morning air was refreshing. The light mist rose in wreaths 
from the valleys, melting and vanishing in the warmer region of sunlit 
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heights. Birds were twittering in gay fearlessness in the branches over 
his head, Down the path which led from the creek Essie was advancing 
to meet him. Her head was bare, and the short, curling locks about her 
forehead glistened with water-drops. Her face glowed with a faint color 
replacing its customary pallor. She had a fresh calico gown which was 
whole and neat, though faded and old. She smiled brightly when she met 
Harold ; ‘but before she could speak Jake’s voice was heard as he saun- 
tered down to the road from the garden-patch, where he had been 
hoeing. 

‘*Mornin’, stranger,” he said. ‘‘ Well, Essie, you’ve been in the water 
again. You leave your ma and me to do all the work. You wouldn’t 
believe it, stranger,” he added, as Essie passed him without a word and 
went into the house, ‘‘ but that gal of mine takes to water like a duck. 
Every mornin’ she must have her dip in the pool of the creek we call the 
Bath-tub. She's a puzzle, she is; and Miss Williams has made her more 
no-account than ever by learnin’ her this and that, and lendin’ her books. 
Poor folks hain’t no time for book-larnin’; and it makes her despise her 
father. By gosh! I can’t tolerate that.” 

‘*Do you know Mr. Williams?” asked Harold. 

‘Lord, yes ; I’ve often seen old man Williams pokin’ around up the 
creek,” said Jake. 

‘¢T shall call at his house this morning,” said Harold. ‘‘ You have as 
yet no idea of my purpose in coming here?” 

‘“‘Not unless you're thinkin’ of investin’ in coal-lands,” said Jake. 
‘Strangers are comin’ in here all the time. I'll sell you my land cheap, 
and you're as likely to find coal right here in my garden as anywhar else.” 

‘7 do not care to,invest in anything of the sort,” said Harold. ‘I came 
here to look for a wife.” 

‘“‘Lord! you don’t mean it!” exclaimed Jake, with interest. ‘‘ Well, 
Miss Williams—she’s a purty gal, and I reckon she’s had lots of sparks ; but 
yow’re a fine-looking fellow, and no mistake; I don’t wonder she took to 
you.” 

‘*T have not met Miss Williams,” said Harold ; ‘‘and I fear I should not 
succeed with her. Iam peculiarly situated. I desire to take a wife home 
to Centreville with me, and I leave to-day. Consequently I must be mar- 
ried this morning. Do you think Fssie would waive ceremony and consent 
to marry me on so short an acquaintance ?” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen, or an earthquake yawned at Jake’s feet, he 
could not have been more astouuded. 

‘Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Marry you! Essie! My darter! She 
is a handsome gal, and well eduicated, but—land’s sakes !—marry you /” 

‘¢T am thoroughly in earnest,” said Harold. ‘‘ You can consult with her 
and your wife ; and if you agree to my proposal, you can accompany me at 
once to Mr. Williams’. I will make some further inquiries.-about you and 
your family ; and Mr. Williams, who knows me well by reputation, will 
assure you that I am a reliable person, and one to whom you need not hesi- 
tate to confide your daaghter’s future. She shall be well provided for, and 
you and your wife will receive a yearly allowance on condition that you 
agree never to see Essie after she becomes my wife. I marry her, not her 
family.” 

‘Stranger, your hand !” cried Jake, grasping it and shaking it vigor- 
ously. ‘Ill go with you to Williamses at once. No need to ask Essie, 
She’ll do as I say ; but I'll go tell her about it. We set everything by Essie, 
and it’ll be mighty hard to give her up; but if you act honerable, and your 
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terms are high enough, I dunno but my old woman and me will agree to 
the bargain. Essie’s had offers. She might do better; but still I’ve took 
a fancy to you, and I’d be sorry to disappoint you. Seeing you’re so 
mighty anxious, I reckon we’ll say nothin’ against it.” 

Harold Creighton’s self-control was imperturbable. He walked up and 
down -before the house with an unmoved countenance, as if he meditated 
nothing unusual. Mrs. Hibbard’s voice was heard within in shrill excite- 
ment. Then she came to the door, and beckoned vigorously to Harold, who 
leisurely responded to the summons. 

Essie was seated on a low chair, her hands clasped on her knees, and her 
eyes upturned in wonder. 

‘* Essie says you don’t mean it,” said Mrs. Hibbard. *‘‘ A gentleman like 
you! She says you’re mocking her.” 

‘*T am in earnest,” said Harold. ‘If you will come to Coalmont with 
me, all of you, I will prove it. As soon as we can get a license, I will marry 
Essie. I will walk on ahead and make my call on Mr. Williams. I shall 
expect you to meet me at noon, and we will go at once to the minister’s.” 

Essie watched his face as he said this. He hardly looked at her. 

‘*Why do you want to marry me?” asked Essie, but her voice was 
drowned by her mother’s voluble expressions of delight. She thanked 
Harold again and again for the honor he did them, but he did not wait to 
hear the conclusion of her speeches ; hastily gathering up his possessions, 
he slung his satchel over his shoulder and walked rapidly down the road. 

Essie still sat motionless with her hands in her lap. 

‘*Hurry up, Essie, don’t sit there all day,” said Mrs. Hibbard. ‘‘ Get 
up and put on your Sunday dress and the new bonnet Miss Williams gave 
you. Jake, get out your coat, and I'll brush it for you. Good land, to 
think of this lucky day! I never thought Fd live to see it. I used to 
know what good fortune was, but it’s many a day since it’s come to our 
doors.” 

Miss Williams was seated by a table in her father’s library, engaged in 
the work of pasting printed labels on herbarium sheets of paper, on which 
dried plants were fastened, when the maid-servant brought her Mr. Harold 
Creighton’s card. It was not without some trepidation that she received it. 
She had discussed with her father the coming of the young botanist whose 
parents had been well known to Mr. Williams. They had died early, leav- 
ing a fortune of a million, to be divided between the brother and sister. 

Mr. Williams had had a boyish attachment for Harold’s mother ; and he 
took a great interest in the young man, of whose character and pursuits he 
had been kept informed by his sister, Mrs. Holloway, who lived in Centre- 
ville and was a lively and voluminous correspondent. In her last letter 
she had written: 

‘*You know I have always had a soft place in my heart for Harold 
Creighton. He has been abominably treated by the heartless flirt who 
jilted him. She is the only woman he ever loved. No one knows what 
induced her to give him up for he has always been considered a great 
‘eatch.’ Lately it has been the fashion to tell dreadful tales of his arro- 
gance, self-will, and eccentricity. His sister is so odd that he gets the 
eredit of a similar disposition, but I consider his faults natural enough in a 
spoiled child of fortune. He is the handsomesit man I know—a Greek style 
of beauty that, being an old woman, I feel at liberty to rave over. He is 
an athlete, a scientist, and a society man, all in one. If Helen catches his 
heart in the rebound, I will give her my blessing.” 

With this sentence of her aunt's letter recurring to her mind, Helen 
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Williams went into the parlor to receive the visitor. The parlor was large 
and airy, with long windows-opening on a broad piazza, beyond which lay 
the lawn and a wilderness of trees which shut off all view of the village, 
but left a fine prospect of the river and the hills from the elevation where 
the house stood. The perfume of flowers was blown from a garden at the 
side of the house, laid out in circular beds with neat walks between, and 
planted with rare flowers. The parlor floor was of polished oak, overlaid 
with handsome rugs. Fine pictures adorned the walls, and articles of 
artistic needlework gave an air of feminine grace-to the interior. 

Harold breathed more freely in this atmosphere. He had found a tem- 
porary boarding-place with the storekeeper in the village, and had made 
an irreproachable toilet. The sight of a piano and a harp, a portfolio of 
engravings and tall book-shelves full of books, gave him the mental 
environment to which the conditions of his life were adjusted. 

The pretty girl who greeted him frankly and cordially, with a quiet, 
natural grace, seemed like a friend who had returned to him from some 
former faintly remembered existence. The thought of his purpose con- 
cerning Essie intruded like a skeleton at a feast, but Harold faced it 
undauntedly. He led the conversation by degrees away from Miss Wil- 
liams’ regret at her father’s absence, and her description of his botanical 
work and her share in it, to an account of his stay at the Hibbard’s. Miss 
Williams was about to offer to show him her father’s collections, but she 
forgot her purpose when Harold asked, 

‘What sort of a girl is Essie Hibbard? She seems slightly above the 
squalid conditions of her existence.” 

‘*Oh, poor Essie!” said Miss Williams. ‘‘I have taken a great interest in 
her. I have taught her to read and write, and she is in my Sunday-school 
class. She is very intelligent, and eager to learn ; but I have been puzzled 
to know how to help her in a material way. They are so dreadfully poor— 
in such hopeless, abject poverty! Jake will not work, and I really do not 
know how they live. I have been planning to take Essie in our house as a 
servant ; but my father objects to my doing it, as it would increase my cares 
to have an ignorant, inexperienced girl to instruct; and we really have 
nothing particular for her to do. Her mother was from a respectable, 
middle-class family of well-to-do people ; but she ran away with Jake Hib- 
bard, and her father cast her off. Jake is an idle, good-for-nothing, who 
has no particular vice but excessive laziness. They have gone from bad to 
worse.” 

‘*Does Essie repay your care?” asked Harold. ‘‘Does she apply the 
religious instructions you give her?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said Miss Williams, ‘‘she is a thoroughly good girl, and very 
grateful.” 

‘*And, by the way, what is her name?” asked Harold. ‘‘ Essie, I sup- 
pose, is an abbreviation.” 

‘*Clytemnestra,” answered Miss Williams, laughing softly. ‘‘Is it not 
an absured name? Her mother had a vague remembrance of it in some 
book she had read. She once taught in a primary school, but her educa- 
tion has not endured her vicissitudes of fortune. I think Essie has a very 
pretty face. I do not wonder she has interested you.” 

‘*T have not noticed her face,” replied Harold. 

Miss Williams felt that she had been indiscreet. 

‘*T am so sorry papa is not in,” she said, to change the subject. ‘He 
is counting on showing you his collections and some results of his 
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observations. You will take dinner with us, T hope. We dine at one. 
Papa will be back by that time.” 

‘* Thad decided to take the one-thirty train for the East,” said Harold, 
‘‘and I think I must still adhere to that decision ; but it will place me under 
the necessity of asking something of you I had meant to ask of your 
father.” 

‘*Oh, I am sorry you must return so soon,” said Miss Williams. ‘‘ Papa 
will be very much disappointed. He hoped to have a visit from you, and 
a botanical ramble with you over the mountains. But if there is anything 
[ ean do in his place, I shall be most happy to assist you. My acquire- 
ments in botany are of the most ordinary description.” 

‘‘This is something different,” said Harold. ‘‘I dislike to give you a 
sudden shock of surprise. I am sure it is very bad manners on first ac- 
quaintance to call up any violent emotion ; but I see no way out of it, so, 
begging your pardon beforehand, I must tell you that I intend at noon to- 
day to marry Essie Hibbard.” 

Miss Williams clasped her hands, and dropped them in her lap. She 
looked up, pale with amazement. Then she blushed violently and at- 
tempted to speak, but Harold went on, 

‘¢To avoid all misunderstandings, I will tell you my reasons for this. 1 
deeply loved a woman who trifled with my affections and discarded me. 
not because she loved another man better than me, but in order calmly to 
study my sufferings under the ordeal, as you might that of an impaled but- 
terfly. She counted me so much her slave that she thought she could re- 
call me to my old devotion at any moment by a word. Forgive me, Miss 
Williams, for giving you a personal history that cannot interest you. 
You will guess the rest. In order to prove to Miss Vaughn that I am not 
her slave, I mean to marry at once and introduce my wife to her upon my 
return. Hence my choice of Essie. I know of no other respectable woman 
who would marry me on a day’s acquaintance. The reason I trouble you 
with my story is this: Jake Hibbard wishes to inform himself of my re- 
sponsibility and character. I have promised him and his wife a yearly 
allowance which will enable them to live in comfort, on condition that they 
make no attempt to see Essie again. I referred him to your father. Will 
you kindly consent, in his absence, to see the man and answer his ques- 
tions? I believe you know something about me—enough to satisfy him, 
Tam sure. The wedding is to take place, as I said, at noon.” 

“This is dreadful!” said Miss Williams, speaking with an effort, ‘‘I 
wish, indeed, my father were here. Some one should advise and remon- 
strate with you, [am sure ; and yet, on such slight acquaintance, I do not 
know how to venture. But I know Essie well, and I take an interest in 
her ; so I must tell you I think you do her agreat injustice. You marry 
her without love ; you elevate her to a position for which she is totally un- 
fitted. You bring her in contact with people whose ridicule she must in- 
cur, setting her up as a mark for criticism and observation. You take 
advantage of her ignorance to do this, for no one knowing your purpose 
would accept a part so ignominious—not even Essie. I do not speak of the 
penalty you will pay for your revenge. Iam sure you will find it dearly 
bought. Ihave no right. to advise you; but I entreat you to give up this 
plan. It is too serious a matter to enter thoughtlessly, on an impulse of 
anger. As Essie’s friend, I beg you will give it up.” 

‘“*My dear Miss Williams,” answered Harold, ‘‘I am the most obsti- 
nate man in the world. I never give up a plan my heart is set upon. 
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My decisions are quickly formed, but they are irrevocable. I appre- 
ciate your interest in Essie. You have made her what she is—intelli- 
gent and capable of improvement. She shall have teachers, opportunities 
for mental cultivation. She shall be surrounded with luxury and all 
the comforts of wealth. Considering the present cireumstances of her 
life, I do not see that I do her great injustice in lifting her to a higher 
level, even if she should encounter some discomfort in adjusting herself to 
new and strange conditions. On the contrary, I think it is a benefit she 
would gratefully accept if she understood the case exactly. As for me, I 
was from a child headstrong and self-willed, finding my chief pleasure in 
successful achievement of my fixed purpose. I cannot defend such a char- 
acter ; but, although I know my defects, I cannot say that I lament them. 
I have never yet found occasion to repent of the accomplishment of my 
desires. It has brought me neither dissatisfaction nor regret.” 

‘*You are very fortunate.” said Miss Williams. ‘‘Few can be so free 
from errors of judgment. Essie’s life, it is true, is miserable enough. It 
may be she will not see clearly enough to be unhappy. But I must tell 
you one thing, Mr. Creighton—I do not think you will have the full 
measure of revenge you plan for. The lady in question will read in your 
rash determination a sure proof of her power and of the depth of your 
despair, and not by any means the indifference you wish to make plain ; 
for she will know very well you do not love Essie, and the marriage will 
appear a sort of moral and social suicide.” 

‘*Then perhaps I must own to a still more unamiable desire to make 
Miss Vaughn very unhappy,” said Harold. ‘‘Il make you my confessor, 
but Tam sure you would never give me absolution. At the same time, I 
shall try to convince her that I love Essie. I am a tolerable actor.” 

‘*T am sorry, Mr. Creighton,” said Miss Williams ‘‘ to give up my good 
opinion of you; but I fear vou are acting from very unworthy motives.” 

‘*T am sorry to forfeit your good opinion,” said Harold, ‘‘ but may I 
still call upon your good offices to answer Jake Hibbard’s inquiries, or do 
I trespass too much on your forbearance ?” 

‘*T will see Jake,” answered Miss Williams ; ‘* but I cannot promise to 
answer him as you desire. I shall try to dissuade him from this plan, 
which seems worse and worse the more I think of it.” 

‘*Say what you please,” said Harold. ‘I know you will tell only the 
truth.” 

He took leave, and sauntered down the hill towards the village. Miss 
Williams looked after him with an expression of regret. It was sad to see 
a man with so fine a physical presence and so dwarfed a moral sensibility. 

In due time, Jake Hibbard made his appearance. Helen had seated her- 
self in an easy-chair on the porch and she received him there. He re- 
sponded to her invitation to take a chair by seating himself on the top- 
most step of the short flight that led down to the garden. He took his 
hat off and held it on his knees. 

‘* Well, Miss Helen,” he said, ‘‘ I hear old man Williams is away and I 
must ask you what I want to know. Now, will you tell me if this Mr. 
Harold What-you-eall-him is a single man or not? My wife says he may 
be a bigamist.” 

‘* Oh, of course,” said Helen. ‘‘ He is a very nice gentleman—too nice for 
Essie ; I mean too much above her station, and not likely to make her 
happy.” 

‘*T tell you what, Miss Helen,” said Jake, deeply offended, clapping his 
hat on his head, ‘‘ Essie is a lady, and her mother’sa lady. We're none 
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of your poor white trash. Essie’s good enough for anybody. But is Mr. 
Harold rich ?” 

‘He is very rich,” answered Helen, shortly. 

Jake rose to depart. 

‘*That’s all I want to know,” he said. “Tl make no objections if 
Essie’s sot on havin’ him.” 

‘*Look here, Jake,” said Miss Williams, following him a few steps, 
‘‘you must remember there is such a thing as being rich and unhappy. 
Essie may miss her home, poor as it is. She may miss her mother, whom 
she will never see again. She may be lonely and heart-sick.” 

‘*Then she'll be a fool,” said Jake, emphatically. ‘Rich husbands for 
poor gals don’t grow on every bush. Good day, Miss Helen. But I forgot 
—my old woman said to ask you to the weddin’. It'll be down at Parson 
Blake’s at twelve o’clock sharp.” 

‘‘Tll not go, Jake,” said Helen. ‘I don’t think it is right for you to 
allow it. You should take time to consider it.” 

‘*T don’t want no time,” said Jake. ‘‘It’s all right. Sorry you won't 
come to the weddin’.” 

Helen entered the house with tears in her eyes. She went to her room 
and opened wardrobe and bureau, and sorted out a collection of dainty 
underwear, chose a neat travelling-dress a little the worse for wear, a 
jaunty little hat, and some gloves and handkerchiefs. All this she did 
up in a bundle and sent to Essie at the parsonage. This was Essie’s 
trousseau, and her only wedding present. 

Harold was deeply grateful to Miss Williams, for, although capable of 
rash resolutions and willing to create a social upheaval in his own circle, 
he was sensitive to the ridicule of strangers, and Essie’s best Sunday 
clothes were anything but conventional in cut and design. 

After the parson’s wife had assisted her to assume her new attire, and had 
twisted up her loose curly locks into a modern fashion, Essie came forth 
blushing shyly and looking in nowise different from any of Miss Williams’ 
friends and associates. Harold noticed this with satisfaction as she took 
her place beside him and the ceremony began which made them man and 
wife. 

It was all like a dream to Essie. Her father and mother kissed her, and 
the latter cried and hung about Essie’s neck. She had never received 
much demonstration of affection from her parents, but she shed a few 
tears as she returned the embrace. After they had come into the cars, 
and the farewells had been said over again, and they had left her and 
hurried out at the warning shout of the conductor, Essie watched them 
from the window as the train moved off until their figures were out of 
sight, and a sudden sense of loneliness, almost of terror, seized her. She 
put her face down on the back of the seat and wept. 

Harold adjusted his overcoat in the seat beside her, placed his cane and 
umbrella in the rack, and strode off to the smoking-car, where he puffed 
vigorously at three or four cigars, finding no satisfaction in the accus- 
tomed solace. 

‘*T do not know,” he said several times to himself, ‘‘ but that I have 
made—a tremendous mistake.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER a time, Essie’s tears gradually ceased. She had never been on 
the cars before, although she had often watched them go by. The rapid 
motion was a novelty to her, and she looked with interest at the distant 
landscape and the swiftly moving objects that passed the windows. Then 
she began to scrutinize Harold’s cane and umbrella over her head. The 
cane had a silver top and the umbrella a gold one. They were very hand- 
some, and she concluded that he really was very rich. She looked at his 
overcoat that lay beside her, and stroked its silken lining. She lifted it to 
feel its weight. In the pocket she felt a silver match-safe and a cigar-case. 
She thought it would not be wrong to look at a cigar-case. She found the 
clasp and opened it. It was empty, but redolent of tobacco. She enjoyed 
the smell ; it was so different from her father’s pipe! ‘‘ He is a real gen- 
tleman,” she said to herself, replacing the cigar-case. 

The monotony of the motion and her enforced silence made her sleepy. 
She nodded awhile uncomfortably, then, growing bolder, she laid her head 
upon the silken lining of the overcoat, and was soon asleep. Harold re- 
turned, glancing from right to left, down thecar. He did not immediately 
perceive Essie. When he did, he seated himself across the car in a seat 
which faced hers, took out a paper, and pretended to read it. He did not 
understand what he read, and at last put it down and deliberately watched 
Essie’s sleeping figure. 

She had a pretty face, although it was too colorless for beauty. Her 
nose was straight, her mouth small, her teeth white and even, her lashes 
long and curling. Her hat was pushed back from her forehead, and her 
waving, golden locks clung to her temples. Her figure was graceful. Her 
hands were large, but well shaped. When they stopped at a station, the 
car filled with passengers, backwoodsmen, and women with crying chil- 
dren. Harold had to relinquish his seat, and he roused Essie and took 
the place beside her. 

‘* Have I mussed up your coat?” she asked. ‘‘I thought you wouldn't 
care. The seat was so hard and my head joggled so !” 

‘‘That is right,” said Harold. ‘‘ Make yourself as comfortable as you 
can. Do you like travelling ?” 

‘*T was never in the cars before,” said Essie, smiling, and straightening 
herself in the seat, while she looked up at Harold’s face. She forgot what 
she had meant to say. It suddenly occurred to her that her husband was 
the handsomest man she had ever seen. 

‘* What is the matter ?” asked Harold. ‘‘ Is anything wrong ?” 

‘*Oh no,” said Essie, ‘‘I was only thinking—but you would think me 
very silly if I told you what.” 

‘* As you please,” replied Harold, looking out of the window. 

‘* Well, I will tell you,” said Essie, ‘‘ if you won’t think me silly. I was 
thinking your face looked like a head Miss Williams drew when she was at 
school. She called it Apollo.” 

Harold smiled slightly, but made no comment. After a pause, he asked, 

‘* What book had you been reading when I saw you first ?” 

Essie blushed. ‘‘Do you remember that time?” she asked. ‘‘I was so 
ashamed for you to see me barefoot. I used to go that way when I went 
to Sunday-school when I was a little girl; but Miss Williams very soon 
taught me better and gave me a pair of shoes. Wasn’t she good to give 
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me these clothes? Any one who dresses as well as you, would be ashained 
of a wife in poor clothes.” 

Harold started a little at the word ‘‘ wife,” pronounced in a matter of- 
fact way by Essie’s lips. 

“*T asked you about the book,” he said. 

‘¢Oh, I forgot,” replied Essie, apologetically. ‘‘It was named Undine.” 

“It is a very pretty story,” he remarked. 

But very sad,” said Essie. ‘‘ I cried over it.” 

‘* How old are you, Essie?’ asked Harold. 

‘“‘T am seventeen,” she answered. ‘‘ How old are you ?” 

‘“* Twenty-six,” he replied. 

‘¢That is very old, Harold,” said Essie. 

Harold’s face changed involuntarily. 

‘* Ain’t I tocall you Harold ?” asked Essie quickly, ‘‘ or don’t you like me 
to say you are old?” 

‘*Oh, of course, you must call me by my name,” he answered ; ‘‘ and you 
will have more respect for me if you believe me to be very old.” 

Respect. What do you mean ?” 

‘**Oh,” replied Harold, a little at a loss, ‘I mean you will be ready to 
obey my wishes without question on every occasion.” 

Essie’s face grew grave. ‘‘I should always wish to do that,” she said; 
‘‘you are so kind and good. If I ever displease you, I hope you'll le. me 
know.” 

**You will not find me very severe,” said Harold, lightly ; ‘‘so do nct be 
afraid of displeasing me. I dislike timidity in any one.” Then he yawned 
and picked up his paper. 

Essie concluded that he did not wish to talk, so she settled herself in her 
corner and looked alternately at the passing scenery and her husband’s 
Apollo-like profile. Essie did indeed owe a great deal to Miss Willioms. 
Her influence had been exerted for years, almost unconsciously, in mo.ld- 
ing the girl’s character; for Essie looked up to her and imitated her sedu- 
lously. In the matter of education, Helen had tried especially to cultivate 
her esthetic faculty, which was non-existent in the mind of the average 
Tompkins’ Creek native. She lent Essie books which should develop, ind 
at the same time train her imagination ; and Essie lived a double existence— 
outwardly surrounded by sordid poverty, but mentally the companiou of 
knights and heroes, fair ladies and beneficent fairies. 

Helen met in Essie’s character a quality of native refinement which she 
had not expected from the conditions of her life. It was this that made 
her an agreeable companion to Miss Williams, and which rendered k-7 
presence at his side tolerable to Harold, who was extremely sensitive to 
impressions of disposition as expressed in look and manner. If Essie had 
been coarse, Harold would have suffered acutely. His standard of require- 
ments in a woman was very high in point of delicacy and fine feeling. 
The externals of manner, grammar, and intonation were matters of indif- 
ference, compared with the essential features of character that resulted 
from a pure heart and an earnest mind. He was glad to be spared some 
of the penalties he might have paid for his revenge. 

When Harold started for his walk up Tompkins’ Hollow, he had formed 
the rash resolution to seek out and wed some daughter of the wilderness, 
who should mortify Miss Vaughn by contrast with herself, and give a death- 
blow to her pride—her affection Harold no longer believed in. He had ex- 
plained to Miss Williams the reasoning by which he justified to himself this 
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line of conduct. He meant to take his bride to Centreville to cap the 
climax of the eccentricities by which he had often startled society, by in- 
troducing her into the cultivated circle of which he was a chief adornment, 
and, after playing a part that should fill the measure of his revenge, to 
abandon his unloved wife and return to his former pursuits with such sat- 
isfaction as he could take in a life which henceforth held for him no hope 
of personal happiness. He meant that the woman he married should have 
an honorable and competent support, and a home so luxurious that, in 
contrast to the abject poverty from which he had raised her, it should fill 
her wishes and give her only feelings of gratitude towards him. 

The perception of Essie’s superiority to the majority of women in her 
station did not change his determination in regard to her; but in addition 
to the material comforts with which he meant to surround her, he resolved 
that he would keep his promise to Miss Williams and give her every oppor- 
tunity for mental cultivation. 

Harold travelled day and night until he reached New York, where he 
took Essie to a fashionable hotel and registered their names for the first 
time as Mr. and Mrs. Harold Creighton. He went out shopping with Essie, 
who clung to his arm in helpless bewilderment, allowing him to select the 
trousseau he insisted on giving her, to choose her dresses, and give direc- 
tions to the fashionable modiste, who, in consideration of double pay, 
agreed to make them in three days’ time. He also ordered announcement 
cards ; and he spent an evening in directing the envelopes, which left by 
an early mail, carrying the news of the marriage of Mr. Harold Creighton 
to Clytemnestra, daughter of Alice and Jacob Hibbard, like a bombshell 
into the houses of his friends. 

Time hung heavy on Harold’s hands. In spite of his injunction against 
timidity, Essie was a little afraid of him, although from the day of her 
marriage she had adored her husband. Her affection for him made her 
fear to offend him, and she found herself confronted at every step by new 
conditions of being to which she could not readily adjust her actions. 

When they went down to breakfast at the hotel the morning after their 
arrival, Harold said, 

‘“ When we are in Rome, we must do as the Romans do. That means 
every locality has customs peculiar to itself to which it is weil that we should 
conform ; and I advise you, Essie, in the use of your knife, fork, and spoon, 
to notice and imitate my behavior.” 

Essie listened to every remark of Harold's, as'to an oracle, but he gave 
her very few instructions. He felt that it was a hopeless and unnecessary 
undertaking, for the short term of their life together, to instruct her in the 
minutie of conduct. He regretted afterwards that he had given Essie this 
advice, for he found that her absorbed attention to and imitation of his 
manners created much smiling comment in those about them, and many 
curious glances followed them as they left the room. 

While waiting the necessary three days for the arrival of Essie’s ward- 
robe from the dressmaker’s, Harold exhausted the resources of the city in 
an attempt to amuse her and divert his own thoughts. He took her to 
drive in the park, to see picture-galleries and a flower show, and, the last 
evening of their stay, to the opera. Essie wore one of her new dresses and a 
bonnet to match, which amazed her when she saw its reflection in the glass. 

‘Ts it right?” she asked Harold. ‘‘ Isn’t it too high ?” 

‘It is entirely right,” replied Harold. ‘‘ It cannot be too high.” 

Essie struggled in vain to put on her gloves. Harold showed her how 
to coax them on her fingers, and he buttoned them about her wrist. She 
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looked up gratefully into his face with a tender smile and melting glance 
that startled Harold into something like regret. 

‘If I make the child love me too well,” he thought, ‘‘she may find it 
hard to forget me.” 

It was not his custom, however, to burden the present with cares of the 
future ; and, on the whole, it pleased him that Essie should regard him 
with open and whole-hearted adoration. He had won the love of many 
women ; but there was a pathos in Essie’s devotion, so uncalculating and 
spontaneous, yet so hopeless of return, that made him even more gentle 
and forbearing with her than it had been his purpose to be. 

There is a virtue in good clothes. After a last contented survey of her- 
self in the glass, when Harold had pronounced her costume correct, Essie 
walked beside him with new dignity and grace to the carriage that awaited 
them. Her spirits were buoyant. Her feet hardly seemed to touch the 
floor as she entered the opera-house where the dazzling light and splendor 
all about her no longer confounded her as the vast brilliancy of the hotel 
parlor had done at first. She followed her husband into the box he had 
engaged, and looked about her in an intoxication of delight. The flowers, 
the music, the fine audience, her new clothes, and Harold’s presence at her 
side were so many causes of boundless satisfaction. 

As the opera went on, Essie forgot herself in rapt attention to the actors. 
She understood very little of the. purpose of their actions or the meaning 
of their songs ; but when the singer who interested her most met with an 
untimely end—being stabbed to the heart by a gleaming dagger in the hand 
of an assassin—and fell songless and motionless upon the stage, Essie gave 
a faint scream and rose hastily from her seat. 

‘*T must go out,” she said to Harold. ‘‘I can’t stand it.” 

People in adjoining boxes smiled and made whispered comments, with 
their eyes fixed on Essie. Harold rose with his usual nonchalance and 
followed her out. At the outer door he placed her hand upon his arm and 
led her into the street. No cab was in sight. 

‘¢ We will walk,” he said ; ‘‘ it is not far to the hotel.” 

**You ain't angry with me?” asked Essie, piteously. 

‘*No, why should I be 2” replied Harold. 

‘¢ Why, those people stared at me so and laughed,” said Essie ;” and all 
the ladies sat still and looked at the man as if they did not mind his being 
killed one bit. I was afraid you would think me foolish.” 

‘Not at all,” said Harold, quietly. 

Essie kept pace with his rapid stride, looking from time to time timidly 
in his face ; but as she saw no sign of disapprobation there, she resumed her 
gay spirits, and chatted happily until they reached the hotel and their own 
suite of rooms. Harold flung himself into an easy-chair and lighted a 
cigar. Essie took off her bonnet and turned it round and round in her 
hands. Its construction would never cease to be a marvel to her. 

“‘After all I like it better here by ourselves, don’t you?” she 
said. 

Harold made a slight inclination of the head. 

‘*T was delighted with it all until that—you know,” she continued. ‘‘I 
never saw anything so lovely in my life. I think you are so good to do so 
much for me. Iam sure I don’t know why you are so goodtome. When 
I think of home and how we lived” —Essie’s face grew serious—‘‘ this seems 
like a dream. I feel as if I should wake up and find you, and my good 
clothes, and everything vanished away, like Cinderella’s. I can hardly be 
sure now that Iam not dreaming.” 
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‘‘Give yourself a good pinch,” said Harold. ‘‘ If you are dreaming that 
will awake you.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t want to wake up,” said Essie, fervently. ‘‘I should like 
this sort of a dream to last forever.” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Harold Creighton arrived in Centreville 
and were driven to Harold’s large, handsome house where the young man 
had lived, since his sister’s marriage, in bachelor independence, with a good 
housekeeper, a host of servants, and the power to entertain sumptuously 
or to live quietly, as best suited the passing mood. Harold Creighton’s 
dinners were celebrated in Centreville. An invitation to his house was 
eagerly coveted. His collection of pictures and curios was invaluable, and 
a refined and artistic taste was shown in all the arrangements of the 
dwelling. 

Essie was overpowered by its splendors, as she entered and received the 
greeting of the housekeeper, who came to meet her master and his bride. 
She had received the announcement of Harold’s marriage, but could not 
comprehend it or its effects. 

‘‘We will have dinner served in the breakfast-room, Mrs. Briggs,” said 
Harold. ‘‘ To-morrow I shall send out invitations for a reception, but I 
will engage a caterer, and you will have little responsibility. Will you show 
a Creighton to her roon—the blue bedroom—and send a maid to assist 

er?” 

“‘Yes, Mr. Creighton,” said the housekeeper. ‘You will find your 
mai] waiting for you in the study, where you directed me to leave it.” 

Harold entered his study, whose familiar appointments gave the weleome 
of old friends to the returning wanderer. The rich, sombre colors of the 
furnishings ; the well-chosen paintings on the walls, which were exquisite 
bits of color ; the small conservatory of rare orchids, which opened at one 
side of the room, were as refreshing to his senses as a breath of Alpine air 
to a homeward-bound mountaineer. 

He seated himself in his study-chair, and opened the letters and notes, 
which were piled on a lacquered tray. Several were invitations to balls, 
receptions, and dinners. Harold wrote acceptances forall. Then he made 
entries in his diaries and account-books, and looked up from his work with 
a frown at the sound of a knock at the door. It was well understood 
among the servants that Mr. Creighton was never to be intruded upon 
when engaged in his study. Without waiting for a response, the door was 
opened and Essie entered the room. 

‘*T have found you at last !” she cried joyfully. ‘‘ This big house is beau- 
tiful, but it seemed perfectly empty and forlorn without you. Mrs. Briggs 
is so stiff I am afraid of her. Mary Turner is very pleasant, but she has 
not very good manners. She hardly spoke to me when she helped me 
dress, unless I asked her a question. I reckon she is bashful with strangers. 
Will you tell me if my dress is right? It sticks out so dreadfully behind. 
Mary said it was beautiful ; but then she said I looked beautiful in it, so 
she must certainly be a flatterer. Nobody ever told me I was pretty.” 

She turned slowly around as if on a pivot; then stood still with her 
hands clasped before her, looking anxiously at Harold. Essie consulted 
his face as her oracle, but its expressions were as puzzling as Delphic 
responses. 
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‘The dress is fashionable and pretty,” said Harold ; ‘‘and you look very 
pretty in it.” 

‘*Do I, really ?” said Essie, beaming with delight and sinking to a seat on 
a footstool before him, while she rested her arm lightly across his knee 
and looked up smilingly at him. ‘‘It must be the way Mary Turner did 
my hair up. It feels mighty uncomfortable, I have to hold my head so 
stiff for fear of shaking it down ; though she said there was not the slightest 
danger. But you know when you have your hair done up a new way, it 
takes some time to get used to it.” She looked about the room with shy 
but curious glances. ‘‘ How many thousand books you have!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ More than Mr. Williams; and how much you must know! | 
hardly know anything. Will you teach me all about everything ?” 

‘*T will engage teachers for you,” replied Harold. ‘I have neither time 
nor inclination for teaching, myself.” 

At this moment there came the rustle of a silk dress outside the door, 
and the entrance of another intruder into Harold’s sanctum. It was a lady 
who stopped suddenly, and looked in amazement from Essie to Harold. 

“How do you do, Ione?” said Harold, without stirring. ‘‘ Essie, dear,” 
he added, taking the hand that lay upon his knee, ‘‘ this is my sister, Mrs. 
Gresham.” 

Essie’s voice was stifled by the sudden delight that filled her heart at the 
tone in which Harold’s words were spoken. The tender intonation was 
new in her experience. She arose hastily and caught Mrs. Gresham’s 
hand. Tears of joy were in her eyes. The lady was seized by an irresisti- 
ble desire to laugh, which she suppressed by coughing affectedly as she 
sank into a chair. She buried her face in her handkerchief and looked 
over it at her brother with eyes of malicious mirth, as Essie said 
at last, 

‘‘T am mighty glad to see you! I didn’t know Harold had a sister—I’d 
only known him a day when we were married.” 

Mrs. Gresham threw back her head, and laughed in good earnest. 

‘* Excuse me,” she said. ‘‘I have been laughing all the afternoon at one 
thing or another, chiefly at the perturbation of soul produced in some of 
our good friends by the news of your marriage, Harold. It was a coup 
@ état, effective but expensive. Few have your daring. Even I was sur- 
prised, well as I know you. I have not yet grasped the full effect of the 
situation. Mr. Gresham called to-day to express his reprobation of your 
conduct. I did not quite agree with him, and we had an interesting ex- 
change of ideas on the subject.” 

“Tam glad I have given you something to talk about,” said Harold, 
rising and bringing a chair for Essie, for which she thanked him with look 
and voice as she settled herself in it sedately. 

‘*Oh, we are never at a loss,” said his sister. ‘‘ Usually, you know, you 
can tell married people by the hermetical sealing of their lips in each others 

resence, all subjects having been talked out and worn threadbare. We 
ave the same interest in and deference for each other’s opinion as the day 
we were married.” 

‘‘T am glad your experiment is successful,” said Harold. ‘ Please give 
me the credit of supposing that mine may be equally so. I have never ridi- 
euled you.” 

‘Oh, forgive my unseemly mirth,” said Ione. ‘‘I have the greatest 
confidence in your wisdom, though it did seem in this case that in obeying 
the injunction ‘ Be bold,’ you had forgotten its opposite, ‘ Be not too bold.’ 
Well, my dear Mrs. Creighton,” she added, turning to Essie, who was 
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looking from one to the other in bewilderment, ‘‘ you said your marriage 
was a case Of love at first sight. I hope you may be happy in it.” 

‘“*T did not say that,” replied Essie, ** but I am very happy. I never 
dreamed of being so happy. it is like the story of Cinderella or Undine, 
you know. Not the end of Undine, which is so sad ; but just in the begin- 
ning, where the knight carried her off from the forest, and she left her 
parents and atl, Of course there is no wicked Bertalda, and Harold is 
never unkind.” 

‘““Oh no, of course there is no Bertalda,” said Mrs. Gresham, looking 
again with twinkling, significant eyes at her brother; ‘* but where did you 
acquire your familiar acquaintance with mythical characters? | mean, 
where is your home, and where were you educated ?” 

“T object to this catechism,” said Harold, before Essie could answer. 
‘“T never like a conversation composed of questions and answers; but if 
you choose, Ione, to take Essie to drive until dinner-time, I will order the 
horses and you may converse as you please. 1 shall be busy for an hour.” 

‘* This is a polite hint that we are in his way, Essie,” said Mrs. Gresham. 
‘* Well, put on your bonnet, and we will drive in the park. Harold's horses 
are superb. I have only a little pony phaeton. Ido not spend money for 
extraneous things, especially as I have a brother who can supply my 
wants.” 

‘*T suppose you will come to our reception Thursday night, Ione,” said 
Harold. ‘‘I shall invite all Centreville.” 

Ione held up her hands in astonishment. Essie had left the room 
obediently to prepare for the drive, although she expected no pleasure 
from any excursion which Harold was not to share. Mrs. Gresham sud- 
denly changed her tone. 

‘*My dear brother,” she said seriously ‘‘we made a compact years ago, 
neither to criticise each other nor to offer advice, but you must allow me 
to say that I hope you have not made shipwreck of your happiness to 
avenge yourself on Clara Vaughn. I cauld have taught you an easier way 
to accomplish that end. But since all is done now, | will give you the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that Miss Vaughn is very much overwhelmed by the 
blow. Her engagement to Mr. Patterson was immediately announced, but 
she has been too ill to leave the house since your cards were received.” 

Harold smiled as he sorted a letter out of the pile before him. 

“This will explain the cause of Miss Vaughn’s indisposition,” he said. 
‘*T gave orders to have no letters forwarded from the post-office, and there- 
fore this did not reach me until to-day. You may read it if you choose.” 

Tone had a good share of curiosity, and she read the letter very willingly. 

‘**My dear Mr, Creighton,” Miss Vaughn wrote in stiff angular charac- 
ters on thick linen paper, ‘‘I find that I have done you and myself injus- 
tice. Your absence has taught me that I cannot be happy without your 
love. I did not know until now how sincerely I return it. Forgive the 
coquetry that has separated us; I only desired to test your affection. I 
promise that henceforth you shall find no rivals in your path, as you have 
none in my heart. Sincerely yours, CLARA.” 

“Oh,” said Ione, with a long-drawn inflection, ‘‘no wonder Clara feels 
unable to hold up her head. But this is dreadful for you, Harold. You 
will always regret not having received this letter before your rash mar- 
riage ; for I suppose you would have forgiven Clara and returned at her 
bidding.” 

‘*No doubt I should have done so,” replied Harold, ‘for I loved Clara 
blindly, if it had not been for a conversation I overheard between her and 
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Lettie Hamersley, in which she proposed the plan she afterwards carried 
out of proving her absolute power over me. I was determined to show 
my independence. My eyes were opened to her true character; but, at 
the same time, the wound went deep. I will not swear that she could not 
have won me back. My marriage was a safeguard to my own resolution, 
as well as a means of revenge on Miss Vaughn.” 

‘¢ Well, I do not think Clara would have made you happy,” said Ione. 
**Your disposition is so peculiar that I think this little barbarian, with 
her evident adoration of you, may make you a better wife than a finished 
coquette like Miss Vaughn. This Essie, as you call her, is very pretty, 
and she wears the rich attire you have bestowed upon her as if to the 
manner born. She does not seem to strut in borrowed plumes. It will 
be an endless task to correct her speech and form her mind, but when 
accomplished—” 

‘*T shall not attempt it,” said Harold. ‘‘ My dear Ione, I do not intend 
to lengthen the penance I have imposed upon myself. At present Essie is 
my wife. Society is to believe that I adore her. She is to have a month 
or so of paradise, for I cannot have her unhappy beneath my roof. She 
is not repulsive tome. Looking upon our life together as an episode, it 
has the charm of originality ; but if it were to be prolonged indefinitely, I 
should die of ennui. I wish a wife who is my equal. I could never be 
content with a beautiful slave.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do with Essie when you are tired of her, which, 
I suppose, will be when Miss Vaughn is married and the play is acted out?” 

‘¢T shall give her Riverside as a residence ; I shall live, as before, here in 
Centreville.” 

‘*Tf I had not promised never to advise you—” began Ione, but she was 
interrupted by the entrance of Essie with bonnet and gloves on. 

‘¢Tt took me so long to put my gloves on!” said Essie. ‘‘ Harold most 
always does them for me. Mary could not help me nearly so well.” 

When they were in the carriage, Essie looked back’ with lingering glances 
at the house, hoping to catch a glimpse of Harold ; but she was disappointed. 

‘*T wish he could have come with us,” said Essie. ‘‘There’s plenty of 
room. I wish he needn’t to work so hard.” 

‘* Harold has arich man’s privilege of doing only work that he likes,” said 
Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘Some people would have you believe that you are only 
living righteously when you are doing something disagreeable, but I do not 
agree in that opinion. Harold and I have always done exactly as we pleased 
on all occasions, and I do not see that we are any worse than the rest of 
mankind.” 

‘* Harold is better than any man in the world,” said Essie. ‘‘ He is al- 
ways doing something to make me happy. Look at the clothes he has 
given me. In New York, he took me to see all sorts of lovely things, and 
we went to the opera. I liked it ever so much until a man was killed, and 
then I screamed, and he took me out.” 

‘*4 man killed in the audience! How did it happen?” asked Mrs. 
Gresham in surprise. 

‘* He was singing on the platform,” said Essie, ‘‘ when suddenly another 
man came at him with a sword, and ran it into his heart.” 

Mrs. Gresham laughed. ‘‘Oh! you mean it occurred on the stage,” she 
said. ‘‘ You did not really believe he was killed ?” 

‘* Why, yes; wasn’t he?” answered Essie. ‘‘ Was he only pretending ?”’ 

“Certainly, it was pretence, as all acting is; and very well done, if it 
seemed to you to be true.” 
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‘¢ How stupid I was!” said Essie. ‘‘ Now you can see how good-natured 
Harold is. He never scolded me for coming out, or even told me my mis- 
take. I suppose he thought likely I'd feel bad.” 

‘* Most people would have enlightened you on that point, as an act of 
kindness,” said Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘ Harold is a very peculiar fellow, and 
since his—I mean lately, our acquaintances seem to believe that there is 
a vein of insanity in the family; but I assure you such is not the case. 
We simply claim the privilege of living our lives as seems best to us, with- 
out accepting our neighbor's criticism as a standard of right and wrong. 
This is peculiar, I grant; for very few people have any independence of 
character. Now why do you suppose I’m considered dreadfully eccentric ?” 

‘“*T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Essie. 

‘*T will tell you,” said Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘ When Mr. Gresham asked me 
to marry him, I consented only on one condition. I had not intended to 
marry. It is a Scylla and Charybdis choice for a woman. I look around 
me and count about one happy marriage in a hundred—I might say in ten 
hundred. But of all the rocks that shipwreck conjugal felicity, the one 
I dreaded most was that of ennui—the distaste of each other’s society that 
comes from absolute familiarity. If we were perfect beings, the complete 
union of two minds and hearts would be delightful; but as it is, when 
each knows every nook and corner of the other’s mental habitation, all 
the skeletons in the closets, all the whims, faults, likes, dislikes, hobbies, 
prejudices, memories, and experiences—there comes a weary waste of years 
when there is nothing to talk about, nothing to excite surprise, interest, 
or admiration. Suppose love to have been the capital the two started 
with, and suppose it to have survived until this period ; it then inevitably 
succumbs to the disenchantment of monotony. 

‘*T determined that my husband should never find me a bore. We 
therefore agreed to build a double house, and while united in soul and 
sentiment, to introduce enough of the element of separateness into our 
daily existence to remain to each other interesting and valuable acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Gresham has one side of the house ; I the other. We have 
our separate establishments. He dines with me when I invite him. He 
spends his evenings with me when he has anything of interest to relate. 
On such occasions he announces his coming by a ring at the bell and an 
inquiry for me, as any caller would do. He is my escort when I go into 
society, and we entertain our friends together, sometimes at my house, 
sometimes at his. 

‘‘The plan works admirably. We have been married two years, and I 
do not know what his opinion is of half my friends, nor have I ever known 
him to be out of humor. He has never seen me in tears. I still respect 
his opinion ; he still admires my intelligence. I think we are by far the 
happiest married people in Centreville.” 

**Oh no!” said Essie, ‘‘ I amsure Harold and I are a great deal happier 
than that.” 

‘*T thought I had made it plain to you, my dear,” said Mrs. Gresham, 
“that my theory does not apply to that brief period of illusions and false 
conclusions called the honeymoon. I grant you that is happy in most cases, 
since love then is willing to be blind. But what bitter disenchantment 
follows it !” 

‘*Do you think we won’t be so happy always?” asked Essie, anxiously. 

‘“*Oh! I do not mean to dogmatize about any particular case,” said Mrs. 
Gresham. ‘‘I was only giving you an idea of the way in which I had ac- 
quired my reputation for eccentricity. But I have never been greatly 
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concerned about the opinions of other people, so long as T enjoy. ap- 
proval of my own conscience. But I am not doing my duty asicerone. If 
you desire any information in regard to the streets and buildings you have 
seen, or are particularly interested in any subject, I shall be happy to an- 
swer any questions you may ask. If not, I will avail-myself of Harold’s 
permission to inquire about yourself, your home, family, education, tastes, 
pursuits, the manner of your acquaintance with my brother, and all you 
are willing to tell me. Iam your sister by marriage; you should not be 
afraid to confide in me ” 

Essie found Mrs. Gresham’s manner of conversation bewildering. It 
was difficult to follow her rapid, decided utterances, though she spoke with 
very distinct enunciation, And while she was endeavoring to frame the 
questions she had been encouraged to ask, several things having oceurred 
to her as demanding explanation, she found herself confronted by a for- 
midable array of interrogations which she was expected to answer. Since 
Harold had not objected to it, Essie was willing to satisfy his sister’s curi- 
osity ; and she told the story of her life briefly and simply. It was a tale 
of hard work, grinding poverty, a monotonous round of daily labor unre- 
lieved by enjoyment. Her happiest memories were connected with Helen 
Williams. She loved to talk of her sewing-class, her Sunday-school class, 
and the private instruction which Essie had won by her merit and diligence 
as a scholar. 

‘* There is no one in the whole world like Miss Williams,” said Essie, fer- 
vently. ‘‘She taught me to read and write, and lent me her own nice 
books, and would talk to me about them, and have me tell what I thought 
of them. She was the only one who was good and kind to me until Harold 
came. I love her next to him.” 

** You ought to love her, for you undoubtedly owe her a great deal,” said 
Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘ Daily conversation with a cultivated woman is an edu- 
eation in itself. But now I will show you my house. It is on this street ; 
and, as we have half an hour before dinner-time, I will take you in for a 
few moments and introduce you to Mr. Gresham. He will be interested 
in you, I am sure.” 

“Tf you are sure I can get back by dinner-time,” said Essie. ‘I would’nt 
want to keep Harold waiting.” 

‘* Stop at my house,” said Mrs. Gresham to the coachman. ‘‘Oh! you 
will be back in good season. I will waive formality for the once, and take 
you directly to Mr. Gresham’s house.” 

She alighted from the carriage before a handsome house, whose broad 
front showed two entrances separated by the balustrade of the piazza, 
which was common to both. She ascended the farther steps, followed by 
Essie, and touched the electric bell at the door, which was opened at once 
by a footman. 

i Mr. Gresham I am in haste, and would like to see him directly,” 
she said. 

“Mr. Gresham has just left for New York, madam,” said the man, bow- 
ing respectfully. 

** How is this ?” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘ Left without informing me 
of his intention !” 

**You were out when he called,” replied Thomas, while the ghost of a 
smile flickered about his mouth. 

‘* Did he leave no note for me, no message ?” asked Mrs. Gresham. 

‘* He left no note,” replied Thomas ; ‘‘ but I was to say he had gone to 
New York on important business, and would be back Saturday,” 
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‘* Well, come in, Essie,” said Mrs. Gresham, trying to repress her vexa- 
tion. ‘I will show you the house, at any rate. We will go into the 
library. I shall doubtless find a note of explanation for me on his desk.” 

‘‘The library is locked, madame,” said Thomas. ‘‘ Mr. Gresham says 
the servants disturb his papers when he is away, and he locks the door 
and takes the key.” 

‘Send the housekeeper to me,” said Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘She must have a 
duplicate key. Good morning, Mrs. Rogers,” she continued, as a stout, 
unamiable-looking woman appeared, and stood before her with no greet- 
ing but a slight nod of the head. ‘‘ Will you kindly give me your key to 
the library ? I want to go into the room a moment.” 

‘‘T am sorry I can’t oblige you,” said the housekeeper ; ‘‘ but I’m under 
strict orders not to open the room except in case of fire. I have a key put 
away for that purpose, but it’s never on the ring with the others. It would 
cost me my place to use it on any other occasion.” 

Mrs. Gresham gave a nervous little laugh. ‘‘ Of course I would not have 
you disobey orders,” she said. ‘*1 will go into the parlor, if that is open 
for inspection. Come this way, Mrs. Creighton.” 

Essie followed her, while the housekeeper walked off in another direction. 

‘¢Qdious woman !” exclaimed Mrs. Gresham, under her breath. ‘I 
wonder how Mr. Gresham can tolerate such a dismal, unsmiling face in his 
house. But, there! we won't find fault with our neighbor's housekeeping,” 
she added, laughing in a forced way. ‘‘ Sit down here for a moment, just 
to prevent her believing that she has driven us out of the house. I never 
like to retreat before the enemy. Mr. Gresham’s parlor is very pretty, 
don’t you think so ?—a little bit stiff, perhaps. I do not like the angle at 
which these chairs are set, but chacun & son gott, and I would not have 
him know I criticised any of his arrangements, for the world. Iam alittle 
upset by his going off so suddenly. Nothing looks quite beautiful to me. 
But you see, my dear, the advantage of a little formality between husband 
and wife. He will never know of my bad temper on this occasion. When 
he returns, I shall say nothing about it. I shall ask for no information he 
does not choose to bestow.” 
me But it needn’t be any different if you lived in the same house,” said 

sie. 

‘“*Oh! if I were mistress here,” said Mrs. Gresham, ‘‘I should be furi- 
ous at having a door locked against me, and a housekeeper with so super- 
cilious a manner.” 

‘*But then you could be housekeeper yourself,” said Essie, ‘‘and he 
wouldn’t want to lock the door.” 

‘No, our plan is an excellent one,” said Mrs. Gresham. ‘‘ The only 
disadvantage I am conscious of at present is that I shall have no escort to 
your reception ; but so long as my brother gives the entertainment, that is 
not of the slightest consequence. I shall spend the night at Harold’s, and 
I will assist you to receive. He would desire that, of course, and it will be 
your social salvation. I am always glad to be of use when I can. Now I 
will take you home. You can visit me at my house some time when Mr. 
Gresham is at home, and I will invite him to spend the evening with us.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EssIE was only too happy to find herself again in the carriage with her 
face turned homewards. She took a hurried leave of Mrs. Gresham, and 
when she reached the house she ran up the steps with unfashionable haste. 
Harold himself opened the door. Essie threw her arms about him and 
exclaimed, 

‘*Oh, I am so glad too see you! and I’m so glad you were watching for 
me and came to open the door! It was just what I was wishing for, but I 
certainly didn’t think it would happen.” 

‘¢ Essie, my love,” said Harold, gently disengaging himself from her em- 
brace ; ‘‘ you are overlooking the ladies who have just called upon you. 
Permit me to introduce my wife,” he added, while Essie turned in amaze- 
ment to the two ladies who stood at ong side, their faces indicative of 
amusement and surprise. ‘‘ Mrs. Holloway and Mrs. Burbidge, Essie.” 

Essie held out her hand with right good-will. ‘‘ Won’t you come back ?” 
she said. ‘‘I’d be very glad to see you. I’ve been out driving, and I 
reckon we stayed too long. It seemed like an age to me.” 

‘*T believe we will not stay longer,” said Mrs. Holloway, who was a 
neat, frisky little lady of sixty, with snow-white curls. ‘‘ We came in 
very informally because we are old, old friends of your husband, and we 
never could learn to stand on ceremony with him.” 

‘*P’'m sure I’ll like any friend of Harold’s,” said Essie, with earnest em- 
phasis. ‘‘I hope you'll come again.” 

When the door had shut behind them, she turned to Harold: 

‘*' You weren’t looking for me, then,” she said in a disappointed tone ; 
‘*you came to open the door for them ?” - 

“Yes,” answered Harold. ‘‘I never make a habit of watching from 
windows for any one. Women are never punctual, and my sister's 
movements are so erratic that it would be lost labor to sit waiting, like 
Sisera’s mother, for the coming of his chariot-wheels.” 

‘* Am I late to dinner?” asked Essie, regretfully. 

‘*No; but you will not have time to make your toilet. If you will lay 
off your bonnet, we will go to the table at once.” 

‘*Should I change my dress again?’ asked Essie. ‘‘I never heard of 
such a thing. Miss Williams had a morning dress and an afternoon dress ; 
but she never put on one for the evening unless she was going to a party.” 

‘*Society demands many sacrifices of time and comfort,” said Harold ; 
‘‘but we shall have no other callers until after our reception, so your 
dress will do very well for this evening.” 

He placed Essie’s hand on his arm, and led her to the little breakfast- 
room, where the table was set for two. The solemn-looking butler who 
waited upon them so impressed Essie by his dignity that she found little 
to say during the meal. Harold made some commonplace remarks and 
inquired about her drive. 

**T didn’t enjoy it at all,” said Essie. ‘‘I knew I shouldn’t if you 
weren’t along. It is strange what a difference it makes when you are 
with some one you are fond of, or a stranger you don’t care about.” 

“Do you not admire my sister?” asked Harold. 

‘*Oh yes, she looks something like you,” replied Essie. ‘‘I think I 
will like her very much indeed when I get to knowing her.” 

After dinner, Harold entered the parlor and asked Essie to amuse her- 
self with a portfolio of engravings which he placed on a stand before her. 

‘*T am going down to the club,” he said. ‘‘ You can look at anything 
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in the house. I have no Bluebeard’s chamber. If you are lonely, you can 
send for Mrs. Briggs, the housekeeper. She is a very nice person.” 

**Oh, I shall be dreadfully lonely,” said Essie. ‘‘1I don’t like house- 
keepers. They are stiff and supercilious.” 

** Well, what can I do for you?’ asked Harold. ‘‘Do you want me to 
procure a companion for you ?” 

‘* What sort of a companion ?” asked Essie. 

‘+ A gentlewoman in reduced circumstances who is looking fora situation 
as companion or teacher in a private family. 1 saw the advertisement in 
to-night’s paper ; and as I know all her references, I will look them up on 
my way downtown, and send her back to you in the carriage, if you like.” 

‘On, Tl be delighted,” said Essie. ‘*How good you are! There is 
nothing in the world you can’t do.” 

When Harold had gone, Essie knew that some time must elapse before the 
arrival of her companion. She therefore availed herself of the permission 
to examine the house and its contents. Harold’s apartments in particular 
interested her. She wanted to learn his tastes and fancies. She wished 
that she knew all that his books contained, the meaning of his pictures, 
and the names of his flowers. 

‘*T wonder if I will ever be a bore to him,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he has gone out to-night because he is tired of me.” 

, The thought cut her like a knife. She pressed her hand on her heart. 

“Tam so ignorant,” she thought, ‘‘and he knows so much, it must be 
a bore to him to talk to me.” 

She resolved to study diligently, and to learn a great deal, in order to 
be able to converse intelligently on all subjects with her husband. 

She entered Harold's bedroom and examined the Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, and various apparatus for exercise, which were arranged on one side ; 
looked at the pictures and antique weapons with which the walls were 
adorned ; and admired the adjoining bath-room, with its floor of tessellated 
marble. Then she noticed in one corner of the bedroom a large painting, 
placed upon the floor, with its face to the wall. Usually Essie would have 
restrained her curiosity to know what it represented, but as Harold had 
given her unlimited permission to examine the house and its contents, she 
thought herself at liberty to turn the picture, with its heavy gilt frame, 
so that it faced her. 

It was a life-size painting of the head and shoulders of a_ beautiful 
woman. Her dark eyes sparkled with life and intelligence, and her lips 
were parted in a smile. Her soft brown hair was rolled in a queenly way 
off from her forehead, where some loose locks clustered. Her neck and 
shoulders were of exquisite shape and partly hidden by folds of lace. Essie 
sat upon the floor to view the picture, and as she lifted her eyes she caught 
sight of her own reflection in a tall pier-glass opposite. 

‘* How faded and colorless I look!” she thought. ‘‘ How ugly I am com- 
pared to this beautiful creature! Who can she be?” 

She did not look in the least like Harold or his sister. A jealous sus- 
picion shot through Essie’s heart. She leaned the picture against the wall, 
and stood at a little distance regarding it attentively ; then, at the sound 
of voices below, she ran from the room and down the stairway. 

Mrs. Briggs met her in the hall. 

‘“*Mrs. Creighton,’ she said, ‘‘ there is a lady in the parlor to see you, 
SI and here is a note from Mr. Creighton.” 

Essie opened it with trembling fingers. It was the first time that Har- 
old had addressed her in writing. She admired his firm characters ; the 
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manner of signing his name, and the direction of the envelope seemed 
alike admirable. It was some time before she mastered its contents. 


‘* My dear Essie,” he wrote, ‘‘] send you the lady who is to be your 
companion and teacher. I hope you will become attached to her. I find 
that Miss Nelson is an admirable person, cultivated, educated, and of good 
family. You may rely on her judgment on all subjects, as you do on mine. 

** HAROLD.” 


Essie placed the note in her pocket, and entered the parlor. Miss Nelson 
rose to meet her. ‘‘ Mrs. Creighton,” she murmured. 

‘Yes, [am Mrs. Creighton,” said Essie. ‘‘I am very glad to see you. 
Harold, my husband, is so good tome he was determined that I should not 
pass a lonely evening, and he thought he could get you to come to me for 
a companion.” 

‘*Mr. Creighton’s terms were so liberal,” said Miss Nelson in a soft, 
musical voice, ‘‘I dared not refuse what seemed a special Providence. 
But in order to earn what he offers, I must do a great deal for you. I 
hope I ean.” 

‘*You can do everything for me,” said Essie. ‘‘I was so dreadfully 
poor that I couldn’t go to school. Dear Miss Williams taught me to read 
and write, evenings. You look a little like Miss Williams, only you are 
taller and thinner. Iam sure I shall like you if you are like her. Now, if 
you'll come into Harold’s study, P’ll show you what I want to know.” 

She led the way into the room, and, by a sweeping sestnee, indicated 
the contents of the bock-shelves with which one wall was lined. 

‘* Everything in those books,” said Essie. ‘‘ Is that too much ?” 

‘* Let me see what the books are,” said Miss Nelson, smiling, and taking 
out one here and there, which she looked through and put back in its place. 
‘*T think perhaps your husband is more of a scientist than you will care to 
be; but botany, which seems to be his speciality, I can teach you very 
thoroughly. It is a most delightful study when learned, as it should be, 
by observation.” 

‘¢ Oh, that will be nice!” said Essie. ‘‘ Then I want to learn to talk so 
that I will be an interesting companion to Harold.” 

‘**T understand,” said Miss Nelson. ‘‘I will undertake your education 
with great pleasure ; for I dearly love to impart instruction when I have a 
scholar who is eager to learn. I have worn my life out endeavoring to 
teach dull and unwilling pupils. We shall be very happy together, Mrs. 
Creighton.” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Essie. ‘‘I feel so happy already ! How very good 
Harold was to send you to me! But don’t call me anything but Essie. 
My real name is Clytemnestra ; but that’s too long. Harold always calls 
Essie. And now, if you will lay off your wraps, I'll get you toexplain to 
me the meaning of all the pictures in this room. I should like to begin to 
learn some of the things that Harold knows.” 

Miss Nelson found this a congenial task; but Essie was an eager ques- 
tioner. She wished to know something of the life of each painter. What 
she could not remember, she wrote down in a straggling, uneven hand on 
a piece of paper. 

“ Miss Williams says it’s a good way for a beginner to write everything 
down,” she explained. 

When Harold returned, late inthe evening, he found Essie fast asleep in 
an arm-chair in his study, the paper she had written her notes upon 
clutched fast in her hand. She had resisted Miss Nelson's advice that she 
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should go to hed, she was so anxious to surprise Harold with her new 
learning. But when he aroused her, she was too sleepy to remember it, 
although she was wide awake to the meaning of his words when he said, 

‘* Never sit up for me again, Essie. If there is anything vexing toa 
man’s independence of spirit, it is to have a woman waiting for him and 
counting the hours up against him.” 

‘* But I didn’t care how long you stayed,” said Essie; ‘‘ I only wanted 
to be up when. you came.” 

‘* Well, come now,” said Harold. ‘‘I shall sit up a little longer and 
write letters, but I will write in my bedroom. Yours adjoins it. You can 
leave the door open between, and speak to me if you want anything.” 

Sleep had overpowered Essie long before Harold's letters were finished. 
When he entered his room, he noticed the picture, which he had left turned 
to the wall, now regarding him with a bewitching coquettish, smile. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Harold. ‘Essie has found : my Bluebeard’s chamber, 
if I have one.” 

He placed the portrait on the table before him, and sat for a long time, 
with his elbows on the table and his head supported by his hands, stead- 
fastly studying the beautiful face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HAROLD was awakened in the morning by a light tap at the door, which 
was so faint that it would not have disturbed his slumbers if he had not 
been on the border-land between waking and sleeping and ready to.start 
at a sound, 

‘¢ May I come in?” asked Essie. 

Harold gave permission, and Essie entered with her usual bright smile. 
‘¢T did not come to ask you if my dress is right. Miss Nelson is going to 
tell me all those things after this,” she said, taking a chair beside his bed. 
‘¢T wanted to thank you first thing for giving me such a nice companion. 
She is going to teach me all I want to know. Do you know why I tapped 
at your door the way I did ?” 

No,” answered Harold. 

bi hy, don’t you remember,” said Essie, ‘‘ how poor Undine used to tap 
with one finger on the door of her knight’s bed-chamber, and he always 
knew who it was ?” 

‘*T had forgotten,” said Harold. 

‘¢ Well,” continued Essie, ‘‘I keep reminding myself of Undine all the 
time. My home was more misetable than her fisher’s hut, I know, and I 
am not so beautiful as she was; but you carried me off in the same way. 
I was so glad to go! and yet I was afraid. You have been so good to me! 
but last night I thought perhaps there was a Bertalda.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Harold, almost angrily. 

‘*T know you will be displeased,” said Essie, “but yesterday, when I saw 
that beautiful picture, I thought perhaps it was some one you were in love 
with before you met me; and last night when I came to the door to say 
good-night, I saw you looking at the picture as if you loved it still. You 
did not hear me, and so I went away again.” 

The color mounted in Harold’s face. He was about to speak; then 
checked himself and said nothing. His silence seemed to Essie more 
severe than words. Tears gathered in her eyes. 
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‘© You are displeased with me,” she said. ‘‘I did not mean to offend 
you.”’ 

: ‘““T am not offended,” said Harold, with an effort. ‘‘ You saw me look- 
ing at the picture of a woman I once dearly loved. You may meet her in 
society here. She is nothing to menow, and she is to be married herself 
before long.” ‘ 

Essie was forced to be satisfied with this explanation, although her mind 
was full of a vague unrest. If Harold had once loved so beautiful a 
woman, how could he find anything to admire in her own pale face? and 
when would he sit and look so long and so passionately at her portrait ?” 

‘“‘T am glad I have not offended you,” said Essie. ‘I cried an hour last 
night before I went to sleep. _ I love you so much that I think I should die 
if I knew you did not love me.” 

Harold looked at her surprised at the tragic earnestness of her tone. 
Her face was transformed by an overpowering emotion. She was no 
longer a child to be trifled with, but a woman who loved and suffered. 

‘“You need not die yet, Essie,” said Harold, taking her hand. ‘ Give 
me a kiss.” 

Essie’s soul was on her lips as she gave it. 

‘*Now go to your breakfast,” he said. ‘‘I will take my cold plunge, 
and join you directly.” 

The world seemed radiant to Essie that morning. Miss Nelson found 
her pupil docile but absent-minded, as they seated themselves for lessons 
in the library after breakfast. Essie realized that she could not think of 
books, and said, 

‘* Maybe you'd better teach me what a reception is, Miss Nelson, and 
how I must behave. Mary says there are five hundred people invited ; and 
T am frightened. I shall not know what to do, and Harold will be ashamed 
of me.” 

The lesson in etiquette was given, and Essie tried by many repetitions to 
fix it on her memory ; but the more she thought of it, the more she dreaded 
the ordeal that was before her. 

When her maid dressed her in her ball costume Thursday evening, Essie 
was so nervous with apprehension that she did not feel the delight she had 
expected in the beautiful dress of lustrous white silk, with a train a yard 
long, which had pleased her so much when it came from the dressmakers. 
Essie had insisted that she could not be happy with arms and shoulders 
uncovered, and the dressmaker had compromised by having elbow sleeves 
and a square-cut corsage. 

Harold came into the room in faultless evening costume. His face was 
pale and his lips were compressed. When the last touch was given to 
Essie’s dress, he drew out a sparkling necklace from its case, held it a 
moment before Essie’s eyes to display the dazzling gems, and then clasped 
it about her neck. 

‘* These diamonds were my mother’s,” he said. ‘‘ They descended to me 
on condition that my wife should wear them. They can never be given or 
sold out of the family. My sister has always coveted them, and all the 
women here to-night will cast envious glances upon them.” 

‘*Oh, how beautiful they are !” said Essie. ‘‘ They are too beautiful for 
me. I hope I shall do right, Harold, and that you won’t be ashamed of 
me. 

need not be afraid of that.’ was the answer. ‘ Act naturally, 
and do not allow yourself to be timid. You look like a great lady.” 

Essie took his arm and walked down the stairs beside him, her train 
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rustling and her diamonds flashing. The house had been transformed into 
a bower of roses. They were twined in wreaths about the balustrade of 
the staircase, they were made into immense balls and hung from the top 
of every doorway, the tables in the dining-room had centre-pieces of roses, 
and a bouquet for each guest made a tremendous pyramid on a table at 
one end of the room. The whole house was thrown open, and the gas- 
light was dazzling. They walked through the rooms to the end of the long 
drawing-room, where a screen of rare tropical plants was erected. 

‘« We will stand here to receive our guests as they arrive,” said Harold. 

At this moment, Mrs. Gresham came down the stairs and entered the 
room. 

‘¢ Bless me, Essie, how grand you look!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Your dress 
is superb. I shall be quite cast in the shade as I stand beside you. And 
mother’s diamonds! Well, really, Harold, you are determined to make 
asensation. All the girls in Centreville have been in love with you more 
on account of the reputation of those diamonds than any intrinsic charm 
you possess. You will be the observed of all observers, Essie. Perhaps 
you are not aware that that necklace represents a fortune in itself.” 

Essie had no opportunity to reply, for the first guests entered the room. 
They came by twos and threes, and then in greater numbers and the room 
was filled earlier than usual; for on this occasion all Centreville was agog 
with curiosity to see the bride that Harold Creighton had chosen. The 
motive of his sudden marriage was generally understood. People won- 
dered how the new wife would deport herself under the trying circum- 
stances of her introduction into society. 

Essie was surprised at her own self-possession. She was so interested in 
the novel scene, that she forgot that she was anything more than an unim- 
portant spectator. She had a smile for each guest, and her remarks were 
not inappropriate, though couched in unconventional phraseology. 

‘: She is a quaint little countrified thing,” said a young lady to her escort ; 
‘but she really does better than you would expect. And her dress is 
magnificent. Did you notice those diamonds? She wears them as if it 
were nothing uncommon in her experience; and I will venture to say she 
has all her life gone about in a calico dress and a sun-bonnet.” 

‘* Harold found her in the wilds of West Virginia,” was the reply. ‘‘ He 
must have labored assiduously with her to prepare her for this occasion. 
Fancy Creighton figuring as a master of deportment.” 

‘It is an extremely amusing idea,” said another young lady, who over- 
heard the remark; ‘‘ but did you ever see so complete an actor? He 
seems radiant with happiness, and looks at her with adoring glances. It 
is absurd ; for every one knows that his marriage was a piece of studied 
revenge on Miss Vaughn. I wonder if she will be here. Ah, there she 
comes, with Mr. Patterson. Really, I would not have missed this for the 
world. It is equal to anything on the stage. I wish we were near enough 
to hear what is said ; but it is impossible to move in such a crush. No one 
seems willing to leave this room and lose sight of the principal actors in 
this farce, or tragedy—which would you call it ?” 

The sensation produced by Miss Vaughn’s entrance was general. Every 
eye was turned in her direction as she approached the bridal couple, lean- 
ing on the arm of her escort. She had never looked more lovely. She 
moved with queenly grace, and her face expressed happy unconscious- 
ness. 

‘*My dear Mr. Creighton,” she said, ‘‘I meant, as a very old friend, to 
be the first to offer my congratulations. The delay caused by a slight 
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accident to our carriage gives me only the power to add mine to the rest ; 
but none can be more fervent and heart-felt. Permit me, my dear Mrs. 
Creighton, to treat you as the friend I long to regard you,” she added, 
bending her graceful head to give Essie a kiss. Essie received it passively. 

‘* Miss Vaughn, Essie,” said Mrs. Gresham, while Harold calmly shook 
Mr. Patterson’s hand and received his congratulations. 

‘*T should have known Miss Vaughn by her portrait,” said Essie, looking 
steadily in her face, ‘‘it looks exactly like her.” 

Harold started, and a visible sensation was created in the group. Miss 
Vaughn blushed, and gave a triumphant glance at Harold’s averted face. 

‘¢Oh, that old thing,” she said, laughing. ‘‘I have had my head painted 
twenty times for the benefit of my friends, but most of them no doubt ere 
this grace a lumber-room. I did not imagine that in this case my likeness 
was so religiously preserved.” 

‘¢ Tt was not in alumber-room,” said Essie ; ‘‘ but on the floor in Harold’s 
room, with its face to the wall.” 

Mrs. Gresham was seized with violent fit of coughing. 

* Quel enfant terrible /” whispered a voice in her ear; and looking 
around she beheld Mrs. Holloway’s face at her shoulder, her eyes gleaming 
with malicious satisfaction. Mrs. Gresham realized that the situation was 
beyond remedy ; but just then the orchestra, hidden in the conservatory, 
struck up a gay tune. The sudden burst of music seemed to relieve the 
tension of the moment. Miss Vaughn laughed as she placed her hand on 
Mr. Patterson’s arm, and started to move forward. 

‘‘T am not angry at this disclosure, Mr. Creighton,” she said ; ‘‘so do 
not look so disturbed. It was a wretched likeness, as I remember it. I 
should advise you to destroy it altogether.” 

Harold met her laughing glance serenely. 

‘*T am not in a mood to be disturbed by trifles,” he answered. 

Mr. Patterson’s pale, insignificant features showed as much vexation as 
it was possible for them to express. 

‘*What a dweadful little barbawian she is !” he exclaimed, as he hurried 
Miss Vaughn away. 

Essie looked up timidly at Harold. 

** Have I said something dreadful?” she said. 

‘‘Oh no, indeed,” said Mrs. Holloway, coming forward and giving her 
her hand. ‘‘ There is nothing I admire so much as childish natveté. It 
succeeds better than elaborate acting. But now let us move about a little. 
The three hundred are here, and we are to have dancing, I see, and a big 
supper, and a very delightful time. Mrs. Creighton must not be monopo- 
lized by any one circle. Every one wants to see her. I will take her under 
my wing for a few minutes till the dancing begins.” 

She drew Essie’s hand through her arm, and led her among the guests. 
Clara Vaughn was seated on a divan beside Lettie Hamersley. Their 
dresses had been selected with a view to juxtaposition. Mr. Patterson 
hovered about them like a shadow. 

‘* Lettie.” whispered Clara, ‘‘I mean, before the evening is over, to tell 
that pale little puppet the reason her husband married her. It would be 
a Roland for her Oliver. 1 was nearly disconcerted when she blurted out 
about the picture. I should like to see how she would bear the revelation.” 

** Indeed, you shall not,” said Lettie. ‘‘I am interested in her. If you 
ever tell her that, Clara, I will tell Mrs. Holloway about the last letter you 
wrote to Harold.” 

Clara understood this terrible threat. What Mrs. Holloway knew was 
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the common property of Centreville society. Her diligence in collecting 
and distributing news was unrivalled. 

‘Then you are a false friend, Lettie,” said Clara. ‘‘I have always told 
you everything, and you reward my confidence with great ingratitude.” 

‘‘T am quite in earnest,” said Lettie. ‘‘I mean to take this young Mrs. 
Creighton under my special protection. What a slight, pretty figure she 
has, and what lovely hair !—a shade you see in the paintings of some old 
masters, that dull gold.” 

‘‘T never heard anything so absurd,” said Clara. ‘‘ She has no shape at 
all, having grown up, I suppose, innocent of corsets ; and her hair is faded 
by running bare-headed in the sun. Poor Harold! I know how his sensi- 
tive, esthetic nature must suffer from such companionship, in spite of the 
bravado he affects. As for the letter, Ido not believe he ever received it.” 

‘*Mrs. Holloway would not be particular about that,” said Lettie. ‘‘ She 
could invent an end to the story if I only told her the beginning.” 

‘Lettie, I never knew you to be so cruel and unfeeling,” said Clara, 
with tears of mortification in her eyes. ‘‘I will not stay with you. I 
shall go and dance, and pretend I am happy.” 

Mr. Patterson, who had stood pulling his mustache during the progress 
of this whispered conversation, offered Clara his arm with great delight, 
and led her off as the waltz began. 

Lettie, who was left alone on the sofa, beckoned to Essie, who stood 
near. 

‘* Sit down here for a moment, Mrs. Creighton, if you are not dancing,” 
she said. ‘‘It is so tiresome to stand and receive congratulations. Do 
you ever take sudden fancies to people and feel you would like to befriend 
them if you could? Well, I am foolishly impulsive in my likes and dis- 
likes. I rarely reverse a first impression ; and my idea is that we shall be 
good friends.” 

‘*You are very kind,” said Essie, taking the seat gratefully ; ‘‘ but I am 
so stupid, I don’t believe you will like me. You know the fairy story of 
the girl who frightened everybody when she opened her lips because toads 
fell from them. That's the way I seem to do. I say wrong things and 
offend people.” 

‘Well, don’t be discouraged,” said Lettie ; ‘‘ people with good intentions 
succeed better in society than those who are ill-natured, though ever so 
witty. A fine conversationalist is a great bore; for he requires an audi- 
ence, and no one likes to listen.” : 

A young man approached the sofa, and stood before the ladies, with a 
bow 


‘* Mrs. Creighton,” he said, ‘‘ may I have the honor of the second set 
you dance ?” 

Essie looked puzzled. 

‘Will you dance with my brother ?” asked Lettie. 

‘“‘Oh, I do not know how to dance,” said Essie. ‘‘I was never ata 
party before in my life.” 

Mr. Hamersley found great difficulty in repressing a smile. 

“You are fortunate,” said Lettie, with a warning glance at her brother, 
‘Cin preserving the freshness of your sensations, as well as of your com- 
plexion. Gayety and late hours are ruinous to health.” 

**Oh, I don’t think I’m fortunate,” said Essie ; ‘‘and you have a much 
better complexion than I have. I would give anything in the world if I 
was as well educated, and beautiful, and clever as Miss Vaughn.” 

‘‘Would you give your diamond necklace?” asked Mr. Hamersley in a 
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tone one might use to a child, seating himself in a chair near the sofa, and 
leaning forward to play with Essie’s fan. 

‘* Indeed I would,” said Essie, ‘‘ only that it is not mine except to wear. 
Harold said it was never to be given out of the family. Do you want my 
fan? Are you warm ?” 

Mr. Hamersley took it, and behind it he smiled at his sister. 

‘¢Why do you single Miss Vaughn out as especially to be admired ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Do you think she is the prettiest girl here?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said Essie. ‘She is beautiful. I should like to look ex- 
actly like her, and to be exactly like her.” 

‘We are monopolizing Mrs. Creighton, Frank,” said his sister. ‘* I see 
Mrs. Gresham looking our way. Let us join her.” 

‘¢ Essie,” said Mrs. Gresham, as they approached, ‘‘ we may as well go 
into the dining-room. You must cut the bride's cake, you know; and the 
supper is soon to be served.” 

Harold came forward and offered Essie his arm. He had hitherto been 
invisible to her. At his approach, her spirits rose. For the rest of the 
evening, he remained close by her side, and Essie, in her radiant happiness, 
forgot to envy Miss Vaughn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE following is a portion of the letter Mrs. Holloway wrote to her 
brother, Mr. Williams, a month after Essie’s reception : 

‘* To continue the subject of Harold Creighton, in which Helen is so much 
interested: He has gone everywhere in society during the past month, 
dragging his wife about with him like a captive bound to his chariot- 
wheels—a willing captive, however. She is the only one who has been 
unconscious of the facts of the case. Although she is gentle, modest, and 
obliging, the faux pas she has committed are the talk of society. They 
say Harold has engaged an impoverished gentlewoman to teach her eti- 
quette and propriety of behavior. She has a shy, appealing manner, how- 
ever, that is very attractive ; and her eagerness to please her husband, whom 
she blindly adores, would lead her to obey his slightest suggestion. Un- 
fortunately, his indifference, hidden under an affectation of love for her, 
makes him careless of her improvement. Clara Vaughn has, I believe, 
suffered acutely. She hurried the preparations for her wedding, which 
took place yesterday. She left at once for a three years’ tour abroad. 
The wedding was a very grand affair—a church wedding, and a reception 
at the house. Harold and his wife were prominent among the guests. 
The play is now acted out. Everybody wonders if he has obtained satis- 
faction enough from his revenge to compensate him for being bound for 
life to an uncongenial wife.” 

The evening after Clara Vaughn’s wedding, Mrs. Gresham invited her 
brother and his wife to dine with her. Mr. Gresham was also invited. He 
was a short, square-built man, with light hair, and a bristly mustache, 
which hid a weak mouth, pleasant blue eyes, and an animated manner. 
He sat opposite his wife, and did the carving. 

‘We are thinking of going to the seashore, Creighton,” he said. ‘‘ At 
least, I have been thinking of taking a vacation; and Mrs. Gresham will 
join me if we can agree on a place to go to. I should like the White 
Mountains, she wants to go to Lenox; so we have about decided on some 
place on the coast.” 
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‘¢ Harold looks bewildered,” said Mrs. Gresham, laughing. ‘‘ Have I 
never explained to you our system of compromise? When we desire oppo- 
site things, one of us never yields to the other. That would invite all sorts 
of ill feeling. One would feel aggrieved, and the other triumphant; and 
from those states of mind, a quarrel is sure sooner or later to be evolved. 
We do not consider ourselves more perfect than our neighbors ; but we 
study how to avoid the pitfalls into which they sink. In such cases, we 
effect a compromise.” 

‘* | should rather quarrel and be done with it,” said Harold. ‘‘ It would 
be a great bore always to have to do something disagreeable to both.” 

‘*Oh, we do not find it so,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘‘ We are philosophers 
enough to know that, however eager our desires are, their fulfilment never 
brings perfect happiness. And if we were to insist on having our own way, 
I might find all sorts of discomforts in the White Mountains, and [one’s 
dresses and pony phaeton might be outshone at Lenox.” 

‘* But Mrs. Gresham told me she always had her own way,” said Essie, 
timidly. 

‘Well, I do, Essie,” said Mrs. Gresham, laughing; ‘but it is having 
my way to carry out my theories. If Mr. Gresham and I can demonstrate 
the: rational mode of living happily in the conjugal state, and induce others 
to imitate our example, we shall be regarded as benefactors to the race.” 

‘* What I was going to say, Harold,” remarked Mr. Gresham, ‘ is that 
we shall be happy to have you and Mrs. Creighton join us in the place we 
select.” 

‘* Thank you,” said Harold ; ‘‘ but we leave to-morrow morning for my 
country place at Riverside.” 

Essie looked up in surprise. It was the first time she had heard of this 
plan, but it sounded attractive to her imagination, and she was contented 
with anything that would please Harold. She would be glad to leave the 
crowded city, where she felt so keenly her own jack of cultivation. To be 
alone with Harold in the country would be paradise. 

Mrs. Gresham also looked at her brother with surprise and apprehension 
in her face. She was a good-hearted woman, without much religion or 
any distinct philanthropical impulses, but with an impartial desire that 
every one in the world should be happy in his own way, and that none 
should be oppressed or discouraged. She had taken a fancy to Essie. She 
thought her interesting as a new species still half developed, a missing link 
in the chain of mental evolution. She did not see why her brother, with 
his imperious nature, should not be contented with a wife who was so docile, 
gentle, and devoted. She had hoped that he had reconsidered his purpose 
of deserting Essie—a purpose which seemed to her unnecessarily cruel ; 
but Harold’s countenance was imperturbable. He understood his sister's 
glance, and answered it by one of haughty composure. 

Mr. Gresham did not know all that was implied in the name of River- 
side. He said, ‘‘ Well, I know of no place more delightful in the sum- 
mer. If we were sure of being welcome guests, I think Ione and I might 
compromise on Riverside, as well as the seashore.” 

‘*Oh no,” said Mrs. Gresham, hurriedly ; ‘‘ that would never do. I 
have been there so often I would not care to go at all at this season.” 

‘* That settles it, then,” said Harold. *‘ It is useless for me to invite you, 
since, according to your theory, Ione cannot yield her preference.” 

When they rose from the table, Mrs. Gresham beckoned her brother into 
a room apart. 

‘* Harold,” said she, ‘‘ excuse me if I seem inquisitive, but do you still 
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intend to adhere to the purpose you told me of some time ago? I hoped you 
felt reconciled to your present mode of existence. This quiet, pretty child 
will never interfere with your freedom of action. I really think your 
chances of domestic happiness are better than those of the majority of 
men. Your choice may turn out a wise one, after all.” 

Harold’s face grew pale. ‘‘ You are forgetting our compact of non-in- 
terference, Ione,” he cried. 

‘*T know it,” replied his sister, ‘‘ but I am so sorry for Essie, going with 
a smiling face to her doom. It is a cruel thing. 

‘*Such melodramatic expressions are above the occasion,” said Harold. 
‘¢ She will miss me at first, but she will soon forget me. She shall have all 
the money she can spend. Miss Nelson will be a worthy protector. If 
you had seen the hut I took her from you would believe, as I do, that she 
will be perfectly happy at Riverside.” 

‘‘But she loves you,” said Ione. ‘‘ She cannot forget you.” 

‘“‘T have never denied that I am selfish,” said Harold; ‘‘and I do not 
condemn it in myself that in this case I pay some regard to my own hap- 

iness.”” 
. ‘* Well, perhaps you are right,” said Ione. ‘‘I am not justified in ad- 
vising you; but the wisest women, you know, are sometimes moved by 
their emotions.” 

The rest of the evening Mrs. Gresham made herself very agreeable to 
Essie, treating her with a gentle kindness which Essie’s warm heart repaid 
m3 a gratitude that beamed in her features. Harold and Mr. Gresham 
played chess, so the ladies had the conversation to themselves. Essie 
asked a great many questions about Riverside, which Mrs. Gresham an- 
swered in an absent-minded way, with an occasional glance at her brother’s 
preoccupied countenance. 

‘*T am sorry to leave you,” said Essie; ‘‘ you are so kind tome. But I 
hope I’ll see a great deal of you when we come back.” 

Mrs. Gresham kissed her when they took leave. ‘‘ Write to me, Essie, 
if you ever neéd help or advice,” she said in an undertone ; ‘‘I shall always 
be your friend.” 

Harold stood holding the carriage door open, and Essie did not dare to 
linger for a reply. She waved her hand, and looked from the carriage 
window bowing and smiling as they drove away. 

‘* Why did you not tell me about Riverside ?” asked Essie. ‘‘ Did you 
mean it for a pleasant surprise ?” 

Harold nodded. 

‘Well, I think I'll like it better than Centreville,” said Essie. ‘‘ Miss 
Nelson is teaching me botany, and we have none but greenhouse flowers. 
She says she likes wild-flowers a great deal better. Isn’t it singular, though 
we lived right in the woods, I never noticed a wild-flower or cared about 
them till I knew you liked them? I want to know all about them now.” 

Essie assisted her maid and Miss Nelson to make the hasty preparations 
for their journey, which was to be undertaken the following morning. She 
was in gay good-humor, and talked with the greatest animation of their 
life in the country. 

‘Perhaps Harold will go with us on our botanical tramps,” she said. 
‘¢ Wouldn't that be nice? And we could take our lunch in the woods the 
way Miss Williams used to do, and I could surprise him by telling him all 
I know about flowers. He doesn’t know how hard I have studied. I mean 
to study every day at Riverside, and I won’t have to stay up so late at 
night there. I will feel fresh in the morning, and can learn twice as much. 
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I hope too that I shall get some color in my cheeks in the country. Harold 
does not admire pale women, I am sure.” 

Riverside was reached by railway early in the afternoon. An open car- 
riage was waiting at the depot, drawn by two fine horses. The driver was 
a melancholy-looking man of about fifty, with a refined face and iron-gray 
curly hair, whom Harold introduced to the ladies as Mr. Hamilton; ‘“ my 
steward,” he added to Essie, ‘‘ and a faithful one.” 

Mr. Hamilton bowed low. ‘‘I drove, myself,” he said, ‘‘ for I wanted to 
see you on business ; and I thought, as your time was so limited, we could 
talk as we drove to the house.” 

Harold trod on his foot and gave a warning scowl. 

‘*Eh, what ?” asked Mr. Hamilton, looking around with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

‘* We have come to spend a month at least,” said Essie, smiling. 

‘¢So much the better,” was the answer; ‘‘I am always glad to have 
some of the family at Riverside. You will not often see me, for I keep to 
my own side of the house, and am always busy ; but it is pleasant to see 
young people at the windows and on the lawn.” 

He then talked to Harold, and began to talk of business details and im- 
provements in the property. Miss Nelson and Essie looked at the scenery 
with enjoyment. The three-miles drive was through a romantic valley, 
which showed glimpses of a river and hills fading into the distance. Riv- 
erside was an old stone house to which modern additions had been made in 
the Queen Anne style. It was set in the midst of extensive wooded grounds 
that resembled an English park. Essie was delighted with everything. A 
peacock strutted upon the lawn in front of the house, and spread its tail 
in the sunshine. A fountain leaped into the air from a marble basin 
whose rim was bordered with bright-colored foliage-plants. 
.  ** Oh, how pretty it is here !” said Essie, running up the steps and walk- 

ing along the broad piazza. A wing of the house ran out from the rear at 
right angles to the projecting front part, and formed a separate dwelling 
having an entrance of its own. At a window where a canary bird swung 
in its cage a gray-haired woman was sitting. She nodded and smiled 
pleasantly. Harold raised his hat. 

‘Tt is my sister,” said Mr. Hamilton to Essie. ‘‘ She is an invalid, and 
does not leave her chair, or she would have come to meet you. She is 
housekeeper for both households, in spite of her illness. She is a wonder- 
ful woman. She has superintended all the preparations for your arrival 
without leaving her room.” 

‘*She must be very clever,” said Essie, returning the bow. ‘‘ I will go 
and see her very soon.” 

‘*You will find lunch ready in the dining-room.” said Mr. Hamilton to 
Harold. ‘‘ When you are ready for me, you can summon me.” 

Harold said afew words to him in a low voice, and then followed the 
ladies into the house. 

‘¢Oh, how cool and delightful it is here !” said Essie, seating herself at 
the table, and flinging her hat and gloves into a chair. ‘‘ What a de- 
lightful place Riverside is! How lovely and bright everything looks, and 
the view from the windows is like the real woods. You know I never used 
to like the woods, Harold ; and yet now I often dream of them, and wake 
up longing for the wild, lonely places I used to know in the mountains. 
It is so quiet here, too—no rattling wagons. Doesn’t it rest your ears ?” 
‘*T always thought Riverside a pretty place,” said Harold ; ‘‘ and I have 
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furnished it to suit your taste. If there is anything you wish changed or 
any additions made, you must tell me.” 

‘*T know it is perfect if you arranged it,” said Essie. 

‘*Mrs. Creighton will not be happy unless there is a well-stocked library,” 
said Miss Nelson. ‘‘ She is a very ambitious student.” 

‘*There is quite an extensive library here,” said Harold; ‘+ but if you 
wili make a list of books you desire, I will procure them.” 

When they walked through the rooms after lunch, Essie was rapturous 
in her expressions of pleasure. Nothing was forgotten. There was a 
piano, a harp, and a pile of new music ; portfolios of pictures, and all the 
latest magazines ; a parrot and a Skye terrier ; and in the stable a pony 
and a phaeton. Miss Nelson sat down to the piano to try its tone ; and 
Harold led Essie into the library, and shut the door. 

‘¢ Essie,” he said, ‘‘I have something to tell you which it will be hard 
for you to bear at first, but which you must try to accept patiently and 
bravely. I must leave you here at Riverside with Miss Nelson. I am go- 
ing away.” 

Essie seized his arm, and clung to it. ‘‘Going away! Oh, where ?” 
she asked. 

‘*T am going to—Europe,” said Harold. 

‘“*Oh, take me with you,” cried Essie. ‘‘O Harold, do not leave me! 
I shall die. Can’t I go, too? I won’t be any trouble. I won’t be in the 
way. Please, please let me go with you.” 

‘* You know I never change my mind,” said Harold. ‘‘ You will make 
us both unhappy ; but it is necessary that I should go, and that you should 
remain. beliind.” 

Essie flung herself upon a sofa, hid her. head in the cushions, and wept 
violently. Harold hated a scene of this sort. He paced the floor restlessly, 
then he seated himself beside Essie, and said, 

‘* Be reasonable, Essie. There are many things in this life which are 
painful but inevitable. When I tell you this is absolutely necessary, and 
that you will please me by being sensible and contented, are you not will- 
ing to make the effort for my sake ?” 

‘¢ When are you going ?” sobbed Essie, sitting upright. 

‘*T leave here this evening,” replied Harold. 

‘*O Harold,” eried Essie. ‘‘ Why don’t you take a knife and kill me ? 
I wouldn’t suffer so much. Don’t you know how I love you? I cannot 
bear it. I would rather die. There is a river near here. I saw it as we 
drove in. Ah! how happy I was then. If you leave me, I promise you I 
will drown myself to-night.” 

She spoke in a low, moaning tone, and rocked herself to and fro upon 
the sofa. Harold saw that she was desperately in earnest. He felt that 
he must deceive her into resignation. 

‘* But, Essie, you talk as if I were going away forever,” he said. ‘I 
will come back to you, I promise you, in three years’ time. Can you not 
wait patiently for me, and study and improve yourself, and be ready to 
surprise me with your learning when I return ?” 

‘*Three years without you!” said Essie, in a melancholy voice. ‘‘ How 
can I live the endless days and nights? Must you stay so long ?” 

‘*T must.” 

** But will you surely come back to me three years from this very day, 
and not a minute later than that ? You vow it ?” 

“Yes, I vow it,” said Harold. 
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‘¢ Then I will do the best I can,” said Essie, her mouth drooping with an 
expression of utter woe. ‘‘ You had your going away planned when you 
brought me down here,” she added. ‘‘I see it all now. You put these 
fine things in the house so that I would not mind losing you, as if they 
were worth anything without you. I would rather live in a home as miser- 
able as our poor hut in West Virginia with you, than in a palace without 
you. O Harold, you never loved me or you could not leave me in this way.” 

‘¢ The parting is hard, Essie, let us make it brief,” said Harold, breath- 
ing heavily. For a moment his resolution was shaken. He wondered if 
the life of scientific interest and intellectual cultivation, which was the 
only happiness he looked forward to, would give him half the compensa- 
tion for the past that the love of this woman offered. But the habit of 
unswerving fidelity to his decisions reasserted itself almost immediately. 
The premises on which he had founded his conclusions were what they had 
always been. He was not a man to allow a woman’s tears to reverse his 
judgment. 

‘* Good-bye, Essie,” he said. ‘‘It will take me some time to drive to the 
depot, and I have some business to settle with Mr. Hamilton. He will 
draw on me every month for your benefit. Come, kiss me good-bye, and 
remember you have promised me you will live the three years contentedly 
for my sake.” 

Essie’s face was pale as death, and dark circles showed under her eyes ; 
but she made no more complaint. She kissed Harold gently, and did not 
try to detain him as he turned away. He waved a farewell, and left the 
room. When the door had closed behind him, Essie fell heavily to the 
floor. 

Harold met Miss Nelson in the hall. ‘‘Go to Mrs. Creighton,” he said, 
‘¢She is suffering. I am obliged to return to the city this evening.” 

Miss Nelson entered the library, and uttered an exclamation of horror 
as she caught sight of Essie’s prostrate form. 

‘*Don’t come to me,” cried Essie. ‘‘I want to be alone. But go to 
him, entreat him not to leave me. He is going away for three years. I 
cannot endure it.” 

Miss Nelson obeyed, and hurried after Harold, whom she overtook on 
the lawn. 

‘* May I speak to you, Mr. Creighton?” she said. ‘‘Is it true that you 
are leaving thus suddenly for a lengthened absence ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Harold. ‘I ‘thought it easier for Mrs. Creightou to 
have the parting sudden. It is useless to prolong a painful leave-taking.” 

‘‘Of course I do not understand your plans,” said Miss Nelson, dryly ; 
‘* but I should like some instructions before you leave. Am I to remain 
with Mrs. Creighton ?” 

“T thought “that was understood when I engaged you,” z said Harold. 
‘“*You were to remain as long as she desired your company.” 

‘1 am willing to do so,” said Miss Nelson. ‘‘I have no family ties, and 
Tam very much attached to your wife. But in case of illness, or if any- 
thing happened, how should I communicate with you ?” 

“Mr, Hamilton will transmit your salary and Mrs. Creighton’s allow- 
ance every month,” was the reply ; ‘‘ and he will know my whereabouts at 
any time it becomes necessary to address me. But I wish it understood 
that I do not intend to write to Essie, and I do not care to receive letters 
from her. I wish her to be happy, but I wish her to forget me.” 

‘¢Then you do not intend to return to her?” said Miss Nelson, her dark 
eyes flashing indignantly. 
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**T am willing to tell you,” replied Harold, ‘that I intend the parting 
to be final. But I wish her to believe that I will return in three years. It 
would kill her to know the truth until she is prepared to hear it.” 

‘* And why do you pronounce such a doom upon her ?” asked Miss Nel- 
son. ‘‘ You have no right to condemn her to this Maremma ; for the lone- 
liness and the longing will sap her life as if the fresh breezes here really 
bore a malarial poison with them. And how will the world look upon it ? 
It will appear that you have banished her for some fault against you.” 

‘*T shall see to that,” said Harold. ‘‘I will assume all the blame of de- 
serting her without a cause. My eccentricity of character is well known. 
People will censure me and pity her. You have no right to demand an 
explanation ; but I will tell you that I deeply regret the folly of this ill- 
assorted marriage. Essie loves me; but in her presence I feel that I am 
bound hand and foot. I cannot act myself or show my indifference with- 
out plunging her into despair. I must live a lie. Perhaps you cannot 
understand what intolerable torture this is to me. I shall depend on you 
to break the truth to her as soon as you are sure that she can bear it. The 
sooner the shock is over, the sooner she wil! recover from it ; and, when the 
three years are ended, she will have forgotten me. She shall have half of 
my income while I live, and the whole of my fortune at my death. I can- 
not undo the past. This is the best reparation I can make her for the pres- 
ent injury te her happiness. The most acute sensibilities, however, are 
not the deepest ; and I have little doubt that, with youth, health, and 
wealth, she will be able to live in very tolerable contentment. I have con- 
fided in you, Miss Nelson, because I rely upon your discretion and your 
desire to serve her. Divert her mind, and further her happiness by every 
means in your power. And now, farewell.” 

He raised his hat, and hurried down the avenue, where Mr. Hamilton was 
waiting with the carriage ; while Miss Nelson stood as if petrified, staring 
after him with an expression of horrified indignation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Essiz did not die; she did not have the customary brain-fever of the 
heroine of a novel. But a listless depression took the place of her former 
happy contentment. Miss Nelson attempted in vain to rouse her to an in- 
terest in things about her. She studied systematically, from a sense of 
duty ; but it no longer gave her pleasure. She loved to speculate about 
Harold’s occupations and whereabouts, and would sit studying guide-books 
and maps of Europe, tracing his fancied progress from day to day. 

‘* Sure, it’s heart-breaking to see her, mum,” said Mary, the maid, to Miss 
Nelson. ‘‘The servants all know he is living at his ease close by us in 
Centreville, and making her believe the ocean lies between them.” 

‘*But a word of it must not reach her ears, Mary,” said Miss Nelson, 
in alarm. 

‘*Oh no, mum ; we all knows better than that ; for every one likes her 
and wishes her well. And bad luck to him for his treating her so un- 
kindly !” 

Miss Nelson found a sympathizing friend in Mrs. Harvey, the invalid 
housekeeper. She and her brother were much interested in the sad young 
wife who often visited the Rookery, as Mr. Hamilton had jestingly named his 
quarters. She seemed to prefer its homely rooms, with their old-fashioned 
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furniture, to the splendor of her apartments, which she believed was meant 
to bribe her into contentment with Harold’s absence. 

The brother and sister talked over her history and present position with 
Miss Nelson ; and, although habitually loyal to Mr. Creighton, they found 
much to blame in his conduct. 

‘*He has naturally a noble character,” said Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ but it is 
like a fine fruit—spoiled by too much sunshine. He has always done as he 
pleased. He has never been vicious or dissipated—his tastes are too severe 
and refined for that. He has simply been thoroughly selfish, and has recog- 
nized no higher will than his own. If you are not a native of Centreville, 
Miss Nelson, you will not resent my saying that the religious influences 
there are not powerful for individual good, and that the cult of the Ego 
has the most followers.” 

‘*T have lived here, and there, and everywhere, a wanderer, as a penniless 
school-teacher often is,” replied Miss Nelson. *‘‘ It was my desire for a 
home, that led me to advertise fora situation as companion. Mr. Creighton 
has been so generous to me that I should try to make allowances for him ; 
but, being a woman, I cannot be impartial where my affections are con- 
cerned, and I do not want to recognize any palliation of his faults, if such 
there be.” 

‘* Let us try to forget his faults,” said Mrs. Harvey, in her gentle voice, 
‘and make it our chief care to promote Essie’s happiness, I love the dear 
child already, and she seems to like my quiet room. You recognize, as I 
do, that the first requisite in conquering grief is occupation. Keep her 
busy with her studies, give her plenty of out-door life, and interest her in 
the good of others.” 

Essie came in next day with a bunch of wild-flowers for the invalid. 
She arranged them in a vase of water, and then took off her wide straw 
hat, and sat down beside Mrs. Harvey. 

‘*It is a month to-day since Harold left,” she said ; ‘‘ and Mr. Hamilton 
has sent me my allowance. I can never spend so much, I was quite fright- 
ened at the idea. I can’t send any of it home to my parents, for Harold 
provides liberally for them, and he has forbidden me to write to them. I 
asked Miss Nelson what to do with it, and she said she would refer me to 
you.” 

Mrs. Harvey smiled. ‘‘I am always ready to give advice,” she said. 
‘Like most old people who have to sit still in a chair, I like to busy my- 
self with other people’s affairs, if I can help them by doing so. I would 
advise you to put half of your money away systematically in the bank. My 
brother will arrange it for you. It is well to feel that you are independent, 
and have something laid by for a case of possible necessity. Of the rest, I 
would devote a tenth to charity. I can tell you of many poor people who 
live about us who need thoughtful assistance ; and I think you will find it 
a happy work to help them. You are too young and inexperienced to en- 
gage in it alone, but my brother will assist you in that too. He is the most 
excellent man, always working for others in his quiet way. Then you will 
need money for books and for clothes—Mr. Creighton would wish his wife 
always well dressed ; and for the rest, you will perhaps not be at a loss.” 

“‘Oh, I have already thought of several expensive things I want,” said 
Essie ; ‘‘ but I hope I shall spend my money wisely, and I shall be glad to 
help the poor people. Harold is so nobly generous to me!” 

One of the expensive things Essie had determined upon came the follow- 
ing week in the shape of an invalid’s wheeled chair for Mrs. Harvey, which 
was of such fine mechanism that it could be made to assume any position, 
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and could be worked by the invalid herself with ease. In this she could 
ass from room to room without assistance. She thanked Essie with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘* Oh, it is such a pleasure to give !” said Essie. ‘‘I never had the power 
before. Now,Iam going next to give Harold a birthday present. His 
birthday is the 8th of September, and I have decided to have my por- 
trait painted, and send it to him. It may not reach him in time, but Mr. 
Hamilton says he will send it to the city and have it forwarded from there ; 
and I have promised the artist a high price if he finishes it soon. It is to 
be kept a secret from every one until it is done. I am to be painted in 
character, as Mr. Shaw calls it. I chose the subject, and he thinks it is 
very poetical.” 

“But who is Mr. Shaw? and where did you find him?” asked Mrs. 
Harvey. 

= Did I not tell you ?” said Essie. ‘‘ Your brother took me down to see 
young Mrs. Briggs, who is so sick. He thought it would be a good way to 
begin the charity work you talked about. The baby is a year old, and the 
mother is too weak to care for him. The baby was crying, so I took him 
up in my arms by the open window, and showed him my bracelet, and he 
looked up in my face and smiled. Just then, to my surprise, a young man 
stopped at the window as he was passing the house. ‘ Don’t move, | im- 
plore you,’ he said, and he began drawing very fast in a book. When he 
had finished, he thanked me. I asked what he meant, and he said, ‘It is a 

rfect design for a Madonna and child—not the Israelitish type, but an 
ideal head of the old German school.’ I said, ‘I am not willing you should 
use my likeness for such a purpose ; I am not saintly enough. But, if you 
are an artist, I should like you to paint my portrait in oils, as a present for 
my husband.’ That is how it came about. Do you think Harold will be 
pleased ?” 

‘*T think there is no nicer present than the portrait of a friend,” said 
Mrs. Harvey. ‘‘I am very curious to see it. I hope you will show it to 
me the moment it is pronounced complete.” 

The young artist worked early and late to please his liberal patroness, 
and in an unusually short time the picture was finished and carried to Mrs. 
Harvey’s parlor, where the unveiling was to take place. Mrs. Harvey, in 
her wheeled chair, with her brother and Miss Nelson on either side, took 
position in front of the canvas which the artist placed in the best light. 
Essie leaned on the back of her friend’s chair. Mr. Shaw lifted the muslin 
veil that had covered the canvas, and an exclamation of pleasure and sur- 
prise broke from the lips of the spectators. 

‘“Tt is beautiful ; but how sad !” said Mr. Hamilton. 

‘*T should have liked a more cheerful representation of such a beautiful 
face, if I may be allowed the liberty of saying so,” said the artist; ‘‘ but 
Mrs. Creighton chose to be represented in the character of Undine mourn- 
ing her husband’s desertion. I read Fouqué’s story over again to give me 
the proper grasp of the idea, and I found it extremely poetical. You see 
how well Mrs. Creighton’s face and figure lend themselves to the character. 
Of course the drapery and the scenery are purely fanciful.” 

Essie was represented as the gentle Undine seated upon a rock, in an at- 
titude of deep dejection, her head resting on her hand, and an expression 
of great sadness on her face. Her golden hair hung loose, and sparkling 
with water-drops, upon her shoulders. Her dress was of antique design ; 
graceful drapery of shimmering sea-green lustre, which seemed to melt im- 


perceptibly at its border into the waves that lapped the rock where she sat. 
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The delicate profile of the face was Essie’s own. The tender sadness was 
habitual to her features of late, and the faint flush on the cheek was now 
on her own as she regarded her counterfeit presentment. 

‘‘Tt is a perfect likeness,” said Miss Nelson. ‘‘ No one could mistake 
99 

‘“‘You should be congratulated on your success, Mr. Shaw,” said Mrs. 
Harvey. ‘‘ Your summer vacation has produced a very fine piece of work.” 

‘*It is just what I wanted,” said Essie. ‘‘ Please see, Mr. Hamilton, that 
it is packed and shipped to-day.” 

When she was seated alone with Miss Nelson on the wide front porch in 
the twilight, Essie said, ‘‘1 wanted Harold to have my portrait, for, if I 
should die, it would remind him of me. I need no reminder of him; he 
is never out of my thoughts.” 


CHAPTER X. 


HAROLD CREIGHTON was engaged in writing in his study one morning in 
the latter part of September, when a servant came to tell him that a lady 
desired to see him. 

‘Oh, don’t call him out,” said Mrs. Holloway, entering the room and 
holding out her hand with a smile. ‘‘I will claim the privilege of old 
acquaintanceship, and come into your sanctum. I will only disturb you 
for a moment.” 

Harold rose with great. courtesy and offered her a seat. 

‘My niece, Helen Williams, is with me,” said Mrs. Holloway, taking it. 
She is outside in the carriage. She would not come in on any account. 
She regards you as a veritable Bluebeard, and she has deputed me to 
beard the lion in his den, and ask you what you have done with your 
wife.” 

‘*She has returned to her crystal palace beneath the waves,” said Harold. 

‘What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Holloway, raising her eyeglass and 
staring at him. 

“Are you not familiar with the little German tale of Undine?” asked 
Harold, lightly, ‘‘and did you not know that my wife was one of those 
mysterious creatures who dwell for a time on earth and then disappear 
from the dwellings of men? She has sent me her picture. Behold her!” 

The canvas Essie had sent had been set in a ponderous gilt frame 
and hung conspicuously on the wall directly opposite Harold. Several 
smaller pictures had been removed to accommodate it. 

Mrs. Holloway turned around, sprang to her feet, and walked near 
enough to study the painting. 

Harold held back the folds of a curtain at the window, to admit more 
light. 

ar You cannot doubt the meaning of the design, since the name has been 
put on the canvas,” he said.” 

Mrs. Holloway read, in small letters across the bottom of the picture, 
‘* Undine Deserted.” 

‘*She sent it to you, do you say ?” asked Mrs. Holloway. 

‘Yes, as a birthday present.” 

‘*It is intended as a direct reproach to you,” said Mrs. Holloway. 

‘*So it would seem,” replied Harold. 

‘* Well, you deserve it, and more too. I heard you had sent her back to 
her parents in great privation and poverty, Another story was that she 
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was living in an attic in New York, doing plain sewing for a living. You 
provoking man, why don’t you answer? She must have plenty of money 
to order a picture like that. Tell me where she is.” 

‘‘The picture is not remarkably well painted,” said Harold ; ‘‘ but the 
drawing is good, and the likeness admirable, though a trifle flattered, don’t 
you think ?” 

‘Tt is a pretty face,” answered Mrs. Holloway, ‘‘ with a great deal more 
soul, more feeling, in it than I ever noticed in hers; but no doubt that has 
been developed since I have seen her. She looks heart-broken. How do 
you dare to face such a rebuke? You do it for penance, I suppose.” 

‘* Probably,” said Harold. 

‘“*You have behaved abominably. Every one says the same thing. You 
really will not be as well received in society as formerly, on account of this 
affair. Even I have been unable to attempt your justification.” 

‘*T would not have you try,” said Harold. ‘I can furnish you with no 
excuse. I must bear society’s censure as patiently as I may.” 

‘* Well, you must tell me where she is ; for if you don’t, I shall find out in 
spite of you,” said Mrs. Holloway. ‘‘ Helen is going home soon, and she 
wants to visit Mrs. Creighton first. I can hunt up the Greshams and find 
out from them. They are just home from the seashore. I defy you to keep 
anything from me that I have set my heart on finding out.” 

‘*T would not deprive you of the pleasure of exerting your detective 
skill,” said Harold. ‘‘ You would find a great deal more satisfaction in 
that than in any information I can give you.” ° 

** Well, good-bye,” said Mrs. Holloway, walking to the door. ‘It shall 
be war to the death between us after this.” 

Harold bowed a farewell and attended her to the door. As she de- 
scended the steps in great displeasure, a girl’s head in a pretty summer 
bonnet appeared at the carriage window ; but at sight of Harold, it was 


quickly withdrawn. 


‘*He is a monster, Helen,” said Mrs. Holloway. ‘‘T retract all that I 
have said in his defence.” 

Harold did not seem greatly concerned at this unfavorable opinion, which 
was pronounced loud enough to reach his ears. He was turning from the 
door when he was startled by the sudden appearance of his sister, who 
ascended the stairs, took his hand, and led him into the parlor; where she 
seated herself, overcome by fatigue and the heat of the day, and unable for 
a moment to utter a word. 

‘“Why, Ione, what is the matter?” asked Harold. 

‘¢Oh, I am so out of breath—I walked from my house. The coachman 
was away. No one expected me,” said Mrs. Gresham, accepting the fan 
he offered her, and sipping the glassful of ice-water he sent for, with the 
caution of astudent of hygiene. ‘‘ You are surprised to see me. I do not 
wonder; the situation surprises myself. I have left Mr. Gresham.” 

“You left him behind at the seashore ?” 

‘“‘T mean I have left him finally.” And Mrs. Gresham burst into 
vears. 

‘* My dear Ione, what can this mean? You are not serious in what you 

‘**T do not know whether I am or not,” sobbed Ione,” I am so unhappy. 
Ever since the night you dined with us before you took Essie to Riverside, 
things have been going wrong. I have noticed a growing distaste for 
my society. When with me, he seemed abstracted and ill at ease. Some- 


thing seemed to weigh upon him. When he thought himself alone, he 
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would groan and pace the floor. If I inquired for his health, he declared 
he was perfectly well. An event, trifling in itself, came as the climax to 
ali this. We had begun a course of Browning together, reading aloud by 
turns. Lately I proposed to continue it. One wastes so much time at the 
seashore! He was not enthusiastic ; but I insisted that we should devote a 
part of every afternoon when it was not pleasant out of doors to a study 
of the great poet. On the first occasion I read aloud and he threw him- 
self upon the lounge and pretended to listen. When I had ended and 
asked for his interpretation of the poem, I found that he had not heard 
a word. Next day, when it was his turn to read he threw the book down 
after a few pages and exclaimed, ‘ You shall not force me, Ione, to keep 
on with this confounded trash, not one word of which Browning himself 
understood when he wrote it.’ The habit of my married life kept me 
from an angry reply. We have not yet had a quarrel. I remained silent, 
and he left the room. You can imagine my emotions. The ideal of my 
life was shattered. It was not only the discovery that his sympathy with 
my intellectual tastes had been a pretence—the incident was the culmina- 
tion of a disregard for my feelings, which I had long observed.” 

‘This is perfectly absurd, lone—excuse me for telling you so,” said her 
brother. ‘‘ People go away in the summer to be bored and made uncom- 
fortable. If you had remained in your pleasant home, and, after a dainty 
little supper, had sat down in your own familiar arm-chairs to discuss the 
poem, ten to one your souls would have been in harmony, and you would 
have discovered new and unrevealed meanings in the words. Moreover, 
nine tenths of the fashionable interest in Browning is pretence. The man 
has an ingenuous and courageous nature who is willing to confess it. If 
this is your first quarrel, kiss again with tears, and make it up. This is the 
first advice I have ever given you.” 

‘* You are very kind, Harold,” said Ione, drying her eyes. ‘‘ You mean 
as well by me as I did by you when we talked about Essie. Butit is some- 
times impossible for two people, however friendly and nearly related, to 
enter sympathetically into each other's ideas. You cannot believe in the 
hundred little slights which I have noticed day after day, each one incon- 
siderable, but altogether expressing a growing indifference. I do not care 
that my husband should be desperately in love with me; but I do wish to 
be first in his affection.” 

‘*But Gresham is such a good, methodical fellow,” said Harold, ‘‘ you 
have always had such perfect confidence in him, you do not seriously 
mean that you suspect him of caring for any one else ?” 

“Tt is a dreadful thing to say,” said Mrs. Gresham, again beginning to 
weep. ‘I know he would do nothing wrong ; but his heart might be given 
involuntarily to another. There are some very pretty girls at Seagrove. 
Mr. Gresham has played tennis with them. Alice Palmer is a vivacions 
little brunette from New Orleans. I never heard Mr. Gresham speak ten 
words to her, but I saw a letter on his desk in our sitting-room, which he 
had partly completed. You know the letters of others are sacred to me. 
I would not have read:a word if I had suspected him of acrime, but entirely 
by chance my eye fell on these words: ‘The unfortunate news about Alice 
has completely upset me. I can think of nothing else day or night. I am 
in dread of my wife’s discovering the affair—’ I shoved the letter aside, 
and made no attempt to read more. It was enough to confirm my worst 
suspicions.” 

‘*Suppose we improve the occasion, Ione,” said Harold, ‘‘ by mutually 
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exchanging the advice we have hitherto refrained from giving. You may 
say what you please to me if you will listen patiently to my opinion.” 

‘* Agreed,” said Mrs. Gresham, smiling througi her tears. 

“Tn the first place,” said Harold, “there is not enough confidence be- 
tween you and Gresham. Your theories have worked well because you 
are both of calm, unemotional natures. Your affection has been sincere 
but untried. The quarrels, tears, and various emotions of married life 
strengthen, instead of endangering an affection which is based on true re- 
gard and respect. If you had enjoyed the usual everyday intimacy with 
each other's thoughts and feelings, I doubt if Gresham would have had any 
desire to conceal from you the meaning of his letter, whatever that may be. 
I do not think it is what you suspect. He is not the man to fall in love 
with a pretty face. You have always been first with him. And it is your 
actual ignorance of the minor details of his character that renders the sus- 
picion possible. In no state is happiness attainable in this world. The 
complete satisfaction of heart and soul in another, a second self exactly 
complementing your own, and offending your ideals by no disagreement, 
is only a youthful lover’s dream. The best way to do is to take the bitter 
with the sweet. Do not nurse your love like a hot-house plant, but let the 
rains and the winds of heaven visit it, and prize it the more that it survives 
the storm. The subject has made me eloquent.” 

‘*And I shall take up the theme for your advantage, Harold,” replied 
his sister, ‘‘and ask you why you do not accept your life with Essie as a 
surrender of your ideals, but still capable of affording you a secondary 
happiness.” 

‘“*The argument I have favored you with supposed love to exist on both 
sides,” said Harold. ‘‘I have loved one woman with all my heart. I can- 
not love Essie.” 

‘Well, we end as people always do after listening patiently to advice— 
as firmly fixed as ever in our own opinions,” said his sister. ‘I shall not 
return to my home, or see Mr. Gresham again until he offers me an ex- 
planation of his conduct. If you are willing, Harold, I will go down to 
Riverside and live with Essie. We can mingle our tears together. If you 
desire it, I shall be careful to preserve the fiction of your absence in Eu- 
rope.” 

“That, of course, is not to be forgotten,” said Harold. ‘I do not wish 
Essie to suffer any unnecessary grief; and until time has softened her regret, 
she must not know the truth. But, if you will observe this condition, you 
may make her the visit you propose. Although I thought it best that she 
should have no reminder of the past, I will yield this point in your favor, 
as I am sure I can rely upon your discretion.” 

‘*T shall start to-day,” said Ione. ‘‘I am too miserable to remain here. I 
might encounter Mr. Gresham at any time. If he inquires for me, Harold, 
give him this letter. It contains my decision, and my reasons for it.” 

“‘T hope this will soon blow over, like a summer shower, Ione,” said 
Harold. ‘Gresham will no doubt be able to explain everything to your 
satisfaction.” 

Tone shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T have no hope of it,” she said. 

Mrs. Gresham left that evening for Riverside, attended by a maid ; and 
the following day her brother received this letter from her: 


‘*My DEAR HAROLD: Prepare for a shock which I have no time to break 
gently to you, as I write in great haste. Essie is not here, and I cannot dis- 
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cover her whereabouts. She is under Miss Nelson’s protection, and safe and 
well, Iam told. That is all we are to-be allowed to know. This situation 
was disclosed to me by Mr. Hamilton, who met me at the station. I visited 
his sister, who confirmed the intelligence. I expressed my displeasure and my 
distrust of Miss Nelson. What right had she to secrete Essie from you and 
your relatives? Was she herself a responsible character? In reply to this, 
Mr. Hamilton assured me that so thorougly had he become convinced of 
Miss Nelson’s worth that he was at that moment her accepted suitor. Here 
was a fine conspiracy—the steward engaged to the governess, and your 
wife spirited away between them! I was very angry. Mr. Hamilton spoke 
a long time before I would listen to him. This, however, is the substance 
of what he said: Miss Nelson felt that Essie would die if she discovered 
your duplicity. A chance word from a servant or a paragraph in a news- 
paper might reveal it. Miss Nelson had therefore determined that, for the 
three years Essie believed to be the limit of your stay, she should be 
removed from all chance of hearing your name. She would take her toa 
country town where, through the will of a relative, Miss Nelson owned a 
little house. They would live in studious retirement, as Essie’s chief wish 
was to please you by improving her mind. Mr. Hamilton is to wait three 
years for his bride, and is even to be ignorant of her whereabouts, in order 
that you, in the character of tyrannical husband, shall not force him to 
reveal it. Letters and remittances are to be sent through a trusty third 
person. Mr. Hamilton is unshaken as adamant in his devotion to the 
governess. Perhaps you will know what to do. Come as soon as you 
can. Your loving sister, ‘* TONE. 


Harold reached Riverside by the next train. His sister met him, with 
Mr. Hamilton as driver of the barouche. 

‘Well, Harold, this is a strange state of affairs. What wild things will 
not Mrs. Holloway’s imagination suggest to her now to spread abroad as 
veracious history? Between us we have given her occupation and interest 
for a month at least. What do you propose to do?” 

‘‘T do not know,” answered Harold. ‘‘If I were sure Essie is happy, 
and has gone of her own free will—” 

‘‘Oh, of that I can assure you,” said Mr. Hamilton, eagerly. ‘She 
wished to leave Riverside, where everything reminded her of you. Iam 
sorry to seem to betray your interests, Mr. Creighton; but in this case my 
sympathies are all arrayed against you. You had finally deserted your 
wife. Why should she not seek such happiness as she could find in the 
protection of a worthy friend{ Mrs. Gresham has told you the personal 
sacrifice I make in the matter.” 

‘‘T am not sure that a woman with such force of character as this govern- 
ess seems to possess will make a very good wife for you, Hamilton,” said, 
Harold, with affected unconcern. ‘‘ You may be thankful later on for this 
three years’ respite from the yoke she is sure to impose. She has already 
strangely altered you. I never knew you to criticise my conduct.” 

‘It is the faithful friend who wounds with needed criticism,” replied 
Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘Essie expects to meet you in your house at Centreville 
three years from the day you left her. ‘I will not wait for him to seek me 
at Riverside,’ she said, ‘I will be the first to weleome him when he returns.’ 
If your wife is alive, Mr. Creighton, I feel sure she will keep her word. If 
you are touched as I was by the pathos of her devotion to you, I beg you 
to meet her on that day. A disappointment of hopes so long cherished, I 
am sure would prove fatal to her.” 
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‘*Tt would seem that Mrs. Creighton is as fragile a thing as those heroines 
of the drama, who die of their first disappointment in love,” said Harold, 
seornfully. ‘‘ As I know life, a broken heart does not kill. Essie, I believe, 
is not of delicate constitution. I think she will survive my desertion of 
her many long years.” 

Mr. Hamilton hung his head in disappointment. Miss Nelson had im- 
pressed him with her own enthusiastic hopes of a happy reconciliation as 
the end of Essie’s long period of waiting. He felt keenly Harold's unex- 
pressed anger at his own inference. He was a loyal soul, who had always 
been faithful to the interests of his self-willed employer. He looked upon 
him with almost paternal affection. 

It wounded him that Harold avoided all conversation with him during 
the few days of his stay at Riverside. Ione seemed to absorb his time and 
thoughts. It was only through the servants that Mr. Hamilton heard of 
an intended botanical excursion to Mexico, for which Mr. Creighton was 
making preparations. 

‘¢ He has packed up all in the ’ouse under lock and key,” said James, the 
footman ; ‘‘and will take no baggage but his tin boxes, and a small trunk 
of such rough-looking clothes I should be ashamed to ’ave them on me own 
back. Mrs. Gresham will keep the ’ouse in Centreville, and we are all to 
stay there till he comes back, in three years’ time.” 

Mr. Hamilton entered the house with the purpose of learning Mr. 
Creighton’s intention from his own lips. He found him writing a letter in 
his studio. 

‘* Ah, Hamilton,” said Harold, looking up, ‘‘I was coming to find you. 
I have had my will made, and I wish to inform you, in case anything hap- 
pens, that I leave all to my wife; and, if.I do not return alive, here is a 
letter you will please put into her hands.” 

“You are not thinking of suicide?” gasped Mr. Hamilton. 

‘“*My dear fellow, do I look like a fool or a madman?” asked Harold. 
‘“¢My conduct of the past six months has perhaps given you the latter im- 
pression. But with all due regard for my personal safety, life is uncertain. 
I am going to travel in a rough region alone. If alive, I will meet Essie in 
my house at Centreville three years from the day we parted. It may be 
only for an eternal farewell.” 

‘“‘T was sure your goodness of heart would reasscrt itself,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, grasping his hand with a smile of satisfaction. 

‘¢ And you may expect me to dance at your wedding, Hamilton, if you 
still hold to your rash resolve of marrying the governess.” 

“‘T love Miss Nelson,” said Mr. Hamilton, simply. ‘‘When she favors 
me with her hand, I shall be the happiest of men.” 

‘*What shall | do without you, Harold?” said Ione to her brother, as she 
clung about his neck next morning to say farewell. ‘‘T will do as you de- 
sire, and keep your house open, that Essie may have a home ready for her 
at any time. But with you gone and my husband estranged, how dreary 
life will be !” 

‘‘Make peace with Gresham,” said Harold. ‘‘ You would be far happier.” 

‘*T cannot seek for it,” said Tone, releasing him. ‘‘ God grant you safety 
in your travels and a happy return !” 

With this good wish accompanying him, Harold set forth on his journey, 
the sole aim of which was to forget himself and the disappointment of his 
life. In this he succeeded no better than the many before him, who have 
sought, in change and excitement, the inward peace which nothing external 
can give. The years of his wanderings gave him a manlier self-reliance, 
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new patience of endurance, harder muscles, a browner skin and a grow- 
ing love of the home from which he was a voluntary exile. When he 
had promised Mr. Hamilton to meet Essie once more, it was because he 
realized that in deceiving her he had acted unworthily. The reasons by 
which he had justified his conduct to himself were fallacious. A selfish 
shrinking from responsibility, the dread of her reproaches, had moved him 
more than pity for her. She should know the truth, and he would take 
the consequences ; such was his resolve as he turned his face homewards. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THREE years had passed without great social or political upheavals in 
Centreville. Many changes, however, had occurred ; and Mrs. Halloway’s 
relation of news during that period, if collected in a book, would have 
proved as voluminous as the Anglo-Saxon chronicles. Essie’s mysterious 
disappearance, Harold’s distant pilgrimage, the separation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gresham, were topics inexhaustible in suggestion. Jt was known that Mr. 
Gresham had gone to Nevada, refusing the entreaties of mutual friends to 
clear the cloud that hung about him by confession or explanation. He had 
lately returned, but he had not seen his wife. To avoid him, she had made 
a flying visit to Riverside, leaving her brother’s house in the possession of 
a visitor, an unknown, whose identity was established only by Mrs. Hollo- 
way’s persistent endeavors and lavish bribes to the servants. Society owed 
to her success the delightful excitement of curiosity and suspense which 
agitated it, when it was discovered that the deserted wife of Harold 
Creighton was once more domiciled beneath his roof. 

Harold Creighton’s return to Centreville, however, was unheralded and 
unobserved, as he meant it to be. He drove to his house one summer 
evening, relying on his sister’s presence to find it still inhabited and pre- 
pared for his return. The lights about the house assured him that he was 
not mistaken. He dismissed the hack and entered noiselessly, using the 
same latch-key as of old. 

The light in the hall and parlors was dim, but from the blue bedroom a 
broad blaze of light streamed across the upper hall. Harold quickly 
ascended the stairs, his heart beating with expectation of the meeting he 
dreaded, yet strangely desired to hasten. He entered his own room, which 
was dark, and parted the curtains which hung in the arched doorway of 
communication between it and the room that had been Essie’s, now so 
brightly illuminated. 

As he looked between the curtains a sight met his view which transfixed 
him with astonishment. <A beautiful woman, with a slender, graceful, yet 
well-developed figure, sat on a low seat before an open wood-fire, with a 
two-year-old child on her knee. One arm clasped the little thing, whose 
golden head was close to her own, and whose small fingers strayed over 
her cheek, seeking the ear-ring that rose and fell as she rocked gently back 
and forth. The other hand held a book, out of which she was singing the 
list of English kings, to the accompaniment of the baby’s gurgling articula- 
tion and infant laughter. 

‘¢ Listen, my precious,” said Essie. ‘‘ Egbert, Ethelwolf, Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert,—did the blessed boy want his mamma’s earring ?—Edwy, Ed- 
gar, Athelstane—you little rogue, keep still! Your mamma will never get 
an education, and all on your account—Canute, Harold, Hardicanute, 
Edward the Confessor, another Harold—best of all.” She threw down the 
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book, and buried her face in the baby’s lace bib; then held the child at 
arm’s length, caught it to her heart, and covered it with kisses. ‘‘ Your 
papa’s name, my precious, and your own—the nicest name in the world.” 

The baby laughed and cooed, arid caught at his mother’s golden hair 
that waved above her forehead. A shadow fell across the threshold of the 
open hall door, and Miss Nelson stood there smiling and holding out her 
hands to the baby. 

‘* Let me take him,” she said. ‘‘ Ellen says there is a lady in the parlor 
to see you. I do not know who it can be. It is an odd time for a call.” 

‘*T will go down,” said Essie, rising and smoothing her dress. She 
went to the bureau and combed the loose locks that the baby had disar- 
ranged. Her eyes seemed to encounter Harold’s in the obscurity in which 
he stood as she turned away from the glass. She paused, hesitated, and 
stood for a moment as if overcome by some undefined yet powerful influ- 
ence. Harold’s heart beat faster. It seemed that she must discover his 
hiding-place. She appeared half aware of his presence ; but in another 
moment she passed her hand across her forehead as if brushing aside a 
cobweb, gave a parting kiss to the baby, who now sat enthroned on Miss 
Nelson’s knee, and lightly left the room and descended the stairs. ; 

Harold parted the curtains and stepped into the room. Miss Nelson 
would have screamed ; but she remembered Essie, the baby, and the serv- 
ants. She was a woman whose emotions were well under control. * She 
grew pale, and stared at Harold as if she saw an apparition. 

‘*Good heavens! Mr. Creighton,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I think Essie 
would have died of joy if you had come so suddenly upon her, although 
she has been sure of your coming, and counted the days. These surprises 
are so startling.” ; 

‘‘T did not wish to startle any one,” said Harold. ‘‘I expected to find 
my sister here.” 

‘She is absent for a time at Riverside,” said Miss Nelson. ‘‘She left 
the house to us. We have been here a week.” 

A flush rose to Harold’s cheek. Hestood still in the middle of the floor. 
Then he walked rapidly to the door, shut it, and, returning, seated himself 
and held out his arms for the child.” 

‘My child and Essie’s,” he said. ‘‘I never dreamed of this. Why was 
I not informed ?” 

Miss Nelson placed the baby in his father’s arms ; but the child screamed 
at the sight of his bearded face, and struggled with affright. Harold re- 
turned him to Miss Nelson without a word. 

‘*T owe you an explanation, Mr. Creighton,” said Miss Nelson, looking 
uneasily at him. ‘‘ Letters failed to reach you ; your movements were un- 
certain. I hoped so much from the surprise. It is my fault that you were 
not informed.” 

Harold’s face darkened angrily. 

‘*So, then, this was a theatrical scene arranged for my benefit,” he said. 
‘¢ Fortune favors your plans, in making me a spectator.” 

‘“‘O Mr. Creighton! Essie knew nothing about it,” said Miss Nelson. 
‘*Let me explain myself. You commanded me to break to her gently the 
fact that you had deserted her, and that you never again should regard 
her as your wife. This was a hard task, but I meant to perform it, fear- 
ing that less friendly lips would disclose it and break her heart. It was for 
fear of this that I took her from your house, and kept her in seclusion. I 
waited, hoping that change of scene would restore something of her usual 
serenity. Your absence seemed to deprive her of all interest in life. Her 
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only pleasure was in study. She wished to learn all that should please 
you in a wife ; all that would make her an interesting companion to you 
upon your return. I could not make up my mind to take from her this 
motive—the sole interest that made it worth her while to live. Then 
came the time when Essie found that the desire to live was not for 
herself alone, and her hopes of maternity changed her dreary regret 
into a cheerful expectation. Her mind was more than ever filled with 
delighted anticipations of your coming. I could not then undeceive her; 
and when she was so very ill, and the doctors despaired of her life, I was 
so thankful that her heart was fuil of happy trust in you. When she re- 
covered, and her delight in the baby was such a pretty thing to witness, it 
was equally impossible for me to fulfil my promise to you. I put it off 
from week to week, and month to month. I resigned myself at last to 
destiny. I could not be cruel to her when I loved her so well. If you ad- 
here to your resolution, she must hear it from your own lips. I did 
not sanction her coming to your house here, for I had no faith in your 
promise to meet her; but she met all my arguments with her determined 
belief in your speedy return. She was heartbroken that our letters 
did not reach you, and that no word came from you, except indirectly, 
that you were alive and well. ‘If he knew about the baby, he would come 
at once,’ she said. I own that I was cruel to her in that I begged Mr. 
Hamilton to give you no news of the child He received no answers to 
his letters, and was not sure that they reached you ; so he yielded the more 
readily to my arguments. I thought if you knew of the child while your 
heart remained untouched by the sight of its mother’s happiness in it, you 
might remove it from her care. I feared for Essie—” 

At this moment Miss Nelson was interrupted by the screams from the 
servants, who loudly called her name. She placed the baby in the crib and 
ran to the door. 

‘*Come quick, mum! come quick! Mrs. Creighton is dying!” cried 
Mary. 

Miss Nelson rushed down stairs. Harold followed close behind her. 
The servants stared at him in amazement. The housekeeper came forward 
to salute him ; but Harold strode past all and entered the parlor, where 
Essie lay unconscious on the floor. A lady was retreating from the room. 
Harold caught her by the hand. 

‘¢What have you done to my wife, Clara?” he exclaimed. 

‘Good heavens! how you have startled me,” cried Mrs. Patterson, 
the color mounting to her temples. ‘‘I had no idea you were within a 
hundred miles. I am very sorry for Mrs. Creighton’s indisposition. It is 
only a faint. Let go my hand, sir. Perhaps you do not know that you 
are hurting me.” 

‘* You must tell me what you have said to Essie,” insisted Harold, re- 
taining his grasp. ‘‘ You came here with no friendly purpose.” 

‘*T came for a friendly cali,” said Mrs. Patterson. ‘‘I am only just 
home from Europe. But I thought it a kindness to tell her what she should 
have known long ago-—that you never loved any woman but me, and that 
you married her only to revenge yourself on me—a purpose in which you 
signally failed, succeeding only in wrecking your own happiness beyond 
repair. Every one but this silly child has seen your dislike for her and 
your desperate regret for your folly. It is a wonder the little love-sick 
fool should not have heard of it sooner, if she was too blind to read it in 
your eyes.” 
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Harold flung her hand from him. 

‘*Murderess !” he said, and, turning his back on her, he entered the par- 
lor amid the crowd of weeping servants, knelt beside the motionless form, 
which showed no signs of returning animation, then lifted her in his arms 
and bore her up the stairs. 

‘* Send for the doctor,” he said hoarsely. 

This had already been done by Miss Nelson. Essie was laid upon the 
bed, and Harold kissed her cold lips again and again. 

‘*She is dead,” he said. ‘‘O Essie! Essie! speak to me and tell me 
you do not hate me.’ 

His voice and the touch of his lips restored Essie. She sprang up, and 
gazed wildly at him with a smile which changed to an expression of 
horror. When the doctor arrived, she was wildly delirious. 

‘*] think it is a temporary cerebral disturbance brought on by sudden 
shock,” he said in answer to Harold’s anxious inquiries. ‘‘She may re- 
cover in an hour or so, if my remedies are faithfully applied. On the 
other hand, it may be an affair of weeks.” 

Harold sat and held Essie’s hand and listened to her ravings, which were 
of him, her love, and his desertion. The baby, forgotten in its crib, awoke 
and began to cry. The nurse carried it away, soothing it. Harold felt as 
he were ina dream. He allowed no other hand to arrange Essie’s pillows 
or to give her the medicine prescribed. As ‘he sat silent in the dimly 
lighted room, his conscience awoke and pronounced judgment against 
him. No one could so pitilessly have arraigned him for his faults, or 
so sternly have demanded justice, as this silent and unaccustomed 
monitor. 

‘* Tf she lives, I will prove my repentance,” he said to himself. ‘‘ If she 
should die—” He shuddered at the thought. 

At last the anodynes given took effect, and Essie slept. 

‘Tet her child be present when she awakes,” said the doctor. ‘ All will 
depend on her first impressions.” 

He took leave, promising to call again before midnight. The little Hal 
was sent for, and was brought sleeping in his nurse’s arms. 

“Give him to me,” said Harold. He held him tenderly hour after hour 
while Essie slept, and strange new emotions awoke within him from the 
contact of that little form. The curly head lay against his arm. The 
curls were Essie’s own—a dull gold. The shape of his handsome, imperious 
baby mouth was ludicrously like that of his father. It seemed to Harold 
that the feelings which belonged to the past three years, and which he had 
east aside and desired to annihilate, had been reserved and stored up by 
the fates to overwhelm him with at this moment. All the possible joys 
came in ghostly shapes to reproach him that they had no actual existence ; 
and the sorrows Essie had borne—the longing, the impatience, the pangs of 
hope deferred—recurred as if made real bv a strange, intuitive sympathy 
that stirred within him at the touch of the baby's hand. 

When Essie awoke with a slight start, she saw Harold, with tears in his 
eyes, holding her curly-haired darling close to his breast. The sight of the 
tenderness in Harold’s face was like balm to her heart. Nothing else, per- 
haps, could have saved her reason ; for with returning consciousness, came 
a sorrowful thoughts. She sat up and stretched out her arms for 
the chi 

‘‘Give him to me,” she said jealously. 

Harold obeyed, and sank on his knees beside the hed, 
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‘Essie, darling, forgive me,” he said. ‘‘I have been a wretch. Ido 
not deserve your pity ; but tell me you forgive me.” 

‘* How did you come here?” asked Essie. ‘‘It is all like adream. The 
last I knew she was telling me—” 

‘‘Oh, forget that, Essie,” cried Harold, seizing her hand and kissing it. 
‘¢ Believe what you choose of me in the past—we will talk of that to-mor- 
row. But be my good, little, forgiving wife. I am with you now, and I 
promise before Heaven never to forsake you. Kiss me and tell me you 
forgive me.” 

Essie leaned her head on her hand and began to weep. 

‘‘Oh, if I could only believe you, what heaven it would be!” she said. 
‘“‘But how well I remember the time when I told you I should die if you 
did not love me, and you replied, ‘ Well, Essie, you need not die yet. 
Give me a kiss ;’ and yet all the time your heart was as cold as a stone to 
me. I wonder you could so easily have deceived me ; but then I was a 
silly child, living only in you. I had no thought outside of you. Now I 
have Hal, and I believe I could learn after a while, if I tried very hard, to 
care as little for you as you do for me, if only I might have my dear baby. 
You will never take him from me ?” she asked, looking up suddenly. ‘‘She 
said—Mrs. Patterson said you might learn to endure my presence for the 
sake of the child, but that you would much more likely separate me from 
him, so that he might be brought up by some one who would be fitted by 
birth and breeding to rear your child. I had borne all the rest she told 
me—the knowledge that all my love and trust of you was founded on a lie, 
—but it was that that tore my heart in two. I wonder I lived through it.” 

A deep furrow appeared on Harold’s brow. He rose and paced the floor. 

‘*No wonder you think of me as a monster,” he said. ‘‘T see now the 
injustice I have done you; but I really thought when I married you that 
in lifting you from the poverty you were in and surrounding you with 
every material comfort, I did you at least no injury by my recklessness.” 

‘‘Oh, you have been generous, more than generous,” said Essie; ‘‘ but 
you forgot that in marrying me, you gave me, like Undine, a soul. I was 
no longer a child to be satisfied with toys, but a woman hungering for your 
love. It would have been kinder to have told me all at first. I should - 
not now have to doubt you, remembering the past. I thought you so grand, 
so noble. I did not believe your lips could utter a lie. When you told me 
you must go to Europe, I did not doubt the necessity of it, although I suf- 
fered fifty deaths in that hour.” 

Harold grew pale. 

‘*T lied to you,” he said, ‘“‘ because I thought you were a child who must 
be pacified. I believed that you would soon forget me.” 

‘Oh, it has been a great, a terrible mistake—our marriage,” said Essie, 
clasping her hands. ‘‘If 1 had not been so foolish and ignorant, I must 

_ have known that from the first. I was so far beneath you in rank, so un- 
attractive and uneducated! If it had not been for the fairy stories with 
which my head was filled, I must have known better. Miss Williams made 
a mistake in lending me those books. I thought it no great wonder then 
that a king should marry a beggar maid, but now I see how impossible it 
is that you should ever truly love me, as you loved Miss Vaughn, for in- 
stance. Pity for me might make you tolerate me. You have been ve 
kind since my foolish faint. How tired you must be sitting up half the 
night after a long journey. I must repay your kindness by considering 
what will be for your good in the future. No doubt it is best that we 
should live apart, Your decision, so cruelly carried out, was the wisest 
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after all. I could never be a congenial companion to you. Wecould never 
forget the past. Give me Hal; promise never to take him from me, and I 
will leave you to-morrow forever.” 

Essie looked at her husband with eyes eloquent with entreaty. She 
laced one arm across the child who slumbered at her side, as if to defend 
im from approach. A jealous pang shot through Harold’s heart. 

‘‘T have indeed made shipwreck of my happiness,” he said bitterly. 
** You will not believe me now if I tell you that for the last two years your 
image alone has filled my mind. When I saw you with your child this 
evening, so beautiful in your maternal pride, a rush of love came into my 
heart. It is not the love I gave to Clara Vaughn—you are right ; but it is 
strong enough to obliterate the past, to hide from remembrance all inequal- 
ities of station, and to give you your husband’s life-long affection. ill 
you accept it? Forget your wounded pride. Stay with me, Essie.” 

Essie’s heart beat quick with emotion. She could not withstand the elo- 
quence of his tone, the irresistible appeal in his eyes. It was so new to 
see Harold a suppliant for-her pity ; but love forbade her to prolong his 
trial. She opened her arms, and as he bent beside her she clasped his 
head to her bosom. Tears of joy fell from her eyes. 

‘*T am still a foolish child,” she said, ‘‘and I love you, Harold, more 
than all the world besides.” 

Their lips met in the first long kiss of mutual love. A load seemed 
lifted from Harold’s heart. Life at the same time acquired a deeper mean- 
ing. Its seriousness and its responsibilities were newly revealed to him. 
He was no longer to live for himself alone. Two lives were bound up in 
his. The day of selfish isolation was past. All mankind seemed linked 
to him by ties of common sympathy. Men who had wives and children 
were his brothers. In imagination he sat by their firesides and discussed 
with them the best means of rearing and educating a family. The family 
is but the State in miniature, and no office in the State is so responsible as 
that of fatherhood. He had read this, he believed ; now he realized it. 
Here his thoughts became confused. Overcome by weariness, he had 
fallen asleep as he sat by Essie’s bed. 

She held his hand and watched him with shining eyes. Little Hal also 
slumbered at her side; and Essie’s heart seemed to overflow with the 
deep delight. that filled her being. She did not reason about it, but ac- 
cepted it with gratitude as a gift from Heaven. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ess!£ was in the conservatory, tending her husband’s orchids with lov- 
ing fingers, while little Hal crept on the floor and clung to her skirts, when 
Mrs. Gresham entered in her usual hasty manner. She flung her arms 
about Essie’s neck and kissed her. 

‘*Harold has told me all about it and I am so very glad,” she said. 
‘*What a lovely child! Essie, you are a happy woman. Your face de- 
clares it. Oh, how I envy you !” 

‘*Come into the parlor,” said Essie. ‘‘ Let us sit down here and talk. 
You have always been so kind to me. You are the first I should like to 
tell my happiness to after dear Miss Nelson. The only one, indeed. All 
others can read it, as you have done, in my face. But you must be happy 
too. Let me help you to be.” 

‘Oh, how can I, Essie ?” said Ione, drearily. ‘1 hava chosen my path 
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and I must walk in it. Mr. Gresham is not a man to make advances and 
acknowledge himself to be in the wrong; and until he explains his con- 
duct I do not see howI can attempt a reconciliation. It would be be- 
neath my dignity.” 

‘¢T will ask him to dinner to-day,” said Essie. ‘‘ Harold shall find out 
all that he has concealed from you. The worst truth is so much better 
than suspicion. If he shows signs of penitence, I will send for you. 
You can come in unexpectedly, and I will contrive that you shall have an 
opportunity for explanation. If all is well we will go to the theatre this 
evening as a party of four to see Booth in Hamlet, and show two united 
households to our friends in Centreville.” 

‘*Oh, Essie, if you succeed, how happy I shall be,” said Ione. ‘‘ But 
the first step is the most difficult. Harold can never succeed in making 
him unbosom his secret. As for myself, I dread to hear it.” 

‘* Let us hope for the best,” said Essie. 

Mrs. Gresham passed the day in an agony of suspense. At six o’clock 
she received a note from Essie. 

‘*Come at once. We expect to have a delightful theatre party.” 

Ione dressed herself, her heart fluttering with expectation. She took 
particular pains with her toilet, and examined her face critically in the 
mirror for the last time before she descended to her carriage. 

‘* That little wrinkle between my eyebrows is something new,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ the result of anxiety ; and there is an unmistakable line about 
the corners of my mouth. When I smile it is not noticed, and I hope 
henceforth to smile continually.” 

Fortifying herself with hope, she entered her brother’s drawing-room. 
Frank Gresham stood at one of the windows with his back to her. No 
one else was visible. Murmuring a few words, Ione was about to retreat 
when her husband turned around, caught sight of her, and hurried for- 
ward. 

“Tone,” he said, extending his hand, ‘‘ Harold encourages me to be- 
lieve that you will forgive me when you know all. I have been so miser- 
able. I know you will hate me, but I may as well make the effort I have 
tried in vain for the last three years to gain courage for, and confess to 
you the miserable secret that has made a barrier between us all this 
time.” 

Ione gasped. ‘‘Go on,” she said ; ‘‘I can no longer bear suspense.” 

‘* George Harding was with us at the seashore that summer, you will 
remember,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘‘I had met him the previous winter in 
New York, and he had persuaded me to engage in a speculation in a 
silver mine in Nevada of which he was half owner. He promised me a 
fortune, and his arguments appeared so convincing that I agreed to 
purchase the other half of the stock. Not having ready money of my 
own, I ventured to borrow the hundred thousand dollars of yours which 
you had given me to invest for you in government bonds. I did not 
consult you, for I knew your dread of speculation, and I was so sure 
Icould return it to you doubled, that I had no scruples of conscience. 
‘‘Harding left Seagrove the day after we arrived there. His manner 
had already filled me with apprehension, and the next day I received a 
telegram from a correspondent in Nevada containing my death warrant, 
almost, in the words ‘ Alice has busted.’ This technical phrase you will 
not perhaps understand. The silver mine was named The Alice. It had 
tailed as a speculation. I was ruined forever in your esteem and my 
own. I dared not tell you what I had done. I succeeded in keeping it a 
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secret, hoping perhaps something could yet be done. It was like a haunt- 
ing shadow ever present beside me. You asked me to read with you. I 
was ill-tempered and unsympathetic. I thought that if you knew the vil- 
lain Ney you would not ask me to share your innocent pursuits. I was 
afraid—” 

‘* Nonsense !” interrupted Ione. ‘‘ Villain indeed! It was what almost 
any one would have done under the circumstances. You meant to repay 
me twofold. Let the money go. My tastes are simple, you know. I 
have never spent a quarter of my income. We will economize ; and, al- 
though it will be a sacrifice of theory to necessity, Frank, I think that 
henceforth we shall find it cheaper to dismiss Mrs. Rogers, and begin a 
joint establishment with me for housekeeper.” 

She smiled and held out her hand to her husband. He seized it, and 
kissed it fervently. ‘‘Oh, Ione!” he said, ‘I do not deserve this un- 
paralleled generosity.° To think what a miserable fool I have been, tor- 
menting myself and you for years, when you pardon my fault at a word. 
A lifetime of devotion will not atone to you for this noble proof of your 
magnanimous soul.” 

‘Say no more,” said Ione. ‘‘I have also been in fault. Will you ac- 
cept me as housekeeper ?” 

‘“‘The very thing I have always desired,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘‘ Of 
course it is expensive running two establishments where one will answer ; 
and since you are so generous, Ione, I will confess I have always disliked 
the practical working of our theory. It is very good asa theory, but I do 
not desire to live on a higher level than the rest of the world. We will 
take the good and the bad together and see if we cannot be as happy as 
Harold and his wife. The course of our true love has not been as rough 
as theirs.” 

Essie found the reconciled husband and wife seated hand in hand on a 
sofa. Harold entered close behind her with his young son in his arms. 
Ione ran blushing to greet Essie, and hid her face on her shoulder as she 
whispered, 

‘*God bless you, Essie, for what you have done for us. It was so easy 
to forgive him. I thought all along it was something about a woman, 
and the dear fellow has never had a thought but of me. I would not 
have him know the base injustice I have done him. I need his forgive- 
ness, if he did but know it.” 

‘** All’s well that ends well,’” said Harold, tossing the baby in his 
arms, ‘‘ and now let us go into dinner.” . 
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12 Urion Square, East, 
29 NEW YORF 
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BOOK 


Its prospects were never brighter. 

from readers come with almost every mail, and the voice of the newspaper press 

of the country, so far as it is heard at all, is unanimous in its praise. 
During the past year a number of improvements were made in BOOK 


Is now in its Seventh Year. 


NEWS. 
made as they suggest themselves. 


They were but a beginning. 


NEWS 


Kind words 


Other changes for the better will be 


Among the well-known writers who are to 


prepare special articles for BOOK NEWS this year, are Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Pro . Chas. F. Richardson, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Burr, and Prof. Jobn Bach McMaster, and there will be contributions from many 
of the authors who have already made their bow to BOOK NEWS readers. 
BOOK NEWS (52 /o 112 big pages) is 5 cents a copy, or 50 cents a year. 


SOME NEWSPAPER OPINIONS. 


‘*Boox News gives more prompt, impartial, and 
accurate information concerning books than any 
publication we know ef. No one who aims to keep 
up with the current literature can afford to miss its 
monthly visits.’—Indianapolis News. 


“*Replete with much valuable information relating 
to new books, and ought to find its way into every 
household.” — West Chester Local News. 


** For him who can buy and read only a few books, 
and yet would have a fairly good knowledge of cur- 
rent literature, it is very valuable.”—The Pacific 
Baptist. 

“Book News improves with each successive issue. 
As a means of information about new books and their 
prices it has come to be a recognized authority.”— 
Jewish Exponent. 

“There are hundreds of people who defer purchas- 
ing books until they have received their copy of 
Boox News.’’—Philadelphia News. 

“*Book News is worth far more than its price.”— 
York Daily. 

“The detached portrait of some prominent author 
sent with each month’s issue is really worth the 
subscription price for a year.”—Newark, N. J., 
Advocate. 


“Book News is decidedly the best periodical of its 
kind. It only costs 50 cents a year, and is invaluable 
to bookish men.”—The Episcopal Methodist. 


‘*Boox News not only contains information about 
and prices of the new and standard publications, but 
it has engravings of leading authors and sketches of 
the prominent writers, and keeps you posted upon 
literary topics of the day.”"—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘Full of information in regard to new books, and 
very instructive to people of literary pursuits or 
tastes.” —Toledo Blade, 


‘“‘4 Book News reader can form a very good idea 
of what books are best worthy his attention.” —Phila- 
delphia Times. 

“ For 50 cents a year, the price of this magazine, 
one can keep well up in the literature of the day.”- 
Louisville Christian Observer. 


‘“‘A finger-post pointing out the best in current 
literature.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“Book News gives all the news about books worth 
having. It is a true guid> to buying. '’—Philadelphia 
Call. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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amateur, will be interested in 


THE WRITER 


The Successful Boston Magazine for 
Literary Workers. 


It is the only periodical in the world devoted 
wholly to explaining the details of literary produc- 
tion, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable 
to all who write, or who are interested in literary 
work. THE WRITER is edited by a practical news- 
paper man, of long and varied experience, and al’ 
its articles, by well-known literary people, are prac- 
tical, helpful, timely, bright, and interesting. Its 
department of Queries and Answers alone is worth 
to any reader many times the cost of the magazine. 
The department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions 
gives many ideas about saving and easing labor at 
the desk. The department of Literary Articles in 
Periodicals is the only published index of literary 
articles printed in the daily and weekly papers and 
in the magazines, and makes a file of THE WRITER 
essential in every library. The bound volumes of 
the magazine make the best handbook of journalism 
extant. 

The price of THE WRITER is 


410 Cents a Number; One Dollar a Year. 


When ordering the Magazine ask for a 
Prospectus of 


The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 


Which aids writers in finding the best markets for 
their manuscript, and serves as a medium between 
author and publisher. It also gives honest advice 
and unprejudiced criticism of manuscript, when de- 
sired. 

For full particulars address, naming BELFORD’s 
MAGAZINE, 


THE WRITER, 
Box No. 1905. BOSTON, MASS. 
No Sample Copies of THE WRITER are Sent Free. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


Epitep BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular form, is 
filled with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. Its range of 
topics, which is widening with the advance of science, includes— 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT. 

SCIENTIFIC ETHICS ; MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

MAN'S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EXPLORATION, ETC. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely-engraved Portrait of some 
eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David A. 
Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W. K. Brooks, Grant Allen, 
E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, Appleton Morgan, Felix 
L. Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio Hale, Edward 8. Morse, J. 8. New- 
berry, Eugene L. Richards, N. 8. Shaler, D. G@. Thompson. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 


“*The Popular Science Monthly’ has long since | it stands alone. It has done more to > Potee 
taken its place as the one magazine which deals with | science than all other publications added together, 
science in a popular manner. In this respect it cer-| and well deserves the marked success which it has 
solid for a large and growing 'y of readers its 
rosperi ae i “There is no diminution in the excellence of this 
magazine since Prof. Youmans’s death. It is well 
““*The Popular Science Monthly’ is devoted to| established, and has the highest fame for a work of 
nothin as it ane yet its kind.”—Boston Herald. 
covered— at a azards, and ir tive o - 
consequences. . . . To thoughtfully read ‘The Popu- The magazine is as trenchant, progressive, thor. 
lar Science Monthly’ is to have mastered at least the | Oughly informed, = full of ability as it ever was. 


rudiments of the largest education that has yet been | Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 
ess. 


attained on earth.”—New York Mail and Expr “*The Popular Science Monthly ” ean not be ex- 
“This magazine has made a field for itself, in which | celled.”\—_Hartford (Conn.) Evening Post. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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PERIODICALS 


> 


MAGAZINE 


Che Cheapest, the Brightest, Plustrated Monthly 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY 


IN THE BROADEST AND CLEAREST SENSE OF THE WORD. 


Its stories, sketches, and descriptive articles are contributed by the most 

ular writers in this country, and are designed to meet the wants in every 
oak k of life, 

No other magazine published gives so much and such varied readine 
matter at anything approximating the price of this popular monthly. 

Its humorous department, under he name of Quacks, is celebrated the 
world over for its bright sayings, and is alone worth the price of the 
magazine. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Under vigorous and intelligent management Draxr’s Macazine is 
making loag strides towards fame and fortune as an illustrated monthly, 
publishel at the exceedingly low price of $1.00 a year. There is nothing 


else cheap about it. —New York Sun. 
Draxe’s Macazine is exceptionally bright and readable. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 


The most popular dollar monthly published. — Dickson (Dak.) Press. 
The cheapest and best ten-cent publication ever placed before the — 


—Danbury 
Everybody should read Draxe’s Macazine and see for 
much good and valuable reading it contains. —Hotel Maii. 


Good illustrations adorn the pages, and stories, pe and other articles 
of unusual merit are numerous. hington Republican. 


The well-known humorous department termed Quackxs, is loaded at both 
ends with funny stories, sketches, paragraphs, and illustrations. 
—Cooley’s Weekly. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE 


IS SOLD AT THE POPULAR PRICE OF 10 CENTS A COPY OR $1.00 A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES wii be sent to those who t lat bscribing on receipt of 2 cents 


to cover postage. 


DRAKE’S MAGAZINE, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


7, 

ay <>, 


Gravures. 


‘Dimensions.24x30 in 


A Series of 


Price, $2.00 each: 
worth, $7.00. THE GREATEST PAINTINGS. 


Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


The famous are reproduced on steel pepe by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insuree 
= shade, and the minutest de e original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel plates. 

The frames are 34% inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in ‘‘ antique style,” with gih 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store 

Any one of these f: framed pictures, ‘carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express or 
receipt oF $2.00, or C. O. D., $2.25. _ Pictures without Samee, cents. The trade supplied. 

Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list : 


Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ before Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. 

The Wagner. Rixe, by J. E. Meissonier. Bridge. From 

Defence of Cham ta B.E. | acient "Italy, J.M. W. Turner. | Columbus at the Court of Ferd 
Détailte Natural Roc! thedral S iret nand and Isabella, by V. Brosik 

Hard Hit, by w rchardson. in “the of the ** 1814," or Napoleon's Retreat, by 

ae I. on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J.'L. E. Meissonier. 


o Complete View of Niagara Falls. —— of the Columbia From 
Tre Bisionary's Story. by J. | hen Nature. ‘ature. 


Publishers ot this azine address A. J. BISHOP, Publisher, 
2Bese pictures. University Place, New Work City. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


‘FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P * ROE, 
Author of ** Oper:ng a Chestnut Burr, ‘ Barriers Burned Away,’’ ‘An Original Selle. 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. ete. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents. 

. P. soe oas oo rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
@ories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christiana, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. 
“Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished oovels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature, 

“Found, Yet Lest” is probably the climax of his genius. 

't is published exclusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 

oniy one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 


ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be sapptied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


BUTLER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
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‘ Dr. Gunn’s Famity Mepicines. 


OYSPEPSIA PILL,—A Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. 
—— Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 
| TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 never failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women. 
: Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, —— 


MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilwous and Malariai 
‘|*  . Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


WEURODINE PILL.—4 SZecific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, 
| Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills———— 

HOME LIVER PILL.—A radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colic 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills) Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 

Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 

RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in 
Muscles and Joints. 

—— Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


WERVE TONIC PILL.—A radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Vitality, etc. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 

ALTERATIVE PILL.—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 

Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 

CHOLERA PILL.—/or Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


OIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
WORM LOZENCE. —This Lczenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 
for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 
oT in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 
each box. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUCH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sore 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. 
EF Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prices 
Gall these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 


18 E. 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NERVO-VITINE. 


If the nervous organization is bat in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown, 
Nervo-Vitine is the greatest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 
General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system, 
Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


JECORINE. 


nis is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy ot 
rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a ss to tell you the fact. The coated 
tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and Sy are infor. 
mation enough. These empiome mean more or less Constipation, Biliousnegs, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
the use of Jecorine. Price, $1.90 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine, 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it ae, take daily Nervo-Vitine, 
It is life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
and there’s a sure cure in each dose. ; 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
gpnnot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the diseases. Besides these 
ere are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, ciczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
—- wherein Cutisanine is a never failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hun 
loses, 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease of the =~ of the United States is Dyspepsia. Millions are 
troubled with this complaint of ly assimilated civilization. In all its forms, from 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas ‘knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel likes 
yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL. 


Make remittances to D. B. TRENOR, 


20 E. 18th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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JOHN CHAMBERLIN’S, 
Macpherson Square, Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S is not a restaurant alone, nor 
yet a hotel. It is an institution, through which society 
men and statesmen graduate to influence and place. 
To have rooms at Chamberlin’s is to have access to 
the circles, squares, and triangles of political and 
social Washington.—DONN PIATT. 


Society is safe; civilization progresses. Genial John 
Welcher, now no more, is succeeded by genial John 
Chamberlin. Le roti est mort—vive le roi.— The late 
SAMUEL WARD to LORD ROSEBERRY: 
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Our «ONLY = NOVELTY FOR 1689 
IS ONE THAT NEVER FADES. 


It is Evergreen, Perennial, Hardy and Useful. 
It is Always “Standard,” Never a Dwarf. ? 


It Flowers and Fruits Every Month in the Year, 


It was originated and ‘‘ introduced” in 1846 by Andrew Jackson 
Downing, the father of American Horticulture. Improved by ‘‘ culture,” 
selection,” ‘‘ crossing” and grafting,” by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Thos. . 
Meehan, Henry T. Williams, and others, assisted by nearly all of the 
practical, successful workers in American Horticulture during the past 
42 years. Thus it has been 

THOROUGHLY TESTED by time, in nearly every land and clime, by 
hundreds of thousands of people. Its careful examination and use every 
month will make any bit of earth, in-doors or out-doors, to produce abun- 
dantly of ALL desirable growing things that are fitted for culture. Thisis 

NO IMPROBABLE WONDER, but is the exact truth, being simply our way f 
of describing that monthly product of knowledge, experience. skill, and 
hard work—THE AMERICAN GARDEN magazine (which also unites the 
old Horticulturist, the Gardener’s Monthly, and the Floral Cabinet)—to-day » | < 
unquestionably the foremost monthly periodical devoted to horticulture. 

The AMERICAN GARDEN is an illustrated Monthly Magazine rapidly tak- 
ing rank in popularity and influence among the great magazines of the day. 

ubscription price, $2 a year; 20 centsa copy. Specimen for 14 cents. 

Good pay to respectable persons, teachers, gardeners, farmers, etc., as 
agents. 


E, H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, New York 


IN HARDY ROSES 
EVER OFFERED, 


ol 
chaser can 


acopy of 
of America, now ready; revised and enlarged; new rhape; new type; elegant 
\ cover ; a frontispiece, and Colored Plates, Contains oe itetenion and de- 
scription cf every popclar plant, flower and vegetable, and prices of same, No bogus MM 
Hard offers, We donot advertise ‘two dollars’ worth for ecnts,” but we do give money’s 
xz and quantity. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables. Price 
a 


tueioo good for that amount in Seeds, so that the book is 
eal JAS. VICK SEEUSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CoO., 

22 East 18th Street. cor. Broadway, New York Citv. 

Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 

Name 
Post-Office 
County. 
Date State_- 
N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 


payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 
Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 
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Stiped Hose. The Greatest Novelty 
4 a Ky It originated with us in 1885 ; is entirely hardy, having endured tle rigor of our northcrn 
winters without protection, Write us ROSE FRER. Flowers large and fra 
/\ 4 and learn how you can havea plantgf 11 sat- 
in distin striped, and dashed with carmine ; free blcomer ; not an 


TE ROY TAMBING OUTFIT! 


All other Stamping Outhte Fle into Utter Fastgnificance when brought 


in comparison with our T ROYAL OUT. 
who hav other outfits throw them 
less, after examining our new incomparable Royal Stam 
d are contained in our new and every 


<4 is wild with delight. No such Stam 


who sec 
Outfit could be bought ordinarily for a less price than 
‘or 


ch 
Pansy, 5inches high, 1 design for 4 loth, 1 ‘Shavion Dove, 4inches 
high, 1 Outline Girl, 7 inches h. spray Wheat, 5 inches we 1 
Fuchsias, 5 inch’ Tulip design, 5 inches high, i Girl with Hoop, & 

nches ee, 1 Tinsel design, 5 inches wide, 1 d for Shaving Cup, 5inches high, 1 
ne- 


es, 
tails and Grasses, 15 inches high, 1 Braiding Pattern ~t /-%. d a , 2 Inches 
wide, 1 cluster Geraniums, 10 inches high, 1 Pond ily design, 6x7 inches, 1 Flower 
len Rod, 7 inches high, 1 Bouquet 


ica, 8 48 columns every week, Did we e tto make 
the usual Prone we this = than dollars. FREE. —To 
n sen us two (2) su ions ie American Rural Home, an 00, we send t! 
FREE. dress all orders to RURAL HOME CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


June 1st, 1888, the publication of 


* BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


was begun, by the well-known publishing house of Messrs. BELForRD. CLARKE & Co., of New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, having an invested capital exceeding $500,000. 

By reason of well-laid and carefully executed plans, its circulation has now reached some 35,000 copies 
1 month, of which nearly 20,000 are paid subscribers, and 10,000 to 13,000 are sold on the news-stands. 

ith the unrivalled facilities and characteristic energy of this firm, the present monthly edition is but a 

nucleus of a much larger circulation in the near future. The publishers are sparing no expense to make it a 
welcome visitor in every home. 

The Book departments in over 50 of the Largest Retail Dry Goods Stores of the United States are con- 
trolled by BeLForp, CLarke & Co., and the sale of BELForD’s is pushed with vigor. 

BELFORD’S MAGAZINE contains discussions on important political and economic questions of 

day, written in a fearless, able, and independent manner, by the best authorities; Articles, Sketches, and 
Stories of the highest literary merit, by foremost authors, and each number has a 


COMPLETE NOVEL 
by one of the most popular writers. 


SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 


Goes to Press on the 15th of each month. 


All communications relating to advertising should always be addressed to 


BROMFIELD, COLVER & CO., 


Managers Advertising Department, 
658 Broadway, New York. 


~ 
at 

——> Great Royal Outfit. Every lady in the land who is inter- 4, \ Biel Rapes 
ested in fancy work and home decoration surely wants one Y 
of our Great Royal Outfits. The like was never seen be- 
= fore. This great outfit contains patterns’ 
suitable for every sort and kind of pat- \ 
made on best legal bond paper wide mar- 
178 ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
)) consisting of one handsome Alphabet of 26 letters, 1 Boy, 
{ with Bouquet of Flowers, 71-2 inches high, 1 Bird on Bough, 
4x4 inches,1 School-girl with Books and Slate,9 inches high 
FuCnSsIAS, SX¥ Inches, and Many others, +5 feren esigns in all, suitable for 
every branch of fancy work. We also send with this outfit one box Best Black Pow- hs Pees oe 
der, one extra good Pad, 1 Book of a Instructions, and pack all cirefully in a neat 4 sie ees 
box and send post-paid toany address. We willsend the Royal Stamping Outfit, post-paid, Sa Me poe 
Americon Ru ‘ome for one vear fo 20 no loading 
{ 
i” 
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DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


t in the world. Examine his 


H 
1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
made in Congress, Button an 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


own as a fraud, 
by W. BROCKTON, MASS 


Foot Power Machinery, 


Tae Onty Work or THE PUBLISHED. Workers or Wooo on Meat, 


The Housewife’s Practical Candy Maker. |  jrithout steam of 


Comprising Recipes for the Finest Home-made 
Candies, especially for manufacture in the 
American Rohen. By G. V. FRYE. — 12mo. or Home Training, 
Bound in best English Cloth. Price, $1 With them bors over gan acquire jour- 
‘ore “go 

BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Liss Free. 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


x ENTEMTAINING OLD. 
Registered. 


WESTERN SERIES. 


“raz,” |” OPIUM HABIT CURED. 


“WASHINGTON TERRITORY,” “OREGON,” ‘‘CALI- One Thousand Dollars Reward for an 
FORNIA,” “BRITISH COLUMBIA,” “ ALASKA,” “optum Fort pod I cannot Cure Paine 
AND “YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARE.” COLLINS. La Porte, Ind. 
10,000 miles of Territory accurately illustrated and 
described in rotation. Cities, Scenery, etc. 
No advertising matter inserted. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 
Mailed, prepaid, for for $1.30. 


ADDRESS : 
AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PR’I’G AND PUBL’G SOCIETY 
20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


way Dean’s Spinal Sup 


Grand Tour.”—“ YEeLLowsto: Pant. 
«Bee World’s Wonderland.” Album con 


recei ice. P. O. order, & 
Pogictered tetter, bank draft (otherwise af sender's risk) 
Send for illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


W. RILEY, Publisher, OPIUM @ CURED) 


No. 9 Globe Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. EELEY Dwight 


ANEQ 
$5.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE. 
00 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. 
wee POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE, 
EXTRA VALUE CALF SHOE. 
All 
ESS SSS FOR 
4 
PESTER 
NUL Tours: | 
“ 
octavo pages, 
1. “The Great Northwest.”—Contains 348 pages de 
matter, 44 full- illustrations and maps of th - 
Flexible cloth, price, $1.00. 
i 2. “The Northern Pacific Tour.”—From the Lake’ 
' and Mississippi River to the Pacific, ‘Puget Sound,” and 
: | Alaska. Album contains 76 views <= by Chas. Frey, 7 
% illustrations. Album in gilt, ped leatherette binding. 
: Guide, illustrated paper covers. Album and Guide complete, 
ce, $1.00. rting Corse 
e spine ; relieves the 
muscles 0 back; protects the spine from 
cold ; corrects stooping Habits, and is a comfor® 
the Par able and elegantly fitting corset. Made of 
coutil, double stitched, white or drab. 
prepaid : Ladies’, with shoulder 
00 5 without brace, $2.00. Abdou 
State sise of corset usnally worn. Liberal terme to 
890 , — Noe 
= 


To KNOW THAT ALL THE TROUBLES OF SPRING COMPI 
CAN BE RELIEVED QUICKER BY MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 
IF YOUR BABY DOES NOT THRIVE, 
NEVER CHANGE ITS FOOD, 


the hi; 
Murdock’s Liquid Food and Sup) sisorien, fore and 
after an operation, we build up the patient so much as 
to make it safe to operate, and give a rapid recovery, 
own 

BY THE LAST 7 MONTHS’ WORK, OUR OPERATIONS NUM- 
BERING ABOUT 500, WITH BUT TWO DEATHS. 

The women who have been operated on have suffered 
from 1 to 24 years, and were under medical treatment 
most of the time Many of them, brought in on their 
own beds, some in such condition from oe a 
and similar troubles that we had to burn their beds, by 
I WANT IT. remaining 20 or 40 days they were restored to health. 


We have had some of the severest cases known in sur- 
but add five or more drops at each feed- 
ing of Murdock’s Liquid Food, and its d 
lost or needed vitality will be restored ( fo 


pa 
: i , and f the United State far South as T . 

in less than thirty days. West as Nebraska, North as Minnesota, and the Middle 
It is invaluable when you are weaning the baby or 
when it is teething. If you will take one teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful yourself before each meal and on 
retiring, you will receive as much benefit as the baby. usetts our Liquid Food is a household bottle; for the 


‘ it has done the women of Massachusetts that have & 

mn operated on, their friends see and realize that it & 
must do as much for their families, old and young, that & 
are suffering and need local treatment, as new bl will & 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, | | 


WHOM WE CAN REFER—CAME FROM 120 CITIES AND TOWNS 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSARIES. 


No Home can afford to he without them. Ask your local dealers for them, 


Heap’s Patent Inodorous Earth Closet. 


This cut represents the Bedroom Commode which is the cheapest ever offered 
to the public, The upper portion or back is the Earth or Ash Reservoir. The 
lower portion beneath the seat contains a Galvanized Iron Pail which receives 
the excreta, which can be removed at will without offence to- either sight or 
smell. The urine does not come in contact with the Foecal Matter, but is re- 
ceived in a separate porcelain receptacle which should be removed and — 
daily. This closet operates the same as « water closet with pull-up handle, or 
can be had self-acting. Price, from $18 upwards. 

BEDROOM SANITARY CONVENIENCE. 

The lid is raised in this cut to show arms, seat and reservoir, in which to 
a@ supply of dry earth or ashes. The door is open to show excrement p: 
Hooked on inside of the door is the PATENT ENAMELED Urine Separating Recep- 
tacle, which when the door is closed, comes into the proper place to receive the 
urine and prevents any noxious gases being generated. It is the earth closet 
WITHOUT ANY MECHANISM for distributing the deodorant, the person using it 
mere/==vreading the earth with a scoop for that purpose. Price, $8 to $13. 


HEAP PATENT” is the ‘ect EARTH CLOSET made. OVER 
23,000 NOW IN USE. Awarded 16 PRIZE MEDALS. 


Send 6c. for 24- Illustrated Catalogue of Earth Clots; 5c. for ‘‘ Healthy Homes: How to Have 
” 36 pages valuable information; FREE, “* Medical Uses of the Sitz and Foot Bath,” 
HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
DEPOTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

Depot for New |York City, SARGENT MFG. CO., 814 Broadway; Philadelphia, F. A. BURGER. 
PHILADELPHIA—Down-town Depot, 2! North 6th St.; West Philadelphia, 4123 Powelton Ave., cor. 42d St. 
BOSTON—Leach & Greene, 165 Tremont St. ST. LOUIS—A. S. Aloe & Co., 2d and Olive Sts. 

Mention Belford’s Magazine in your letter when you write. 


Women—114 beds, and every bed free, including opera- 
= tions—confirm our claim, as there have been between 
Vig 2000 and 300 patients, 90 distinct classes of 
(Fa) operations, with only 22 deaths, and we operate every 
- week in the year. During the summer months most of 
the surgical hospitals for women in the United States 
are closed, the surgeons being unwilling to operate on i 
=> 
a 
iy 
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WEIG4> 


Absolutely Pure. 


This ages gd never varies. A marvel of purity, 

and wholesomeness More economical than 

» ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

rith the multitude of weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold oni; 

aL Bakine Pc wpeEr Co.. 106 06 Wall 8t., N. ¥. 


this Country Alone. 
The Best Fittin 


Weare Corset 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
\\ than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow. 
WM root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, “osting less than 
one cent a It is delicious, 
nourishing, st éngthening, easily di- 
and ~.dmirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD , PARIB, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
\ consists of a superior quality of 
\ cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
| pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
i drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
may tionery, it is a delicious article, 
i and is recommended by 
tourists. 


g Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


VITALIZED 


PHOSPHITES. 


Strengthens the Intellect, Restores 
Lost Functions, Builds Up Worn- 
Out Nerves, Promotes Good Di- 
gestion, Improves the Mem- 
ory, and Cures AU Weak- 
nesses and Nervous- 

NE88. 


For 20 Years it 4as been the standard 
with sicians who treat 


NER. JUS DISORDEES. 


A VITAL PHOSPHITE, 


NOT AN INERT AOID PHOSPHATE. 


sec Ww: 25th st., N. 
Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


Over 14 Millions Sold in= 


and Best 
ver Made. 


*VOLL, 
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Unequallicda in TONE, TOUGE 


9 
SRG >) 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 
| 
on 


